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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS,” 
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FALLING: 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





THE last leaves are falling, 
Falling and flying, 

Along the dark air 

The tempest is crying, 
The trees are all bare. 
With its voice of despair, 
Winter is calling 

The leaves to their falling. 


How fair was their budding ; 
Their golden unfolding ; 
Their verdurous gloom, 

And delicate splendor, 

More lovely than bloom; 
With tracery tender 

And emerald plume 

The wide forest studding. 


How bright was their dying | 
What rashness of glory, 

The rainbow defying, 

On moma tadn ait-- lringy 

In valleys reposing ! 


What wonderful story 
Their bravery told 

In scarlet and gold; 

But wan with the cold 
They are falling and flying. 


Yet, once despairing, 

A low voice is singing: 
“They have their repairing ; 

Far down in the earth 

Is Springtime preparing 

Her wonderful birth, 

Her ever upspringing, 

Reiterant mirth. 

But for thee, but for thee, 

Sole leaf on the tree, 

All gone before thee, 

What Springtime shall be ? 

There remaineth for all 

That thou fall | 





MR. A. BRONSON ALCOTT AND THE 
REV. JOS. COOK AT ANDOVER. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN P. GULLIVER, D.D. 





A NOTABLE symposium, of the Socratic 
order, occurred on Monday evening, between 
the distinguished gentlemen abovenamcd 
and the professors and students of the The- 
ological Seminary, The chapel was opened 
and was thoroughly filled by an audience 
of five to six hundred, Phillips Academy 
and Abbott Seminary furnishing a large at- 
tendance. Our guests had spent the Sab- 
bath with us, and had previously met the 
students of the two academies for free con- 
versations upon the high themes of which 
they are acknowledged masters. Mr. Cook 
was, of course, well known here; but his 
magnetic mind none the Jess drew a de- 
lighted attention from old and young. Mr. 
Alcott was an entire stranger both to the 
place and to nearly every one in its literary 
and theological circles; but he is certain- 
ly a stranger no more. His winsome gen- 
tleness, his childlike devoutness, his earnest 
affirmations of the precious truths most 
surely believed among us, not less than his 
delicious, dreamy, summery Platonism, 
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which spread over the fields of philosophic 


thought as a July breeze breathes over the 
new-mown and flowery landscape, capti- 
vated all hearts. Mr. Alcott may be a Har- 
vard man and a Boston man and a Concord 
philosopher, and he certainly is all these; 
but hereafter he is an Andover man also 
and will always find a welcome here. 

The- professor in charge of the meeting 
last evening stated, at the opening, that 
two noteworthy events in the world of 
thought had occurred within the last few 
weeks. One has appeared in Sheffield, the 
other in Concord. One was in the realm of 
natural science, the other in that of philoso- 
phy. Both were in quarters hitherto sup- 
posed to be hostile to Christianity, and 
even to theism. The address of Dr. All- 
man, before the British Association, at 
Sheffield, must be regarded a staggering 
blow from a recognized champion of phys- 
ical scicnce against materialism. The sum- 
mer school of philosophy in Concord had 
given as the key-note of its teachings 
‘‘The personality of the absolute.” Theism 
seems to have subdued its most formidable 
assailants. The two gentlemen present 
were thoroughly competent to enlighten us 
on both these events, and their significance 
la she thought wars OF our times. 

Mr. Alcott thereupon proceeded to state 
the origin and design of the Concord 


school, and to answer questions which were / 


sent to the table. He was asked how far 
Prof. Harris departed from the Hegelian 
idea of God, and if the personality he ad- 
vocated came up tothe Christian thought 
as it appears in the opening of the Lord’s 
Prayer and inthe Sermon on the Mount. 
He replied that Prof. H. took necessarily 
only the intellectual view of Theism, which 
he most impressively affirmed could never 
alone give the full conception of ‘‘Our 
Father which art in Heawen.” But that, so 
far as thought could carry him, without 
using the affections and the will, he was 
up to the highest standard of Christian 
theism. He was asked if the Theism now 
taught in Concord admitted the propriety 
and efficacy of prayer. Replying: in the 
affirmative, he said, with deep feeling, that 
a philosophy or a life which was construct- 
ed or conducted without prayer was with- 
out a center and without a soul. It had, 
in fact, no life in it. 

He was then questioned about his friend, 
Mr. Emerson. He spoke of him in the 
warmest terms of affection; gave with great 
gusto an analysis of his genius and a de- 
scription of the most unique style in which 
he manufactured his essays and lectu1es— 
his sublime indifference to all logical meth- 
ods. The Diary and Commonplace 
Book were described as the looms in 
which he wove his curious fabrics, and 
most earnestly were we all exhorted to go 
and do likewise. If any dealer has an un- 
salable stock of the ‘‘ Student’s Common- 
place Book” or ‘‘ Todd’s Index Rerum,” 
now is his chance of amarket. For aweek, 
at least, they will be in demand in Andover. 

As to the religious sentiments of his 
friend, he spoke with great delicacy; but 
assured us that, in his opinion, Mr. Emer- 
son was in the full sense a Christian theist, 
anticipating, when ‘‘ he should goon put off 
this earthly tabernacle,” an immortality of 
action and of joy. He paid a beautiful 
tribute to the character of his friend and 
test; to the warm affection of his neigh- 
bors in Concord. 

He was then asked his opinion concerning 
the relative attitude of Unitarianism and 


Orthodoxy. He replied that he regarded 
the early Unitarianism of Channing and 
Ware, in large part, a protest against a 
hyper-Calvinism, such as was not now held 
or taught in New England; remarking, 
with emphasis: ‘‘If the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, and Human De- 
pravity had then been generally held, as 
they are now taught in this seminary, there 
would, in my opinion, have been no such 
thing as Unitarianism.” When asked as to 
the future of Unitarianism, he replied that, 
as it was a negative protest, rather than a 
positive faith, it could not, in the nature of 
things, outlast the errors against which it 
protested. 

Other questions of not inferior interest 
having been considered, the audience turned 
with eagerness to the discussion of the 
Theism of Sheffield and the British Associa- 
tion. Mr. Cook, of course, received the 
numerous questions which were put on this 
subject. He was in his best vein, and rose 
at once on a strong wing into the regions of 
speculative thought, where he is so much at 
home. He said he considered the recent 
address of Dr. Allman as a virtual aban- 
donment of the theological positions with 
; which Huxley, Tyndall, and others had 
identified the British Association in past 
years. He has placed a barrier across the 
line of evolution at the point where conscious 
or thought-life appears, which, as he himself 
declares, not only is not as yet bridged 
by any existing evidence, but which in its 
very nature is incapable of being so bridged 
over, Mr. Cook, however, objected strong- 
ly to Allman’s position that the character- 
istic of unconscious life is solely ‘‘irrita- 
bility or contractility.” Morphology comes 
in with its claims. There is the incapacity 
of developing forms and organisms in this 
unconscious life, and of doing it uniformly 
and accurately. Plants have their seed 
within themselves and the products are 
fixed. Here is design. Here is mind, in- 
telligence, will—all the attributes of spirit. 
“Trritability” alone could never turn pro- 
toplasm into a rose, nor could “ contractili- 
ty” alone insure to man ‘‘the finest of the 
wheat.” Still, on the whole, Dr. Allman’s 
address was sound in its positions and grand 
in its sweep, He considered materialism at 
its last gasp. Physical science itself has 
turned upon it and given it a death-wound. 
He proceeded with great power to answer 
various theological questions concerning 
conditional immortality and future punish- 
ment, producing a profound religious im- 
pression at the close. 

The chairman then called attention to 
the fact that there had been during fifty 
years past two distinct attempts to dethrone 
the God of the universe. One was the 
attempt to endow the atom—which, in its 
minuteness, no man hath seen or can see 
any more than it can see spirit—with an 
attribute of ‘‘development” equal to the 
production of the universe of matter and 
mind. The other was the attempt to clothe 
a concept—an idea—with an attribute of 
‘* becoming,” which had also produced the 
universe, Now it would seem that science 
had deliberately dethroned its little speck 
of a Creator, while transcendentalism had 
solidified its dreamy idealism into solid, de- 
finable, devout theism. For this termina- 
tion of the hardest fought battle in the 
whole history of Christianity we have 
reason for profound gratitude to God, who 
who has controlled this great tumult of 
thought. 
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THE CONFLICT IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


Tue Eastern mind has of late been ob- 
servant of California, For the last year 
this state has assumed an importance in the 
realm of political and national morals which 
it never before attained. It had seemed 
till then to the Atlantic and Mississippi 
settler as only a region for coinage of gold; 
as a rich field of adventure; as wide-spread- 
ing plains or burning valleys, enclosed and 
capped by snowy mountains. It was mate- 
rial, not moral. It had no especial relation 
to the national idea or destiny. It had ad- 
hered to the Union, they thought, through 
motives of a pecuniary sort, and not through 
that subtle and intense vitality that had 
elsewhere blossomed into that most perfect 
of earthly flowers; the rose of patriotism. 

Such was it esteemed. Such in part it 
is still esteemed. I have read but lately in 
San Francisco journals extracts from New 
York dailies speaking slightingly of the 
sobriety and integrity of this common. 
wealth. The late agitating events, begin: 
ning with the cry for a new constitution, 
the flerce debates that attended its forma 
tion and adoption, ending with the first 
elections, just held, for the officers who 
shall administer it, have drawn the atten- 
tion of all the nation to this point. For 
once and for a moment the South ceased to 
be the most prominent object of national 
consideration. The new cloud that seeks 
to wrap all the land in its deadly folds 
arises not in the southeast corner of 
the Republic, but along its Pacific slope. 
The cloud is not secession, nor slavery. 
It is the very opposite of these. It 
isthe conquest of the Union by the Com- 
mune; the overthrow of capital; the in- 
surrection of the idler, called falsely the 
laborer, against the throttling clutch of the 
money power. This is the war-cry. For 
this the Sabbath has been desecrated for 
over a year by ‘‘sand-lot” oratory, violent- 
ly and with mob malice denouncing all in- 
dustry that accumulates. For this end or- 
ganizations have been sedulously made, ex- 
tended, and perfected to bring every dis- 
affected vote to the polls and transform all 
this gold to dross. For this it waged one 
of the most vigorous campaigns ever seen 
in our political history. Suppose Russia 
should allow Nihilism to mount the stump 
and seek to gain the majority of a Russian 
parliament, a body not yet born. Suppose 
Germany should allow its Communists free 
debate and free vote; or England its Demo- 
crats, We should see those realms tossed 
by a political storm such as never burst but 
once over Europe—the French Revolution 
—and which storm gave that country the 
only free state on all the Eastern Continent. 

That storm did burst on California. The 
elements were ready forthe cyclone. They 
were nowhere so ready as here in all 
America. This is the land of monopolies, 
Three of these include and control all the 
rest—the railroad, the mining, and the 
land monopoly. People East have no idea 
of the extent and force of these powers, 
There are only two railroads in all Cal- 
fornia that are not under the control direct 
and complete of the Central Pacific; and 
these are the Narrow-gauge, a score of 
miles from San Francisco, down the coast, 
and a little road from San Jose to the 
coast. These could and would become 
theirs if they desired. You ride two hun 
dred miles north to Portland, through 
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valleys, each a different road; down to Los 
Angeles, nearly five hundred miles; out to 
Yuma, five hundred more; over to Ogden, 
eight hundred more—all and every under 
this control. The ferries to Oakland, even 
some of the street railroads of San Fran- 
cisco, are theirs. Think of Vanderbilt 
owning every road going out of New York, 
as well as the Brooklyn and Jersey ferries 
and street-cars even, and you get some 
idea of the greatness of this monopoly. 
One of the six founders died lately (Chinese 
Six Companies are nothing to this Big Six); 
and the rest of the company, it is said, gave 
his widow ten millions as his share in the 
concern. Otherssay it wasmore. Nobody 
but themselves know. They did a great 
work in making the first road; they have 
done a good work since; but they have 
taken care of themselves in all this, and still 
take care of themselves, There is abso- 
lute monopoly in charges for passengers 
and freights. Passengers ought to go from 
New York to San Francisco as cheaply as 
they go from New York to Liverpool. 
The one costs $138, besides meals and 
berths—about $175 in all; the other costs 
$75, including meals and berths. One 
hundred dollars for a through ticket, in- 
cluding three meals at its own restaurants 
and beds in its own cars, would double and 
treble the travel; and the cars ought to 
start from New York, and not, as now, from 
Omaha, 

This tremendous power holds miles and 
miles of rich lands in its hands. It is a 
land power, as well as a railroad power. 

In this statement of its wealth and pow- 
er we have no right nor reason to discredit 
its business integrity. It has acted fairly, 
as fairlyas any merchants or traders or 
railroad men anywhere. It has simply done 
what any corporation anywhere would do, 
if it could. It has made a ‘‘corner” on 
railroads in Catifornia. It has cost this 
Big Six something to keep this ‘‘ corner” 
locked. I wastold at Sacramento, when 
this company began to be, that it was com- 
posed originally of six men—two hardware 
merchants, two lawyers, one dry goods 
merchant, and the sixth I now forget. 
The real men were four—Hopkins, Hunt- 
ington, Crocker, and Stanford. Of these 
four Hopkins was reckoned chief. ‘‘ He 
was as great a financier as ever was in 
America,” said my informant. He used to 
dress poorly, wearing not over a twenty- 
dollar suit and acheap straw hat summer 
and winter; ride inan express wagon, rather 
than in his wife’s carriage. He was no 
spendthrift. He was a mathematical, 
money-making machine. How these four 
worked that gigantic problem of connect- 
ing this coast with the Atlantic; how they 
played into one another's hands; how one 
was chairman of committee on estimates, 
another contractor, another financier; how 
they sold their own bonds and stacked up 
those of the United States; and how, when 
the stock on which their bonds were sold 
was worthless, and Vanderbilt began to 
buy it up, to get into this store, they began 
themselves to buy it, so that it went in one 
day from near zero to one hundred, and 
some shares to $2,000, and the last they 
paid $6,000 apiece for—all this gossip 
you can hear at Sacramento, the place 
where this enterprise was initiated and car- 
ried forward. Princely palaces, costing 
millions, on ‘‘ Nob Hill,” as it is called (the 
greatest palaces of wood in the world), 
attest the genius and luxury of these plain 
merchants and the greatness of their mo- 
nopoly. They are built of wood, for fear 
of the earthquake. They are more in 
danger of Kearney’s match. They are 
defiant in their gorgeousness. 

The monopoly of mines is wider, though 
not as prominent. Three or four lords hold 
this money. Sharon, Flood, and Mackay 
are these Tyrannoi, They hold the market 
in the hollow of their hand, make and un- 
make all lesser brokers, and do as they 
please with all the placers of the coast. 
Virginia City, with its score of mines, is 
managed from San Francisco. Not a share 
can be sold where all is made that is made. 
They are bought and sold only ‘‘at the 
Bay.” 

The third and greatest monopoly is land. 
The Spanish grants were bought by persons 
early in the settlement of the state, for a 
mere song. The immense ranches had been 
used only for herding cattle, which were 





slaughtered, as they were in Texas tilt 
within a few years, only for their hides. 
These owners gave a hundred thousand 
acres for a dime an acre. Ten thousand 
dollars gave a man as big a farm as any En- 
glish duke enjoys and vastly more product- 
ive. This hundred thousand acres brings 
forth two millions to three millions bushels 
of wheat in its best seasons. That wheat 
brings two to five millions income for a 
single year. Do you wonder big ranches 
became the rage? A wheat broker told me 
wheat did not yield over twenty-five bush- 
els now to the acre, and only thirteen in an 
average over the whole state. But that 
would give our one-hundred-thousand-acre 
man a million and a third of bushels. 
Glenn, the candidate of the New Constitu- 
tion party for governor, has over fifty thou- 
sand acres and eight hundred thousand 
bushels, worth over a million of dollars. 

These astounding facts—astounding even 
to a Russian Odessa wheat-grower and to 
London grain merchants—attract universal 
notice. The wonderful acres are more of 
a monopoly than any lord in the world 
could boast of. The owner would not 
sell his rich placer. The small farmer could 
not get in. He was of no account, if he 
did. Villages were few. The railroad, 
which elsewhere cultivated them, here 
seemed to care little for them. The mighty 
landlord was a better customer than a mere 
town of poor and industrious people. 

These three monopolies begat their oppo- 
site. Puta hundred millions in the hands 
of ten men and have a hundred thousand 
with none, and collision is sure to come. 
That brought on the newer Revolution. 
The middle class saved England; saves the 
East and North America. Tere there was 
no middle class, Tt was broken down or it 
was 80 small it was powerless. Ten thou- 
sand holders of one hundred acres each is 
better than ten holders of a hundred 
thousand each. They stand between the 
landless and the land-absorber. They rep- 
resent half a million of responsible people. 
That class does not dwell to-day in Cali- 
fornia, These immense holdings are grad- 
ually, very gradually disappearing. They 
have heen so hich that Eastern farmers 
could not afford to buy. A hundred dol- 
lars an acre was their regular price—never 
less than fifty; and, as they were un- 
taxed if unimproved, they were a good 
and safe investment for the millions which 
the mines and railroad gained for the half 
dozen mighty men who owned the whole 
state. Right where I write this a specu- 
lator bought forty thousand acres for $300,- 
000, and holds them to-day and will not 
sell at any price. 

Like breeds like. The mob arose; not in 
blood, but in organization. They copied 
the tactics of the money lords. They con- 
centrated their force on the Constitutional 
Convention and campaign. In the first 
they were largely successful; in the latter 
they were practically defeated. Dennis 
Kearney was fresh a year ago; fresher, at 
least, than he is to-day. He got several 
most revolutionary articles into the Consti- 
tution; but he failed to administer the bill 
he had created and got adopted. It has no 
vitality now. Its obnoxious points will be 
a dead letter. With marvelous shrewd- 
ness, the railroad favored for one of its 
commissioners the worst demagogue on 
the coast—a two-years carpetbagger from 
Germany, so profane and abusive that he 
had to be silenced by his own leaders. But 
he, Communist of Communists, is one of the 
three who is to say what they shall charge, 
and it is generally asserted that he was 
elected by their influence. Little will he 
harm them. 

The sober action of this state is a splendid 
tribute to our national idea. Last year Mr. 
Parkman, in The North American, declared 
universal suffrage a failure. Emerson still 
clung to it. California shows the wisdom 
of Emerson. Quietly they marched to the 
polls, and by twenty thousand plurality 
stamped out the fires of Communism. 
They have shown how here, as elsewhere, 
where it is allowed to reveal itself, 


“The common sense of Most keeps a fretful realm in 
awe.” 


The whole land saw the calm “uprising 
of a great people.” The East no longer de- 
clares this princely state has ‘‘ gone up.” 
It is more than ever steady and firm. The 
blow ‘‘ was of the wave, and not the rock.” 





It is gone. The sympathy that elected a 
mayor was fortified by the wisdom that 
surrounded him with an almost unanimous 
board of supervisors of the best type—hard- 
ly one of his own set—Republicans, sober, 
steadfast. : 

What has this storm taught California? 
First, to distribute these monopolies. It 
were better for the railroad if different com- 
panies run the system of the state. Espe- 
cially should they seek to favor the towns, 
by excursion rates, by frequent trains, by 
acts that would show these needful centers 
that their interests are sought by the rail- 
road managers, as well as theirown, Our 
aim is to please, they should say, as well as 
to profit ourselves. They will thus the 
more profit themselves, They should re- 
duce their tariff. They have voluntarily 
agreed to do this to the amount of twenty- 
five per cent. Think what the profits must 
be, when they agree to dock off one-fourth 
their charges. Second, they should build 
up towns on the lines of their road. At 
every ten miles they should lay out a town. 
They should encourage its settlement. 
They should sell their lands, where they 
hold them, cheap, to actual settlers, who 
would cultivate them, erect houses, and 
help make the town. English railways 
offer such settlers and builders on the line 
of their roads reduced fares for a year for 
their whole family. So should this corpor- 
ation line its road with towns. They will 
thus build up a middle wall between them- 
selves and the ‘“‘ hoodlum” element—the 


wildest, wickedest, best organized in 
the world. As the Illinois Central 
filled that state with towns, 80 


should the Central Pacific of California. It 
has done great things for this state. It can 
do greater. It has covered its long wilder- 
nesses and deserts with steel. It should 
fill these wildernesses and even deserts with 
towns and cities. It should make Califor- 
nia as populous as New York and New En- 
gland. It can do it. It will thus enrich 
itself the more and make its wealth firm. 
Third, the land monopoly should cease. 
The new constitution wisely taxes unim- 
proved land. It would more wisely have 
limited the emonnt any one could hold, 
Forty miles and seventy even some of these 
farms stretch. A man cannot walk his 
horse from one end of his farm to the other 
in plowing one furrow in a single day. One 
hundred owners would hold all the land of 
Massachusetts if each owned the amount 
held by Mr. Glenn, and he is not the largest 
of the lords of the land. But when you 
consider that his land is all arable and rich 
to the highest degree, and that probably 
three-fifths of California is mountainous, 
you would have to say—if Massachusetts 
has about the same proportion of untillable 
land, which is the case—that sixty Glenns 
would hold all that state, and four hundred 
all arable California. Think of New York 
State thus held by five hundred farm- 
ers. Would there not be a storm—po- 
litical, civil, and social? This state must 
break up these terrible monopolies. Mexi- 
co has been ruined by its haciendas. The 
South was ruined by its immense planta- 
tions. California is being ruined by these 
gigantic farms. The other two have gone 
out in blood. Let the latter beware. 

Here too is where the Chinese problem 
plagues. If owners of a hundred and 
sixty or even five hundred acres employed 
such help, there would be nocry. It isthe 
ownership of these scores of thousands, 
worked by half a hundred men, with steam 
machinery, producing such tremendous 
cash receipts, that makes the muttering. 
Towa and Nebraska and Kansas, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania farms covering thick this 
land with small holdings, with frequent 
church and school-house, village street and 
people, would stop all this outcry. Even the 
Chinese would then be welcomed by every 
class, as necessary to the upbuilding of the 
state. 

The third and last necessity is a deeper 
spiritual life in this state. Never have 
I seen such lack. These millionaires are 
not illiberal; they aid any chyrch; they 
are good helpers to the support of the min- 
isters; but they are not stimulant of true 
religion, nor are the churchmembers deeply 
devoted to vital Christianity. This im- 
mensely powerful instrumentality, which 
keeps the state steady and sober and pros- 
perous elsewhere, is weak here. Ministers 





of all denominations easily get into secular 
pursuits. They join them with their min- 
istry. They spoil the latter by the conjunc- 
tion. The baptism from-on high is what 
this coast especially needs. It has sup- 
pressed one danger; let it get by prayer 
and sturdy effort this divine, this sure, this 
only sure preventive. 

Despair not of this state. It has proved 
itself of the true American English stock. 
It clings to the American Union. It is the 
only state in which the day of its entrance 
into the Union is celebrated by bell-ringing 
and cannon. September 9th is thus cele- 
brated as its Fourth of July. It will cure 
itself of all these evils inherent in its ante- 
national condition and brilliant and most 
extraordinary beginnings, such as never be- 
fore attended the birth of a state, and con- 
tribute to the stability of our entire empire. 
Even these debates purify its air; and its 
powerful chiefs of wealth and business will 
gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the wrathful suggestions. God save the 
commonwealth of California! 

Los ANGELES, CaL. 
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Part I. 


BY H. H. 


Wuen Henry the Fourth of France, in 
1608, granted to Sieur de Monts all the 
country in North America which was in- 
cluded between the fortieth and the forty- 
sixth degrees of latitude north,he had not the 
remotest idea what he was giving away. 
De Monts himself seems to have had but 
scanty appreciation of the gift; for, if the 
old traditions are to be trusted, he was in a 
very few years ready to transfer his grant 
to anybody who would take it off his hands. 
When we consider that ‘‘ from the fortieth 
to the forty-sixth degrees of latitude north” 
would include all of our country which lies 
between Philadelphia and Quebec, there is 
something uncommonly droll inthe thought 
that less than three centuries ago popes and 
kings were coolly wholesaling America 
about among their friends at that rate. 
The gemecresity of Henry tha Ronrth ic 
quite cast into the shade, however, by that 
of Louis Fourteenth; who, ten years later, 
gave to a Madame Gurcheville, a friend of 
Marie de Medicis, all the land in North 
America lying between the twenty-fifth and 
the fiftieth degrees of latitude north—that 
is, all from Cape Floridato the St. Law- 
rence. De Mont’s grant, which this enter- 
prising French lady had already secured, 
was a mere bagatelle sandwiched in be- 
tween her north and her south countries. 
The legends say that she came as a mission- 
ary, with a saintly priest, to plant the holy 
cross on the shores of the New World, and 
landed first at the ill-fated Port Royal, in 
Acadie. From Port Royal they sailed ina 
westerly direction, seeking a milder climate. 
A terrible storm drove them on the Island 
of Mt. Desert, where they landed, set up ao 
cross, and, in gratitude for their escape, 
called the spot ‘‘Saint Sauveur.” After 
this there were fightings and counter fight- 
ings, Protestants against Catholics, grants 
against grants, treaties and surrenders and 
cedings among monarchs; and at last the 
French people disappeared from the island, 
leaving it in the hands of the Protestant 
traders. The beautiful pietist from the 
Court, who named her first harbor in the 
name of her Saviour; the old nobleman 
Cadilliac, who till the day of his death 
wrote himself down as ‘‘Lord of Mt. 
Desert”; his grand-daughter, Marie Therese, 
who fought stoutly for her landed rights in 
the lovely island and gave up her French 
citizenship to obtain them—all these, one 
after another, were gathered to their fath- 
ers, no man knows now even where 
they are buried; and their fair estate of 
mountain, forest, lake, and sea is being 
parceled out to-day by the half acre at 
prices which would have made them cross 
themselves. All the same we owe it ina 
way to them that the shores of Mt. Desert 
lie hospitably open now with such invita- 
tion and such holiday. And there is some- 
thing peculiarly pleasant in the thought 
that centuries ago to gracious and beauti- 
ful and courtly French women the lofty 
mountains, green woods, soft meadows, 
and shining sea were as fair and as dear as 
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to usto-day. Neither must we fail to note 
that among the Protestant traders, sea-cap- 
tains, and lumbermen who reopened the 
book of Mt. Desert history, a century later, 
and planted the homes many of which we 
see to-day there were men who were 80 
sensitive to the beauties of these woods and 
waters that they called their largest town- 
ship ‘‘ Eden”; a thing no less devout in its 
way, perhaps, than Madame Gurcheville’s 
naming her first harbor ‘ Saint Sauveur.” 
The earliest records of the town of Eden 
have, unfortunately, been burnt up, so we 
cannot read what discussions took place 
over this naming of the town—who were for 
and who were against it. But the ‘‘ ayes” 
had it; and,though they did not incorporate 
the phrase in their records, they undoubted- 
ly thought it in their hearts as I print it to- 
day: ‘‘ Eden, formerly on the Euphrates.” 

The township of Eden includes forty- 
eight square miles and covers the whole of 
the northern end of the island. The wild- 
est part of the shore is on the eastern side 
and within the Eden town limits. Here 
also is the settlement of Bar Harbor; which 
is to the outside world the name now most 
familiarly associated with Mt. Desert. Fif. 
teen years ago Bar Harbor was a little ham- 
let of fishermen and sailors’ cottages. To- 
day there are in it fifteen hotels and board- 
ing-houses, pretty summer cottages are 
scattered along the shores, and an acre of 
land on the water’s edge cannot be bought 
for several miles in either direction. 

One hesitates beginning to speak of the 
views from Bar Harbor and the points in 
its immediate vicinity. Their exhaustless 
variety cannot be catalogued, for the best 
of reasons, namely, that no catalogue, no 
genealogy has ever been made of the 
“princes of the powers of the air”; and it 
is to the marvelous and perpetually chang- 


in-island drives from Bar Harbor is that to 

Beech Hill, by way of Somesville. First 

through woods—birch, beech, pine, fir, and 

spruce; the ground beneath them matted to 

the road-edge with Linnea vines, partridge 

berry, violet leaves, wintergreens, and moss- 

es; then out into clearings, where the road- 

sides are scarcely less beautiful—raspberry 

bushes, blackberry vines, spireas, asters, 

golden-rod, and unnumbered grasses and 

sedges; fields full of lichen-covered granite 

bowlders and clumps of sweet fern; here 

and there a lovely house; then the Sound, 

a fine bay, with irregular shores, thickly 
wooded, and a pretty village at its head, 

wooded hills twelve and thirteen hundred 
feet high rising above it in the east; through 
the village street, under clumps of old gray 
willows, out on stony plateaus to the south, 

and up past two lakes, to thetop of Beech 
Hill, which, being lessthan a thousand feet 
high, does,nevertheless,contrive by its situa- 
tion to command the island, and all the 
waters round the island,and all the hills be- 
yond the waters. The top of the hill is a 
labyrinth of bowlders, hillocks of moss, 
low cornel, blueberries, and juniper, and 
clumps of firs. On the east it overhangs a 
dark lake—overhangs it so precipitously 
that from some of the outer points of the 
cliffs one might jump off and in. Five 
lakes are in sight, and the open ocean to the 
southeast, and ranges of northern hills 
which look like the Apennines seen from 
Albano. 

Another drive is to Otter Creek. Four 
miles in woods; four miles in a tunnel 
through leaves, sunlight flecking the dap- 
pled beech-trunks as far as one can see on 
the right and left hand; beyond these a sud- 
den arm of the sea making up into a clear- 
ing of green fields set round gray houses, 
Here, if it is a sunny afternoon, there may 


ing atmospheric effects of the near or far | dart out from one of the gates a little bare- 


horizons on the water that the outlooks sea- 
ward owe their indefinable beauty. It is 
soon said, for instance, that five small 
islands, called the Porcupines, lie off the 
shore—soon said and easily; but no one 
could be found who would be bold enough 
to say that those soft, curved, graceful 
mounds of _¢raan_\ping—-—-+he rater US 
peacefully as mounds in an old graveyard, 
had ever in one and the same day looked to 
him twice alike Dark, nay black, in the 
earliest dawn, with a gray sky behind them 
and gray water around them; fringed emer- 
ald and emerald leafed out at top two hours 
later, with a blaze of sunlight at their backs 
and slanting across them, and the water 
around them blue as blue steel; grayish 
green at noon, when everything pales ex- 
cept the sea, and that is bluer than ever; 
misty purple in the late sunset, and in 
the early sunset shot through and through 
with old gold yellow, lighting the depths 
of every tree-top, if one looks closely 
enough; and at midnight of the full moon, 
most wonderful of all, great globes of soft 
darkness swung half in half out of the 
phosphorescent, silver water—these are a 
few of the tints and tones which these five 
little islands take on in any one day and 
night. And beyond them, on the northeast 
horizon, well inland in Maine, rise ranges 
of hills which take on as many tones and 
tints in any one day and night. And again 
beyond them, and to south of them, 
stretching out to the still more distant 
southeast horizons are vast reaches of ocean, 
which take on immeasurably more tints and 
tonesin any one day and night. And if 
one turns away from the splendor of the 
water and its luring horizons, and looks 
west from Bar Harbor, it is but to see as 
many shifting tints and tones more, play- 
ing over the wooded sides and rocky sum- 
mits of mountains or resting on great leafy 
plateaus made of the tops of trees, which 
solidly fill in valleys and gorges. These are 
a few of the tints and tones and pictures. 
What use to try to tell what is to be seen 
from the Bar Harbor gate of Eden? 

There might be more use, perhaps, in try- 
ing to tell a few of the things which can be 
done in Eden. There is a saying that for 
each of the ninety days of the calendared 
summer there can be found a new drive or 
sailin Eden. For this I cannot vouch, but 
I believe it and more than believe it; for it 
would seem to me no strange thing that one 
should find it true not only for one ninety- 
day summer, but for years of ninety-day 
summers. One of the most delightful of the 


footed girl, wistfully holding up a tight- 
tied bunch of old-fashioned flowers for sale 
—mallows, poppies, bachelor’s buttons, core- 
opsis, asparagus, and china asters, If you 
have the good-fortune to chance to ask her 
if she raised the flowers in her own garden, 
she may reply to you. aa sho did to mor 
“NO. They comed up of theirselves in 
my grandma’s garden.” The road ends at 
a low, weather-beaten cottage, standing on a 
bare and stony slope, facing the sea. Be- 
yond this there is no going, except bya nar- 
row foot-path, which twists in and out 
among bowlders, and low cedars, and 
gnarled firs, till it comes out on the open 
cliffs. It is bewildering to find such a path 
so near the ocean; still mosses, and violets, 
and low cornels, and ferns unstinted and 
unstunted, and yet the ocean thundering on 
arocky shore only a few feet off. The 
cliffs are over a hundred feet above the sea. 
They are in places straight-hewn, as if for 
columns of support; then they are shelving 
and broken,rent into clefts and fissures, where 
the waves suck in with tremendous force, 
and, finding themselves prisoned, break with 
low,savage booms, like the notes of a colos- 
sal violoncello, deep down in the bowels of 
theearth. Rocky ledges, worn into innumera- 
ble grooves, hollows, and wells, and strewn 
with a confusion of rocks, tilted and piled 
and poised at every possible angle, stretch 
far out from theshore, and at low tide entice 
one out to almost a dangerous distance. To 
sit on a mossy hillock, under shelter of big 
pines, resting one’s fect on a rocky ledge, 
still damp from the last salt tide, reach idly 
out on either hand and twine ferns, and 
cornels, and juniper, wild strawberry vines 
and heather, into a graceful bouquet togeth- 
er, watch ships going by a few rods off, and 
the eastern horizon turning from afternoon 
gray to sunset pink, and feel all the while 
no chill, no dampness in a September aires 
this is to learn to wonder if this ocean be 
real, if this island be solid, if the whole 
scene may not melt of a sudden and disap- 
pear, like a phantasm conjured up by some 
malicious wizard. 

If it should chance to one staying in 
Eden to wish to forget the sea, and fancy 
himself in the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, he has only to climb into the fastness- 
es of Duck Brook. This isa little stream 
which comes down from the Eagle Lake 
meadows at a tearing pace, making for the 
sea at all hazards across country. Leaping, 
foaming,tumbling down, loaded and choked 
with granite bowlders, which it seems to 
spill every night in new confusions along its 
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road; shaded by dense woods, growing ata 
slant on rocky precipices all the way; 
fringed with ferns, embanked with mosses, 
knotted with tree-roots, jutting and twist- 
ing; roofed over with a quivering roof of 
green, through which the sky only shows in 
twinkles, as stars twinkle by night, cool 
and fragrant and dripping—it comes out at 
last at a dusty road, under which it glides 
and escapes through a few rods of meadow, 
down to the shore. 

These are but three of the ninety separate 
ways to go on the ninety days of the calen- 
dared summer. Manifestly it were bootless 
and stupid to try to tell them all. Thereare 
high promontories, such as Great Head and 
Schooner Head; climbing which, one can 
see the Bay, with its beautiful islands, the 
ocean, with its limitless distances, seemingly 
the half circle of the world. There are 
great caves, into which, when the tide is 
out, one may go and see all manner of 
strange sea creatures at home, especially 
those notables in color called anemones, 
always at once delicate and splendid, either 
on land or at sea. There are mountains, 
which one may easily climb—Newport, and 
Green, and Sargent, and a half score of 
others—all giving grand viewsof the island, 
and the ocean, and the going down and the 
uprising of the sun. There are quiet coves 
and inlets, shaded to the water’s very edge; 
there are sunny upland fields, where the 
sweet everlasting grows, and one catches 
his feet and trips in blackberry vines, tan- 
gled deep in the silver and wine-colored 
grasses. Last, and not least, there is the 
sea at hand, and ‘‘them that go down into 
it” (most significant Scripture phrase that), 
ready to bear one away to the north or the 
south, the east or the west, to sail at his 
pleasure. And this last is a thing which 
there is no reason to think that the first 
Adam had in ‘‘ Eden, formerly on the Eu- 
phrates.” 





THE OLD SETTLERS’ FESTIVAL 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Tre Festival which has just closed in 
commemoration of twenty-five years of the 
history of this state has been in every regard 
interesting and instructive. If only in 1655 
the men of the Pilgrim and Puritan emigra- 
tions in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
could have held such a festival; if they 
could have ‘‘ told their times,” to borrow a 
Southern phrase, as the old settlers have 
done here, the history of such a festival 
would have been invaluable to us to-day. 
It may be doubted, however, whether in 
both Massachusetts and Connecticut there 
were at that time twice as many white 
people as have gathered in Bismarck Grove 
for this occasion. And, much as I love my 
Puritan ancestors, it must be confessed that 
they had but little of the faculty for en- 
joyment which has made this gathering to 
be not only an event for history, buta most 
enjoyable occasion for to-day. 

In writing to THe INDEPENDENT, whose 
very name is a tribute to those ‘‘ Independ- 
ents” of New England who gave to our 
language the words ‘‘Independent” and 
«« Independency,” it is a pleasure to speak of 
Charles Robinson, the president of the day, 
the father of Kansas, and her first governor, 
aman every way worthy of his New England 
ancestry. He showsexactly the traits which 
Winslow and Winthrop and the best of 
those leaders showed two hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is delightful to see the cordi- 
ality, amounting to affection, with which he 
is met and greeted; and in the untiring 
spirit with which he has kept up the festi- 
val there comes out the same old pluck 
which kept up the fortunes of the settlers 
during eleven years of border war. He is 
still a young man at sixty. I cannot look 
on him without thinking of what Lord 
Bacon says, somewhere, that the greatest 
thing man can do is to be the founder of 
a state. As he looks upon his beautiful 
home from the river, or as from his home 
he looks across to thecity, and sees what 
peace has brought in place of war, where 
courage and principle led the way, it seems 
to me that he could preach such a sermon 
to our young fellows as no man besides can 
in the land. 

The forms of a regular newspaper ‘‘re- 
port” seem to me to take all the life out of 
such a festival as this, and to leave one 








nothing but squeezed orange-peel, a good 
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deal torn and very dirty. I willspare you, 
then, lists of officers and the time-table of 
the speaking. Tryto imagine, if you can, 
a beautiful park of fifty acres, shaded every- 
where with trees, under which, however, 
there was never any underbrush. Imagine 
tents, in appropriate places, where those 
slept who came to make their home here 
and kept their ‘‘ traps.” Other tents are the 
offices of the newspapers and the function- 
aries; yet others are restaurants for those 
who do not choose either to bring theirown _ 
meals or to prepare them here, On one 
side are picketed the horses of those people 
who rode or came in carriages. On the 
second day, which was the great day of the 
feast, here were more than eight hundred 
different teams, which had thus brought a 
small part of the assembly. As the festival 
has past, twenty-five or thirty thousand 
persons have been on the grounds, and 
most of them staid all the time. You would 
see groups on the ground preparing a pic- 
nic, other groups watching the shooting at 
‘* Aunt Sallies” or other marks, the amuse- 
ments of a fair-ground being brought in to 
give variety to the entertainment; for only a 
small part of the assemb'y can at one time 
gather within sound of une speaker’s voice. 
For these the great Tabernacle is provided, 
a well-built timber-and-board tent, circular, 
open at every side, but shingled above, ofa 
diameter say of 150 feet, The speakers’ 
platform is at one side and rows of benches 
provide for an audience seated of some four 
thousand people. Here the speaking lasted 
ten or twelve hours on Monday, and as 
many more on Tuesday, with such inter- 
mission only as good singing and instru- 
mental music offered and the occasional 
recesses for meals. Of course, the audience 
came and went. Mothers brought their 
babies in their arms, and when the children 
were tired carried them out to comfort 
them; or they waited till some favorite 
speaker had spoken, and then gave place 
for others. Fora printed programme gave 
some hint of the time when the invited 
guests would speak. With all this coming 
and going, there was an audience of several 
thousand always in attendance. Sometimes 
the whole Tabernacle would be crowded, 
every space filled in with a standing throng. 
And the speaking, in general, has been 
remarkably good. One or two men have 
been swept away to undue length by the in- 
toxication of address; but these have been 
good speakers, who did not know they were 
too long till the pitiless criticism even of a 
good-natured crowd told them so. The 
subjects have covered a very wide range, 
and [shall find it hard, even without specify- 
ing the separate contributions of different 
orators, to mention half of them. Governor 
Robinson’s duty as president was that of 
welcome. With the genial catholicity 
which belongs to the make-up of the man, 
he gave its due to every element which has 
combined to make the prosperity of to- 
day. To the early Abolitionists; to the 
more practical men who accepted the situa- 
tion and organized the Emigrant Aid 
Company; to the great host of settlers who 
burned their ships and cast the successful 
die; to the Douglas Democracy, when its 
time came; to the several Democratic 
governors, whom the Free State men cap- 
tured in succession; and even to the Border 
Ruffians themselves, he gave fit credit. The 
mayor of the city; Judge Ussher, whom you 
remember in Lincoln’s Cabinet; Mr. Holli- 
day, one of the old settlers, from Topeka; 
Governor St. John, the governor of the 
state, all successively extended their wel- 
come, each speaking to a different theme. 
Bear in mind that the first settlement of 
Lawrence was made on the first of August, 
1854; that Kansas did not come in as a 
State till 1861. Here are seven years of 
what was virtually border war. The histo- 
ry of it is curiously like Walter Scott’s 
stories of raids backward and forward 
between Highlanders and Lowlanders, It 
is just that sort of undetermined era which 
a romancer rejoices in, because it gives 
such opportunity for dramatic effect and 
the exploits of individuals. With 1861 the 
war took wider range. Kansas, which had 
never collected a tax, which had no credit 
on which to borrow, if she tried, then sent 
into the national army regiment upon 
regiment of men who were not unused to 
war. They were, if you will think of it, 
almost the only volunteers in the nationa’ 
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service who had ever heard a shot fired in 
anger. They were used to bivouac, to 
marching, and to battle. And she sent in, 
as the war went on, a contingent larger in 
number than the registered list of her 
voters. Her roll of soldiers and her list 


\ of those lost in battle are larger, in propor- 


tion to her population, than those of any of 
the larger states, 
It was not, as Judge Ussher said, until 
after the war that men could pursue here 
the avocations of peaceful industry. The 
marvelous growth which we see to-day 
belongs mostly to the last fourteen years of 
her history, for which only the ‘preparation 
had been made before. With intelligence 
worthy of all praise, Kansas has organized 
a most careful system of statistics, so that 
the statements made by Governor St. John 
and others are not the ‘‘ booming” of re- 
porters, but well-authenticated history. 
Kansas raised last year thirty-two million 
bushels of wheat; and produces as much 
this year, although the season has not 
been favorable, because twelve thousand 
acres more have been under wheat cultiva- 
tion. Her crop of Indian corn this year 
is one hundred and twenty million bushels, 
which they suppose to be the largest raised 
in any state. Her population is more than 
eight hundred thousand. She takes a cen- 
sus every year, and the increase in the last 
year was twenty-four per cent. At that 
rate of increase, of course, the population 
would almost double every three years. 
She has as many head of cattle as she has 
men, women, and children, as many 
horses as she has men and women, 
and of sheep and swine the numbers are 
told in millions. If this be her valuation 
when orly one-eleventh part of her land is 
under cultivation, what will it be, as Gov- 
ernor St. John asked, when she is settled as 
densely as the older states? In such a 
throng as we have been in, it seems as if 
she were now so settled. But,in truth, as 
the Governor said, all the people of the 
United States might be assembled in Kansas 
and each should have an acre and a quarter 
to stand upon; or, as he put it, they should 
not be within speaking distance of each 
other. 
» Of the steps by which the transformation 
has been made by which “the prairie 
swells,” of which Whittier sang only yester- 
day, are now covered with rich farms and 
prosperous villages different speakers gave 
the several details. It was now a quiet 
little woman, in the silence of the great 
throng, telling how her husband and she took 
up their claim in’54. It was now a converted 
Border Ruffian, explaining the steps of his 
emancipation. General Pope came over 
from Leavenworth, with his suite, and said 
a few cordial words. It was the first time, I 
think, that the United States army had been 
represented here since the days which fol- 
lowed the terrible raid of Quantrell. Ad- 
mirable speeches were made by farmers, 
cattle-men, lawyers, teachers, preachers, 
each contributing an experience, and with 
much fun as to the doubtful line between 
an old settler and a new. George W. 
Brown, the editor of the old Herald of 
Freedom, who saw his types thrown into the 
River Kansas, to be drawn out and made in- 
to cannon-balls, gave a printer’s experience. 
A hundred tongues spoke, and always with 
bated breath, I observed, of the sufferings 
and daring of John Brown, “that mysteri- 
ous and wonderful man,” as Judge Ussher 
called him; and a thousand tributes were 
given ‘‘ to those who are now settlers on 
the other side of the river, among whom is 
he whose soul goes marching on.” 

Great curiosity had been excited to hear 
the two speethes of Mr. Julian and of 
Mr. Forney, which were announced for 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday. Nor was 
that curiosity disappointed. Mr. Forney, 
who is a singularly graceful speaker, had 
prepared his address in print, so that it has 
already been widely distributed, and I 
think you will have read it in the daily 
papers before you receive this letter. I 
think we may take it as being a final ap. 
peal to history for himself and those who 
stood with him in breaking from Mr. 
Buchanan, after they had elected him—the 
men who are generally called the ‘‘ Douglas 
Democrats.” Mr. Forney said that he 
would have broken with the Democratic 
party before Buchanan's election “if James 


his pledge” to the American people, so that 
he had hourly, by word and deed, declared 
that his administration would not obstruct 
the course of a free ballot in Kansas. Mr. 
Forney’s address closed with a lesson to the 
South of to-day. He said it was Southern 
Presidents who had enlarged the original 
territory of the United States; and yet the 
South, which helped to press these acquisi- 
tions, refuses at the eleventh hour to seize 
the advantages they have now a right to 
share. The Southern statesmen are blind 
men in a land of light, deaf men in a land 
of song. But there is still time to recover 
arms. Let the Southern statesmen harness 
to progress the elements of their power 
and inspire them with Jeffersonian liberty. 
Then, before the century is over, the old 
Southern states will be abreast of the new 
Western republics, and from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande there shall be an athletic 
liberty as strong as that of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania to-day. 

Mr. Julian’s address was full of the 
humor and epigram which is latent in the 
man, though perhaps not always recognized. 
It was a valuable, though brief digest of the 
growth of the Republicen party, from the 
early days of the candidacy of Birney and 
Hale and Julian. It did catholic justice to 
every acquisition of power which the early 
anti-slavery men received in successive 
epochs, and was perhaps especially instruct- 
ive when he showed how we were saved 
by the “magnificent madness and the 
sublime folly of the enemy.” 

I was permitted to speak, in the after- 
noon, for New England, and I wish your 
readers of the old stock could have seen the 
truly Western enthusiasm with which, 
through the whole celebration, every al- 
lusion to that dear mother of states has been 
received. By whomsoever else New En- 
gland shall be ‘‘left out in the cold,” it will 
not be by the people of Kansas, who, if 
they cannot call her mother, seem proud to 
call her grandmother and eager to do her 
honor. 

And you must not think, because you are 
not here, that I am overstating the import- 
ance of this imposing assembly and its ex- 
citing solemnities. Twenty-five years hence 
the record of them which the State Histor- 
ical Society is carefully putting in order 
may be diligently studied. It is not simply 
that these enthusiastic orators tell us that 
there are those now living who will see 
Kansas in the geographical center of a hun- 
dred states, each viecing with each to salute 
her queen. It is that serious and careful 
students, like Mr. Eli Thayer, tell you that 
in twenty-five years from this time Kansas 
will be the second state in the American 
Union. Itis that her most careful states- 
men claim that in no state has the legis- 
lation for charity and for education been so 
thorough and so efficient as hers, and that, 
so far as statistics show, here is the popu- 
lation with least of crime, least of vice, and 
the most of order and of happiness, For such 
blessings, however, they claim no patent. 
They consider them rather as the legitimate 
fruits of well-ordered American liberty. 
LAWRENCE, Kansas, Sept. 17th, 1879. 





THE ANNEX TO HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





Tris day may or may not be celebrated a 
hundred years hence by our. great-grand- 
daughters as the date when their grand- 
mothers entered the wicket-gate leading to 
Harvard University. Whatever may be 
said as to the inorganic connection of 
‘Private Collegiate Instruction for Wo- 
men” with Harvard, most people refuse to 
separate the two. Applicants for admis- 
sion or other inquirers continue to address 
their letters to the president or secretary of 
Harvard University, and distinctions which 
are here scrupulously regarded become 
blurred when seen from a distance. Many 
also allow their hopes and wishes to outrun 
the facts, and to make that certain and final 
which really lies in the future, if it lie any- 
where. Those who are directly concerned in 
the enterprise are too closely engaged in 
meeting the questions of the day to indulge 
in mere dreams of what their work may hold 
in its possibilities, It is an experiment, and 
will be watched closely; so let us see just 
what point of development has been reached 





Buchanan had not permitted me to write 


The first suggestion of the plan came 
somewhat less than a year ago, and the dis- 
cussions, which led finally to an organiza- 
tion, extended over a good many weeks, 
It was in the middle of the winter, I be- 
lieve, that those who had begun the move- 
ment organized themselves into a commit- 
tee, with a secretary. The organization 
has been slightly strengthened since, so that 
now it consists of a committee of ladies, 
seven in number, most of them from the 
households of officers of the University; an 
advisory committee, made up of college 
professors, who expect to take active part 
in the work of teaching; a secretary and a 
treasurer. The committee of ladies issued 
an announcement on Washington’s Birth- 
day (auspicious date) that they were au- 
thorized to say that a number of professors 
and other instructors in Harvard College 
had consented to give private tuition to 
properly qualified young women desirous 
of pursuing advanced studies in Cambridge. 
From that time to this the committees have 
been busily employed in arranging the 
work, adjusting relations of teachers and 
taught, receiving applications, answering 
questions, and ordering the machinery of 
their intended society of students so that all 
possible difficulties might be anticipated. 
Of course, they knew that the actual opera- 
tion of the school would be likely to bring 
up questions which had not been consid- 
ered; but they wisely aimed at making 
careful preparations, and the various steps 
taken were first thoroughly deliberated 
upon. 

To-day the Annex, as the institution is 
popularly called, opens with twenty-four 
students. The committee had hoped for 
ten. They had no wish to begin the ex- 
periment with a large number, preferring to 
feel their way cautiously and to try meth- 
odsunder the simplest conditions. Some 
offered themselves for examination and 
were refused; and a large number of in- 
quirers were advised, without examination, 
not to make the attempt. Of these twenty 
four the greater part naturally are from 
Massachusetts, two are from New York, 
one from Connecticut, one from Vermont, 
and one from Missouri. Several are teach- 
ers, one is a graduate of Vassar, one a 
graduate of Smith, and one has spent two 
years at Wellesley. The new Latin School 
for Girls in Boston supplies one student, 
and the schools in this neighborhood are 
already advertising that they prepare girls 
forthe course. The average age of pupils 
is higher than at Harvard, since several have 
entered who would gladly have used the 
opportunity years ago, if they had had it. 
The examinations for admission were held 
September 24th—26th. While those young 
men who had not previously been exam- 
ined were gathered in one of the halls with- 
inthe college grounds, the young women, 
at the safe distance and among the more fem- 
inine associations of the botanical gardens, 
were passing through the same ordeal. It 
was intended, and there is no reason to 
doubt the honesty of the examiners, to 
make the papers and the test generally as 
difficult in one case as the other. Noad- 
vantage was given tothe young men. Of 
the twenty-four who applied and were 
admitted, four presented themselves as stu- 
dents for a fullfour-years course—a course 
as nearly identical as possible with the four- 
years course of a Harvard student. The 
others took special courses; and these also 
correspond with the parallel courses of Har- 
vard. In brief, both in examinations and 
in courses of study, the aim is to repeat for 
women the work imposed on the men. 

The courses of study for the year 1879—80 
were announced in May, and the character 
of the students may be inferred from the 
choice made by those who were finally ad- 
mitted as properly qualified. In Greek, 
three will study Lysias, the Apology and 
Crito of Plato, and the Odyssey of 
Homer, under Mr. Briggs; four Greek 
composition and written translation, under 
Assistant Professor White; two the Aga- 
memnon and Eumenides of Aischylus and 
three books of Thucydides, under Professor 
Goodwin. In Latin, five take Livy and 
the Odes of Horace, under Mr. Hale; 
four Latin composition and translation at 
sight, under Mr. Gould; and two Pliny’s 
Letters and Tacitus, under Professor Lane, 
One also takes Sanskrit, under Professor 
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Greenough. In English, five take English 


— 
composition, under Professor Hill. It is 
rather noticeable that the usually popular 
topics among young women—those connect- 
ed with the study of English literature— 
have been declined. In Gesman, two take 
Elementary German and two Goethe and 
Literature of the XIXth Century, under 
Assistant Professor Bartlett; and two 
German composition and oral  exer- 
cises, under Mr. Sheldon. In French, 
Professor Bécher has four pupils in La 
Fontaine, Racine, Taine, Alfred de Musset, 
and one in grammaire historique francaise. 
Assistant Professor Jacquinot has three in 
littérature francaise du XTX siécle. In phi- 
losophy three take the introductory course 
in metaphysics and logic, under Assistant 
Professor Palmer. In political economy 
four students are enrolled, under Mr. 
Laughlin. In history, Mr. Emerton has 
a student in ‘Revival of Learning and 
Reformation,” and Mr. Bendelari one in 
French Revolution. In music, Professor 
Paine has two in harmony and counter- 
point. In mathematics two take solid 
geometry, plane trigonometry, and ad- 
vanced algebra, under Mr. G. R. Briggs; 
three analytic geometry, under Assistant 
Professor Byerly; and two the differential 
and integral calculus, under Professor J. M. 
Peirce. In physics, three take descriptive 
physics (mechanics, light, and heat), under 
Mr. Wilson. In natural history, Professor 
Goodale directs two in laboratory instruc- 
tion in the microscopic anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and development of plants. 

It would be interesting if one were to in- 
spect also the list of studies offered by the 
committee but not taken by the students, 
No one took courses in Italian or Spanish, 
and in philosophy the more advanced stud- 
ies were modestly declined. Yet it cannot 
be said that those chosen were what go here 
by the name of Soft Electives; and the 
indications are pretty clear that the students 
enrolled have come for work, and not for 
the fun of the thing. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to say what inducements were of- 
fered to those girls who should represent 
the class largely found in our colleges of 
students indifferent to study, but open to 
propositions of lively times. There is no 
provision made for a frolic. There is no 
dormitory system, and very little opportu- 
nity, if any, for sodality among twenty-two 
girls scattered about town and meeting only 
in group of three or four for recitation. 
In this complete obliteration of a positive 
element in college life the experiment has a 
very decided character, as distinguished 
both from the colleges where the two sexes 
work together and from those exclusively 
devoted to the education of women. 

It will be noticed by those familiar with 
Harvard names that the instruction will be 
given by some of the best men in the Col- 
lege faculty; and, were the entire course 
laid before the reader, he would see how 
fully the scheme was sanctioned and aided 
by the body of scholars who make Harvard 
what it is. The committee may well be 
congratulated at cpening the College, not to 
let women in, but to let the professors out. 
The sympathy between the individual 
teachers and the plan is cordial and out- 
spoken. The College has not been called 
upon to take corporate action. There has 
been no necessity for that. It is sometimes 
said that the College looks with distrust 
upon the scheme; but it may be asked, if 
almost the whole College force has expressed 
its active interest (and no one, so far as I 
know, has opposed it), what entity re- 
mains to be called the College and to be 
charged with distrust? The community 
about here has shown its interest and con- 
fidence in the scheme by subscribing 
already seventeen thousand dollars, a fund 
which is necessary when one considers that 
the tuition fees exacted cannot, while the 
classes are so small, repay the professors 
for their time and labor. 

Meanwhile, the Annex is in full opera- 
tion. Two ladies have opened their houses 
for recitations, and recelve the students 
when they come; and some of the professors 
who have homes receive their classes in 
their own libraries. The private character 
of the work is thus guarded and a familiar 
and kindly influence thrown about the stu- 
dents’ lives. I see their fresh young faces 
as they go through our shady streets, and 
note the inquiring, eager looks which th 





cast at their new home, To how many 
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Is the goal of their desires! To how many 

of us this enterprise makes one more point 

about which to group reflections, questions, 

hopes, and doubts which reach very wide! 
CamBringr, Mass,, Sept. 20th, 1879. 





A NEW CONSENSUS. 
BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





Ir is getting to be very plain to those 
who have eyes to see that vast numbers in 
the Congregational churches—lay and cler- 
ical—no longer sympathize with the Old 
Consensus of Faith as a whole, and vehe- 
mently reject certain of its details. The 
denominational newspaper and ecclesiastical 
leaders may for a time repress a full ex- 
pression of these sentiments; but it will 
not be for long. The most controverted 
features of the Consensus were long ago in 
most pulpits shorn of their hard and repuls- 
ive features—softened down to nothing- 
ness or shut up in blinding circumlocu- 
tion. Now they are commonly omitted, or 
preached in rational ways and not at all in 
agreement with the Consensus, We do not 
refer only to endless punishment; but to 
divine sovereignty (in election and reproba- 
tion), total depravity, and other doctrines. 
Indeed, nearly every part of the Old Con- 
sensus, when it is stated with any fullness, 
is taken with qualifications that empty it 
both of its spirit and meaning, while many 
parts are rejected altogether. In short, it 
does not fit the age, if, indeed, it ever fitted 
any age. 

If such a work asa New Consensus should 

be undertaken, it ought to be not a work of 
elimination, but of reconstruction. It is a 
superficial view that regards endless punish- 
ment as the only matter of protest in the 
Congregational churches, It may be the 
most salient, but it is not the deepest point 
of criticism. The demand is fora New Con- 
sensus of the doctrines of Christianity. It 
Is consciously or unconsciously felt amongst 
the laity—and the pulpit vibrates with sym- 
pathy—that Calvinism does not contain 
their faith. The churches call themselves 
Calvinistic, but they are not Calvinistic; 
while many of the clergy have done what 
one of the most eminent and evangelical of 
their number said to the writer he had done 
—‘‘laid it upon the shelf long ago.” It no 
longer represents the philosophy, the ethics, 
or the religious life of either clergy or laity, 
except in some feeble, qualified sense. The 
perfunctory reiteration of it in convention 
and council is no indication of substantial 
belief, and is by no means so significant as 
the general disposition to fight shy of it, 
The Council of Oberlin says, ‘‘ We believe, 
as before”; but does not dare to repeat the 
words. In associations and before install- 
ing councils it is subscribed to as a whole, 
and afterward rejected, point by point, in 
detail. We are aware that this process is 
called a modification of Calvinism; but Cal- 
vinism, by its very perfection as a system, 
is incapable of any great modification. It 
is like rounding a sphere or squaring acube, 
Equally irrelevant is it to discuss the ques- 
tion if the churches are bound to a “ histor- 
ic belief.” Whichever way it is decided, 
little is gained. If in the negative, it sim- 
ply declares a fact that is daily declaring it- 
self. In other words, the age is asserting 
its competence to read the Bible for itself. 
If it is decided in the affirmative, not a soul 
believes more or differently. It is not the 
fashion of the century to co-ordinate its 
faith toa majority vote. 

Whenever a New Consensus is formed— 
whether it comes about by vote of General 
Council or, more probably, grows up 
through individual assertion and general 
agreement—it will be radically unlike the 
Old, though retaining some of its features, 

The Old Consensus is based upon and 
draws its spirit from the divine sovereignty. 
The New Consensus will be based on the 
divine righteousness, which, however, is the 
old—older than Calvin or Augustine. 

Mr, Maine has clearly shown that the old 
Roman idea of power entered into and col- 
ored the theology of the Church. Hence, 
the idea of sovereignty as underlying theol- 
ogy, which is generally supposed to have 
been drawn from the Epistle to the Romans, 
is of heathen origin, like so much else that 
crept into the Early Church. It was only 
through an exaggerated use and misunder- 
standing of the Epistle that it lent itself to 
the theory of divine sovereignty as the basis 


of theology, in place of divine righteous- 
ness. Nor is it strange that the former 
supplanted the latter. Not only is it a more 
pliant factor in creed-building, but it rep- 
resented the highest conception of the age 
and was the symbol of whatever of order 
and harmony existed in society, both in the 
time of Augustine and Calvin. 

Sovereignty means power, force. If it is 
made the emphatic factor of theology, its 
color strikes through and overspreads the 
entire system of conjoined truths. The re- 
lations between God and men take on an 
arbitrary cast, for power is opposed in spirit 
to choice and freedom. Hence—and it is 
the unending and unanswerable criticism of 
Calvinism—it is tinged with necessity. But 
righteousness means eharacter; and when 
made the emphatic factor of theology it 
yields a logical and coherent order in the 
system of which it is the head. It is corre- 
lated to freedom and choice, by which alone 
character is possible. Out of the divine 
righteousness flows human righteousness, 
and it can proceed from no other source. 
In the systems based upon sovereignty hu- 
man character is simply .an adjunct—a 
seemly concomitant of a of the 
divine power, but having oidlievce 
tion with it. Power demands love; right- 
eousness creates it. Power and character 
cannot be correlated. It is like hearing a 
picture or seeing music. The phrases that 
go with one do not go with the other. Ina 
recent editorial item, it was said that one 
‘must believe” thus and so, or leave the 
denomination. But no man since the world 
began ever believed a moral truth as the 
result of ‘‘ must.” The divine sovereignty 
is, of course, an element of theology; but 
it should not be made to underlie and give 
color to it, simply because it does not stand 
for the result aimed at by theology—viz., 
righteous character. Morals in man are based 
upon correlatives in God. An ethical faith 
must have an ethical foundation. 

Calvinism has served the state better than 
it has served the Church. If it paved the 
way for liberty among the nations, it proved 
an enthrallment of souls. It failed to make 
the true antithesis, turning from papal sov- 
ereignty to divine sovereignty—not reflect- 
ing that power in itself is alien to charac- 
ter. Had it, instead, planted itself on the 
divine righteousness, it would have wrought 
as effectively in the state and more truly in 
religion, 

The present jangle in theology is due to 
the impossibility of reconciling the en- 
lightened moral conceptions of the present 
with the traditional dogmas. They refuse to 
mingle; they do not lie in the same plane. 
All attempts to hold them together breed 
doubt and infidelity. The earnest re- 
ligious world presents the strange and sad 
picture of striving to support high morals 
without a theology. The first thing a 
bright graduate from the seminary does is 
to drop his theology, and goto preaching 
psychology, or sensationalism, or per- 
chance downright Christian common sense 
—anything but theology. But every thought- 
ful mind sees that there can be no thor- 
ough and practical system of morals with- 
outa like thoroughand practical recognition 
of God. But character in man springs out 
of character in God; not out of God’s 
power. The want of the day, beyond all 
question, is a theology. The hue of atheism 

overspreads society. The reform must be 
radical, though it need not come about by 
any upheaving or revolutionary process. 
We must have a theology based upon the 
divine righteousness, as it is in the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, and as it is not in 
Calvinism. We gather from the Bible and 
the divine revelations in society a certain 
conception of God. We turn to our theol- 
ogy, and itis not to be foundin it. We 
study our theology, and it yields a concep- 
tion of life unsuited to the age. Meanwhile, 
the people perish for lack of knowledge; 
for there is no cause so prolific of unbelief 
as discord between a received philosophy of 
life and the facts of life. 

The New Consensus will embrace those 
truths that logically yield character, and it 
will embrace nothing more. There is no 
necessity of further agreement than as to 
those doctrines that are essential to right- 
eousness. There will be a vast amount of 
important truth outside of such a Consensus 





—Christian doctrines, even—about which 
men may speculate as they will, giving and 


New Consensus will be to unite Christian 
believers in a pratical way as to a few of 
the main channels through which the right- 
eousness of God flows down into men, 

It may not be presumptuous to indicate 
what such a Consensus would be like. 

1. It would affirm the righteousness of 
God as his fundamental attribute, and that 
he manifests himself as righteous and mer- 
ciful and as reigning in righteous and 
merciful love. 

2. It would accept the Christ as this per- 
fect manifestation, through sacrifice, of the 
divine love and mercy, and the fulfillment 
of his righteousness in humanity. It would 
also accept the Christ as the head of the 
race—at once Saviour and Master of every 
man born into the world. 

8. It would affirm faith in the Holy Spirit 
as the regenerator, sanctifier, teacher, and 
inspirer of men. 

4, It would affirm the fact of sin and its 
punishment, the need of its forgiveness and 
of deliverance from it, and of a regenerated 
spirit. 

5. It would affirm righteousness as the 
logical outcome of faith in the foregoing 
truths, to be the law and end of life for the 
race. 

6. It would affirm a faith in immortal- 
ity as the essential atmosphere for the 
practical unfolding of these doctrines, 

And here it might end, leaving, of course, 
many and vastly important truths unnamed. 
It lacks and ought to lack sharpness, for 
closeness of definition narrows and ex- 
cludes. The Consensus of the churches 
ought not to define their faith. That every 
man must do for himself, with God’s Word 
and works before him, and intelligent ven- 
eration for the past and discriminating 
respect for opinions held by great bodies of 
believers; but a Consensus should merely 
indicate the direction in which they should 
go, and furnish enough, and only enough, 
common ground for practical co-operation 
in securing practical righteousness, All 
else must be left to that spirit of toleration 
and freedom which is born of love and in- 
telligence, and to illumination from the 
true Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

There is no spirit of iconoclasm in 
these suggestions. It is in the spirit of 
conservatism that we press our conviction 
that, if the discord between our creeds and 
our actual faith were removed, and, instead, 
there were enunciated—simply to guide, and 
not to bind—a few of the facts that contain 
the soul and drift of the Gospel and that 
fallin with the current of Divine Provi- 
dence, there would be more faith, more 
fellowship, and a better future than that 
which now seems to overhang the churches. 

Nortu ADAMS, Mass. 





THE MEEKNESS OF CHRIST. 
A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. ©. H. SPURGEON, 








“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest, Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; forI am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.”—Matruew xi, 
28—80. 

Tue single sentence which I have selected 
for my text consists of these words: ‘I am 
meek and lowly in heart.’? These words might 
be taken to have three distinct bearings upon 
the context. They may be regarded as being 
the lesson to be taught: ‘‘Learn of me; for lam 
meek and lowly in heart.” 

One great lesson of the Gospel is to teach us 
to be meek—to put away our high and angry 
spirits and to make us lowly in heart. Perad- 
venture this is the meaning of the passage— 
that, if we will but come to Christ’s school, he 
will teach us the hardest of all lessons, how to 
be meek and lowly in heart. 

Again, other expositors might consider this 
sentence to signify that it is the only spirit in 
which a man can learn of Jesus—the spirit which 
is necessary, if we would become Christ’s 
scholars. We can learn nothing, even of Christ 
himself, while we hold our heads up with pride 
or exalt ourselves with self-confidence, We 
must be meek and lowly in heart, otherWise 
we are totally unfit to be taught by Christ. 
Empty vessels may be filled ; but vessels that 
are full already can receive no more. 

The man who knows his own emptiness can 
receive abundance of knowledge, and wisdom, 
and grace from Christ; but he who glories in 
himself is not in a fit condition to receive any- 








thing from God. I have no doubt that both of 
these interpretations are true and might be 


receiving toleration. The object of thé | borne out by the connection. It is thé lesson 








of Christ’s school; it. 1s the spirit of Christ's 
disciples. 

But I am inclined rather to look upon these 
words as being a commendation of the Teacher 
himself. “‘Come unto me and learn ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” As much as to say? 
“T can teach, and you will not find it hard to 
learn of me.” In fact, the subject of the 
present discourse is briefiy this—the gentle, 
lovely character of Christ should be a high 
and powerful inducement to sinners to come to 


Christ. 

Christ is no egotist. He takes no praise to him, 
self. If ever he utters a word in self-commend- 
ation, it is not with that object. It is with an- 
other design—namely, that he may entice souls 
to come to him. Here, in order to exhibit this 
meekness, I shall have to speak of him fn sev- 
eral ways. 

1. First, Christ is MEEK, AS OPPOSED TO THE 
FEROOITY OF SPTRIT MANIFESTED BY ZEALOTS 
AND BIGOTS. Take, for a prominent exam- 
ple of the opposite of meekness, the false 
prophet Mohammed. The strength of his 
cause lies in the fact that he is not 
meek. He presents himself before those 
whom he claims as disciples, and says: ‘* Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
neither meek nor lowly in heart. I will have 
no patience with you. There is my creed or 
there is the scimitar. Death or conversion, 
whichever you please.” 

The moment the Mohammedan religion 
withdrew that very forcible argument of 
decapitation or impalement it stayed in 
its work of conversion, and never pro- 
gressed, for the very strength of the false 
prophet lays in the absence of any meckness, 
How opposite this is to Christ! Although he 
hath a right to demand man's love and man’s 
faith, yet he comes not into the world to de- 
mand it with fire and sword. His might is 
under persuasion ; his strength is quiet for- 
bearance and patient endurance ; his mightiest 
force is the sweet attraction of compassion and 


love. 
He knoweth nothing of the ferocious hosts 


of Mohammed; he bids none of us draw our 
sword to propagate the faith, but saith: ‘‘ Pat 
up thy sword into its scabbard. They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
“My kingdom {s not of this world, else might 
my servants fight.” Nay, Mohammed fs not 
the only instance we can bring; but even good 
men are subject to the ike mistakes. They 
imagine that religion is to be spread by terror 
and thunder. 

Look at John himself, the most lovely of all 
the disciples. He would call fire from Heaven 
on a village of Samaritans, because they reject- 
ed Christ. Hark to his hot inquiry: ‘‘ Wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from 
Heaven and consume them?’’ Christ’s disct- 
ples were to him something like the sons of 
Zerulah to David; for when Shimei mocked 
David the sons of Zeruiah said: ‘“* Why should 
this dead dog curse my lord theking? Let me 
go over, I pray thee, and take off his head.” 
But David meekly said: “‘ What havelI to do 
with you, ye sons of Zeruiah ?”’ and put them 
aside. 

He had something of the spirit of his Master. 
He knew that hishonor was not then to be 
defended by sword or spear, O blessed Jesus! 
thou hast no fury in thy spirit. When men 
rejected thee, thou didst not draw the sword 
to smite ; but, on the contrary, thou didst yield 
thine eyes to weeping. Behold your Saviour, 
disciples, and see whether he was not meek, 
He had long preached in Jerusalem without 
effect, and at last he knew that they were 
ready to put him to death. But what said he, 
as, standing on the top of the hill, he beheld 
the city that had rejected his Gospel. 

Did he evoke a curse upon it? Did he suf- 
fer one word of anger to leap from his burning 
heart? Ah! no. There were flames; but 
they were those of love. There were scalding 
drops; but they were those of grief. He be- 
held the city, and wept over it, and said: ““O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would | have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen gath- 
ereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!’’ And for a further proof of the 
absence of all uncharitableness, observe 
that, even when they drove the nails into 
his blessed hands, yet he had no curse to 
breathe upon them ; but his dying exclamation 


| was: “Father, forgive them, for they know 


not what they do!” Osinners! see whata 
Christ it is that we bid you serve. No angry 
bigot ; no fierce warrior, claiming your unwill- 
ing faith. He isa tender Jesus. Your rejec- 
tion of him has made his bowels yearn over 
you; and, though you abhor his Gospel, he 
has pleaded for you, saying: ‘‘ Let him alone 
yet another year, till I dig about him. Perad- 
venture he may yet bring forth fruit.” What 
a patient Master is he! Oh! will you not 
serve him? 

Il. But the idea is not brought out fully un- 
less we take another sense. THERE IS A STERN- 
NESS WHICH CANNOT BB CONDEMNED. A Chris- 
tian man will often feel himself called to bear 
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most solemn and stern witness against the 

error of his times. But Christ’s mission, al- 

though it certainly did testify against the sin 
of his times, yet had a far greater reference to 
the salvation of the souls of men. 

To show the idea that I have in my own mind, 
which I have not yet brought out, I must pic- 
ture Elijah What a man was he! His mis- 
sion was to be the bold, unflinching advocate 
of the right and to bear a constant testimony 
against the wickedness of his age. And how 
boldly did he speak! Look at him! How grand 
the picture! Can you not conceive him on 
that memorable day when he met Ahab, and 
Ahab said: ‘‘ Hast thou found me, O mine ene- 
my?’ 

Do you mark that mighty answer which Eli- 
jah gave him, while the king trembles at his 
words? Or, better still, can you picture the 
ecene when Elijah said: ‘‘Take you two bul- 
locks, ye priests, and build an altar, and see 
this day whether God be God or Baal be God’’ ? 
Do you see him as he mocks the worshipers of 
Baal, and with a biting irony says to them: 
“Cry aloud, for he is a god’’? Anddo you 
see him in the last grand scene, when the fire 
has come down from Heaven, and consumed 
the sacrifice, and licked up the water, and 
burned the altar? Do you hear him cry: 
“Take the prophets of Baal. Let not one 
escape’? Can you see himin his might hew- 
ing them in pieces by the brook, and making 
their flesh a feast for the fowls of Heaven ? 

Now, you cannot picture Christ in the same 
position. He had the stern qualities of Elijah ; 
but he kept them, as it were, behind, like 
sleeping thunder, that must not as yet waken 
and lift up its voice, There were some rum- 
blings of the tempest, it is true, when he spoke 
60 sternly to the, Sadducees, and Scribes, and 
Pharisees, Those woes were like murmurings 
of a distant storm—but it was a distant storm ; 
whereas Elijah lived in the midst of the whirl- 
wind itself, and was no still small voice, but 
was as the very fire of God, and like the chari- 
ot in which he mounted to Heayen—fit chariot 
for such a fiery man ! 

Christ here stands in marked contrast. Pic- 
ture him in somewhat a like position to Elijah 
with Ahab. There is Jesus left alone with an 
adulterous woman. She has been taken in the 
very fact. Her accusers are present, ready to 
bear witness against her. By a simple sen- 
tence he empties the room of every witness. 
Convicted by their conscience, they all retire. 
And now what does Christ say? The woman 
might have lifted her eyes, and have looked at 

him, and said ‘‘ Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy?” forshe might have regarded Christ 
as the enemy of so base a sin as that which 
she had committed against her marriage-bed.- 
But, instead thereof, Jesus said: ‘Doth no 
man condemn thee? Neither do I condemn 
thee. Goand sin no more.’”’ Oh! how differ- 
ent from the sternness of Elijah ! 

Sinners! if I hadto preach Elijah as your 
Saviour, I should feel that I had a hard task ; 
for you might throw it in my teeth: “Shall 
we come to Elijah? He will call fire from 
Heaven on us, as he did upon the captains and 
their fifties, Shall we come to Elijah ? Surely, 
he will slay us, for we have been like the 
prophets of Baal.”’ Nay, sinners; but I bid 
you come to Christ. Come to him, who, al- 
though he hated sin more than Elijah could 
do, yet nevertheless loved the sinner; who, 
though he would not spare iniquity, yet spares 
the transgressors, and has no words but those 
of love and mercy, and peace and comfort, for 
those of you who will now come and put your 
trust in him. 

I must put in a word here by way of caveat. 
I am very far from imputing for a single mo- 
ment any blame to Elijah. He was quite right. 
None but Elijah could have fulfilled the mission 
which his Master gave him, He needed to be 
all he was, and certainly not less stern; but 
Elijah was not sent to be a Saviour. He was 
quite unfit for that. He was sent to adminis- 
tera stern rebuke. He was God’s iron tongue 
of threatening; not God’s silver tongue of 
mercy. 

Now, Jesusis the silver tongue of grace. 
Sinners! hear the sweet bells ringing as Jesus 
now invites you tocome unto him. ‘‘Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden; 
for I am not stern, Iam not harsh, I am no fire- 
killing Elijah. Iam the meek, tender, lowly- 
hearted Jesus.” 

ITI. CHRIST IS MEEK OF HEART.—To exhibit 
this quality in another light, call to your 
minds Moses, Moses was the meekest of men; 
and yet Christ far excels Moses in his meck- 
ness. Around Moses there seems to be a 
hedge, a ring of fire. The character of Moses 
is like Mount Sinai. It hath bounds set about 
it,so that one cannot draw near unto him. 
Moses was not an approachable person. He was 
quiet and meek and tender; but there was a 
sacred majesty about the king in Jeshurun that 
hedged his path, so that we cannot imagine the 
people making themselves familiar with him. 

Whoever read of Moses sitting down upon a 
well and talking to a harlot, like the woman of 
Samaria? Whoever heard a story of a Magda- 





lene washing the feet of Moses? Can ye con- 
ceive Moses eating bread with a sinner, or pass- 
ing under a sycamore tree and calling Zaccheus, 
the thievish publican, and bidding him come 
down? There is a kind of stately majesty in 
Moses. No mere affectation of standing alone ; 
but a loneliness of superior worth. Men looked 
up to him as to some cloud-capped mountain, 
and despaired of being able to enter into the 
lofty circle within which they might have 
communed with him. 

Moses always had in spirit what he once had 
in visible token. He had aglory about his brow, 
and before he could converse with men he must 
wear a veil, for they could not bear to look 
upon the face of Moses. But how different is 
Jesus! Heisa man among men. Wherever 
he goes, no one is afraid to speak to him. You 
scarcely meet with any one who dares not ap- 
proach him. 

There is a poor woman, it is true, who hath the 
flux, and she fears to come near him, because 
she is ceremonially unclean ; but even she can 
come behind him inthe press and touch the 
hem of his garment, and virtue goeth out of 
him. Nobody was afraid of Jesus, The moth- 
ers brought their little babes to him. Whoever 
heard of their doing that to Moses? Did ever 
babe get a blessing of Moses? But Jesus was 
all meekness—the approachable man, feasting 
with the wedding guests, sitting down with 
sinners, conversing with the unholy and the 
unclean, touching the leper, and making him- 
self at home with all men. 

Sinners! this is the One we invite you to— 
this homely man, Christ. Not to Moses, for 
you might say: ‘‘ He hath horns of light, and 
how shall I draw near to his majesty? He is 
bright perfection ; the very lightningsof Sinai 
rest upon his brow.’? But, sinners, ye cannot 
say that of Christ. He is as holy as Moses; as 
great and far greater ; but he is still so homely 
that ye may come to him. Little children, ye 
may put your trust inhim. Ye may say your 
little prayer: 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look on me, a little child; 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.” 
He will not cast you away, or think you have 
intruded on him. Ye harlots, ye drunkards, 
ye feasters, ye wedding guests—ye may all 
come. ‘ This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” He is ‘‘meek and lowly in 
heart.” That gives, I think, a still fuller and 
broader sense to the term ‘* meek.” 
IV. But yet to push the term a little further. 
CHRIST ON EARTH WAS A KING; but there was 
nothing about him of the exclusive pomp of 
kings, which excludes the common people 
from their society. Look at the Eastern king 
Ahasuerus, sitting on his throne. He is con- 
sidered by his people as a superior being. 
None may come in unto the king unless he is 
called for. Should he venture to pass the 
circle, the guards will slay him, unless the 
king stretches out the golden scepter. Even 
Esther, his beloved wife, is afraid to draw 
near, and must put her life in her hand ff she 
comes into the presence of the king uncalled. 
Christ isa King ; but where his pomp? Where 
the janitor that keeps his door and thrusts 
away the poor? Where the soldiers that ride 
on either side of his chariot, to screen the mon- 
arch from the gaze of poverty? See thy King, 
O Zion! He comes, he comes in royal pomp! 
Behold Judah, behold thy King cometh! But 
how cometh he? ‘Meek and lowly, riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass.”?> And who are his attendants? See, the 
young children, boys and girls! They cry: 
**Hosannah! Hosannah! Hosannah !’’ 

And who are they that wait upon him? His 
poor disciples. They pull the branches from 
the trees; they cast their garments in the 
street; and there he rideth on—Judah’s royal 
King. His courtiers are the poor; his pomp is 
that tribute which grateful hearts delight to 
offer. O sinners, will you not come to 
Christ? There is nothing in him to keep you 
back. 

You need not say, like Esther did of old: 
“Twill go in unto the king. If I perish, I per- 
ish.” Come, and welcome! Come, and wel- 
come! Christ is more ready to receive you 
than you are to come to him. Come to the 
King! ‘‘ What is thy petition and what is thy 
request? It shall be done unto thee.” 

If thou stayest away, it is not because he 
shuts the door; it is because thou wilt not 
come. Come, filthy, naked, ragged, poor, 
lost, ruined, come, just as thou art. Here he 
stands, like a fountain freely opened for all 
comers. ‘* Whosoever will, let him come and 
take of the waters of life freely.” 

V. Iwill give you but one more pictare to 
set forth the meekness of Christ, and I think 
I shall not have completed the story without 
it. IN HIM THERE IS AN ABSENCE OF ALL SELF- 
ISHNESS. 

You remember the history of Jonah. Jonah 
is sent to prophesy against Nineveh; but he is 
selfish. He will not go, for he shall get no 
honor by it. He does not want to go so long 





journey for #80 small a price. He will not go. 


He will take a ship and go to Tarshish. He is 
thrown out into the sea, swallowed by a fish, 
and vomited by it upon dry land. He goes 
away to Nineveh, and not wanting courage. 
He goes through its streets, crying: ‘‘ Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 

That one man’s earnest cry moves the 
city from one end to the other. The king 
proclaims a fast; the people mourn in sack- 
cloth and confess their sins. God sends 
them tidings of mercy, and they are spared. 
But what will Jonah do? Oh! tell it 
not, ye heavens; let none hear it, that ever 
a prophet of God could do the like. He 
sits himself down and he is angry with God. 
And why his anger? ‘‘ Because,” says he, 
“God has not destroyed that city.’’ If God 
had destroyed the city, he would have shouted 
over the ruins, because his reputation would 
have been safe ; but now that the city is saved, 
and his own reputation for a prophet tarnished, 
he must needs sit down4in anger. 

But Christ is the very reverse of this. Sin- 
ners, Christ does thunder at you sometimes; 
but it is always that he may bring you to re- 
pentance. He does take Jonah’s cry, and 
utter it far more mightily than Jonah could; 
he does warn you that there is a fire that never 
can be quenched and aworm that dieth not; 
but if you turn to him, will he sit down and be 
angry? Oh, no! MethinksI see him. There 
you comé,'poor prodigals. Your Father falls 
upon your) and kisses yea, and you are 
accepted) én@-a ‘feast is made. Here comes 
the elder brother, Jesus. What does he say? 
Is he angry because you are saved? Ah, no! 
“My Father,” saith he, ‘‘my younger brothers 
have all come home, and I love them. They 
shall share my honors; they shall sit upon my 
throne; they shall share my Heaven.” ‘* Where 
Tam, there they shall be also.”? I will take 
them into union with myself, and, as they have 
wasted their inheritance, all that I have shall 
be theirs forever. 

O come home, prodigal! There is no an- 
gry brother and no angry father! Come back, 
come back, my brother, my wandering broth- 
er! Iinvite thee. For Jesus is rejoiced to re- 
ceive thee. Do you not see, then, that the 
meekness of Christ is a sweet and blessed 
reason why we should come to him ? 








Sanitary, 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, IN THEIR 
PROGRESS AND THEIR AIMS. 


WHEN in 1834 Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, 
wrote his ‘‘ Principles of Physiology applied 
to the Preservation of Health and to the Im- 
provement of Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion,” as he himself afterward said, the propo- 
sition that physiology should constitute a part 
of general education was generally received 
with ridicule or doubt and by many with abso- 
lute disgust. But his own book, of which in the 
first six years 16,000 copies were sold in Great 
Britain and 30,000 in the United States, did 
much to initiate a change and a progress 
which has been ever since accelerating. In 
his preface to the edition of 1843 he says: ‘‘ As 
a proof of this advance, I may refer to the pains 
taken in the ventilation, lighting, and heating 
of the new Houses of Parliament and many of 
the public offices and hospitals ; to the recent 
official investigation into the means required 
for promoting the health in large towns ; to 
the attention now devoted to secure an im- 
proved construction of houses, a better supply 
of water, more thorough draining, and a more 
adequate supply of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, as well as a proper system of edu- 
cation and moral training, for the laboring 
poor.” Itis a good proof of the value of the 
work that successive editions have been called 
for, until it is estimated that 200,000 copies have 
been sold. Both Sir James Coxe and Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, two of the distinguished physicians 
of Edinburgh, have deemed it worthy of their 
editorship and have kept it abreast with the 
best information on the subjects of which it 
treats. The student of hygiene at the present 
day will not do amiss if he places it on his 
table as one of his first books, while its easy 
style and popular manner commend it to all 
who are capable of considering the close rela- 
tion there is between a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the body and the 
maintenance of health. His narrative of a 
pedestrian excursion bya youth ignorant of 
physiology, although quaint, still describes 
that vacation exercise which by an ill-timed 
outbreak seeks to compensate for the infringe- 
ments and derelictions of all the rest of the 
year. His notes on malaria and contagion as 
absorbed by the skin, and his suggestions as to 
means of safety in marshy localities, as to the 
escape of low places while now and then high 
lands are affected; his remarks as to the 
wholesomeness of night air if dry, as to the 
deleterious influence of filth as promoted by 
dampness of the air, as to the deodorizing 
properties of dry earth, and a hundred 





ether thoughts and suggestions, appearing 


amid pages of exact anatomical and physi- 
ological facts, make us feel that he aceom- 
plished very much in forecasting and out- 
lining the field for sanitary work and indi- 
cating the methods by which both the study 
and the practice should be conducted. He in- 
sists that we do well to study the exact laws 
of Nature and seek to conform thereto, and 
well quotes the pithy sentence of Maynwar- 
inge: ‘‘ Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and 
pleasure of every man, to do as he list—after 
the dictates of a depraved humor and extrava- 
gant phancy, to live at what rate he pleaseth ; 
but every one is bound to observe the injunc- 
tions and law of Nature, upon the penalty of 
forfeiting their health, strength, and liberty— 
the true and long enjoyment of themselves.” 
His own feebleness of health led him to study 
with interested zeal the methods by which 
feeble lives were to be preserved; while 
his eminent medical culture and his hearty 
sympathy in all human interests secured to him 
both the knowledge and the zeal needed for 
close investigation and impressive communica- 
tion of his views for the good of society. 
Another of his works, ‘‘The Management of 
Infancy, Physiological and Moral,” as edited 
by Sir James Clark, is especially directed to- 
ward diminishing the great mortality of early 
age and instructing mothers in such care of the 
physical, mental, and moral unity as shall 
make the three adjusted in the beautiful sym- 
metry of a sustained manhood and woman- 
hood. We only wish that just such books 
could get more thoroughly into general circu- 
lation, and take the place of some of our prim- 
ers, which represent more the shrewdness of 
publishers than the expert knowledge of their 
job-work editors. We do think, however, 

there is much advance in appreciation of the 

importance of joining health and education. 

As physical science makes its way into the 

school-room, it is hard to keep the relation of 
men and women thereto waiting in the entry. 

Whether we will or no, some one will ask 

whether all this science does not mean some- 

thing about the mechanics and chemistry and 

physics and physique of men; whether it is 

not possible so to apply the principles of edu- 

cation as to get a rounded whole, instead of 
distorted, jactitatory concern, in which mind, 

body, and soul seem linked for a prolonged 

warfare. Itis a great encouragement that the 

inquiries embraced in physiology and hygiene 

are no longer regarded as the professional 

specialty of physicians. It is no longer intru- 

sive for every man, woman, and child to seek 

a knowledge of the great governing laws by 

which the machine we ourselves have to a large 

extent to operate must be run. The school, 

the lecture-room, and the great arm of the 

press are always wielding a good influence in 

behalf of stamina and the all-sanity which 

true health means. Intelligence and drill are 

necessary to keep us in adjustment with the 

world about us, 


Kine Arts. 


THe Gazette Archeolegique, a new and im- 
portant French journal, figures an antique 
relief which seems copied from a work of 
Phidias, described by Pausanias. It represents 
the birth of Venus from the sea. She is repre 
sented with dripping garments three-quarters 
out of the sea, with her back to Cupid, who 
stoops from a rock to lift her with his hands 
under her shoulders. Her head is thrown back, 
as if in half unconsciousness. The figure of 
Peitho crowning Venus, which was in the 
composition of Phidias, is wanting. 











...-It is positively announced that the 
Cologne Cathedral will be finished next year. 
Nothing remains but to put on the massive 
stone caps on the two towers and to fix the 
huge crosses that surmount them. This is 
difficult and dangerous work. 


....The discoveries made at Olympia and 
elsewhere are so important that the history of 
Greek art needs to be almost entirely rewrit- 
ten. Professor Overbeck is attempting this in 
the third edition of his (German) “ History of 
Greek Sculpture.” 


...-The caricaturist, Cham, who has died 
suddenly in Paris, was the son of the Count de 
Noe. He took the name of Cham (Shem) as a 
suggestion of his paternal name when his 
father objected to his making art a profession. 


...-For the fifty-third exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin only 879 pictures . 
have been accepted. Landscape predominates 
and historical paintings are very few. 


....Mr. Bogardus, of this city, is issuing 
very handsome cabinet-size photographs of 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson. 


...-Mr. John La Farge has designed some 
stained glass windows for the Memorial Hall 
at Harvard. 


...- Mr. Whistler has gone to Venice, to make 





a series of etchings for a London publisher. 
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Missions, / 


HL ersonatities, 


Tae Hon. E. B. Washburn says that Gen. 
Grant will probably settle down in his old 
home at Galena, Illinois. His residence there 
is the one presented to him by some of his in- 
timate friends, when he returned to Galena, at 
the close of the war. The furniture was con- 
tributed by his townspeople and former resi- 
dents, and when the General and Mrs. Grant 
arrived in Galena, they were escorted to their 
home on the hill, where they found everything 
in readiness for their reception, even to a 
sumptuous dinner already prepared and on the 
table. A few evenings after, the donors, with 
their wives and afew invited guests, assem- 
bled at the residence, where a deed of the 
property was formally presented to Gen. Grant 
by the Hon. R. H. McClellan, on behalf of the 
contributors. 





--The Neapolitan correspondent of the 
Paris Globe reports that the ex-Khedive seems 
delighted with Naples. He continues his or- 
dinary mode of life, and repairs every evening 
to his harem, returning early to his hotel, 
where he works in his study and receives his 
daughter Maléka, a child of eleven, who wears 
European attire and comes with her English 
governess. He writes a good many letters and 
sends an enormous number of telegrams, 
especially to Alexandria. He is to have six 
months to decide whether he will purchase the 
palace and demesne of ‘‘ Favorita,’? near 
Naples. His suite is of various nationalities. 


..-A recent visitor at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Thumb, near Middleboro, Mass., 
writes that the ‘‘ General” is now forty years 
old and weighs seventy-five pounds. Their 
residence is a three-story wooden house, taste- 
fully painted, with piazzas and bay windows 
commanding an extensive view of variegated 
scenery, handsomely furnished and replete 
with bric-d-brac and articles of virtu from all 
the world. 


----The Rev. Walter Mitchell, a brother of 
Donald T. Mitchell and who used to be a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazines, has lately 
exercised his esthetic yearnings after pure art 
on an old farmhouse at New London by paint- 
ing it and the fences and outbuildings in India 
red and having a yellow lattice-work along 
the piazza. A row of sunflowers also adorns 
the river-bank. 


-eeeA memorial tablet in honor of the late 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild has been erected 
in the East London Synagogue. The inscrip- 
tion says of him that he ‘‘ sought the welfare 
of his brethren in faith; he had a feeling 
heart for every woe; and he contributed with 
princely munificence to the building of this 
house of God.” 


-eoeAt a meeting of the creditors of the Rev. 
W. H. H. Murray, held at Guilford, Conn., last 
week, Senator O. H. Platt, who appeared for 
two that had endorsed Mr. Murray’s notes, 
said he believed that Mr. Murray’s assets 
would have paid all creditors had Mr. Murray 
been given time and had they been prudently 
managed. 


.-The Rev. Joseph Cook’s summer-house 
near Ticonderoga is called “ Cliff Seat.”” Here, 
says a writer in the Springfield Union, he has 
an octagonal study set in the woods—a study 
with doors in four of its sides, and furnished 
with a sofa, a few chairs, a desk, and some 
books. 


.---Colonel Edwin L. Drake, the first man to 
discover coal oil and who eventually made a for 
tune from the sale of oil, is now living at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., on a pension of $1,500 a year 
granted him by the Pennsylvania legislature. 


--»-Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson is described 
by a recent guest as tall and slender, with a 
thoughtful, refined face and silver hair. She 
is full of kindness and courtesy and responsive 
to the sympathies of those about her. 


..-.-Mrs, Lockyer, the wife of the editor of 
Nature, has just died, at the age of forty-two 
Like her husband, she was fond of serious 
study and translated exceedingly well several 
scientific works into English. 


--+»Mrs. Chisholm is receiving subscriptions 
to enable her to prosecute the remaining per- 
sons concerned in the murder of her husband 
and children. 


----Mr. Carlyle has been staying at the 
“Spa” of Moffat, with his newly-married 
nephew and niece, and is againin good health, 
it is said. 


.--Colonel T. W. Higginson, it is reported, 
has been mentioned as a possible mayor for 
Cambridge, Mass., where he now lives. 


--»-Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey will begin to 
hold a series of meetings in Cleveland in the 
course of a week or two. 


_ weeeThe Emperor William, ft fs said, never 
Ventures out of doofs in the morning before 
dasigaiting bis physician. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


SorENTIFIC men do not always arrrive at the 
same resultsin apparently the same class of 
researches ; and this teaches the necessity of 





repeated observations before any result is re- | 
ceived as true science, When the Colorado : 


potato beetle was first met with Paris green, 
it was unacceptable to many, for fear the 
plant would absorb the arsenic, and that 
such vegetable food would be injurious to 
health. The United States Department 
of Agriculture undertook an examination, 
and its chemist reported that the plant 
did not absorb the arsenical material placed 
in the soil to test the question. Now the re- 
sults of some more recent experiments are 
published, as made by Professor D. E. Davy, 
under the auspices of the Royal Dublin Socie- 
ty of Ireland. He finds that the plants used in 
his experiments do absorb arsenic, and this too 
in considerable quantity. There may be some- 
thing that will reconcile these conflicting results; 
and, if so, it should be made plain to the agri- 
culturist, who is taught to depend largely on the 
teachings of agricultural science. If plants 
can absorb anything that they may chance to 
be growing among, what use can we make of 
plant analysis? At present some one analyzes 
a plant, finds ite constituents, and the farmer 
is asked to return these constituents to the 
soil, if he would manure properly. Should he 
return arsenic when arsenic is found in the 
plant? These conflicting results ought not to 
be allowed to rest here. The exact truth is of 
great practical importance. 


.-Dr. Asa Gray believes full justice has not 
been done to his views in the note on Profes- 
sor Henslow’s paper on self-fertilization in 
flowers, given in THE INDEPENDENT of August 
2ist. He does not wish to be understood as 
including Henslow with Mueller, under the 
phrase from Darwin, the ‘difference is not 
wide.” It may serve an intelligent purpose to 
give here the differences between these distin- 
guished persons, as given by Dr. Gray himself 
in the criticism referred to: ‘‘ The insistence 
on the importance of self-fertilization is what 
gives this essay (Professor Henslow’s) its 
value. Asa whole, it fortifies the proposition 
well laid down by Herman Mueller, that under 
certain conditions the facility for self-fertiliza- 
tion is most advantageous to a plant, while 
under other conditions the inevitableness of 
cross-fertilization by the visits of insects 
is the more advantageous.’? The other posi- 
tion is thus described : ‘‘Mr. Darwin has con- 
sistently mantained that an occasional cross 
suffices to secure the benefits of intercrossing, 
whatever they maybe. As restricted to plants, 
the difference is not wide. Regarded generally, 
the Darwinian axiom is still best sustained.” 


...-In a recent contribution to the “ Pro- 
ceedings’? of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, Mr. H. W. Ravenel, 
the noted mycologist of South Carolina, con- 
tributes an additional fact to some already 
noted in that publication regarding the erec- 
tion of normally prostrate plants. It had 
already been recorded that prostrate purslane, 
euphorbias, and some others become erect 
when attacked by minute fungi. Mr. Ravenel 
now finds that it is only those species 
which attack the under surface of the 
leaves which induce the erect habit, those 
which confine themselves to the upper 
surface having no such power. Mr. Ravenel 
only gives this as his experience in his imme- 
diate vicinity, and offers it rather as a hint to 
other observers than asan absolute fact in 
every instance. The laws which regulate the 
angular divergence of branches and the direc- 
tion of leaf surfaces have not yet been demon- 
strated, and facts like these have a great 
value to vegetable biologists. 


.-Mr. Gill publishes the parallax of the 
sun obtained from his observations of the 
opposition of Mars, in 1876, at Ascension Island. 
The final reduction is not quite completed, 
as the places of one or two of the stars em- 
ployed are not yet entirely determined. He 
shows, however, that no corrections remaining 
to be introduced can possibly change more 
than 1-100 of a second of arc the result which 
he announces—viz., 8°.78, corresponding to a 
mean distance of the sun from the earth of 


98,101,000 miles. This parallax is somewhat 
smaller bt bo agg assumed - 
tronomers 0: a agrees very close y 
with that obtained from the discussion of 

British Transit of Venus observations, 

also with that deduced from the combination 
of Michelson’s velocity of Ment with Struve’s 
constant. of aberration. is probably the 
~er accurate of all the r ons yet 
made. 


.. The Indian elephants purchased for the 
Belgian expedition to Central Africa are a 
complete success. They have passed 
regions infested by the fatal teetee fly, and 
have been covered and well bitten by Ge 
agen Ren ae ey ee This is likely to 
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Tue General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in this country carries on. two foreign missions 


_7~one in India and one in Africa, The twen- 


tieth biennial report, which we have just 
received, states that the financial contributions 
have fallen off slightly during the past two 
years, and that about $38,000 will be re- 
quired the coming.two years to carry on the 
missions and pay off the debt which has accu- 
mulated. The mission in India is in aflourish- 
ing condition. The missionaries have been 
encouraged as never before. The great famine 
brought in the end good results. It hindered 
the work of the missionaries somewhat at 
first; but their opportunities afterward be- 
came enlarged. Many native Christians were 
driven from their homes into heathen 
communities; but they preserved their 
faith amid many temptations and obtained 
the good-will and respect of those with 
whom they came in contact. At the 
close of 1877 there were 38,540 (old and 
young) members in the mission ; in 1878, 4,781, 
there being a net gain in the year of 1,191, 
The number of baptisms was 1,227. There are 
4 stations, 8 ordained missionaries, 2 ordained 
native pastors, 4 catechists, 83 itinerant teach- 
ers, 8 Bible and tract colporteurs, 100 congre- 
gations, 2,086 communicants; baptized mem- 
bers, including children (Guntur, 1,884 ; Palnad, 
2,847), 4,731 ; unbaptized adherents (i. ¢., candi- 
dates for baptism), including children, 836. The 
Anglo-Vernacular High School bas 67 pupils, 
the 25 vernacular schools 400, and the three 
girls’ caste schools 120; making a total of 
58% scholars. There are 100 Sunday-schools, 
in which there are 2,500 scholars, old and 
young. There are 135 villages in which Chris- 
tians reside, 1 chapel, and 37 school or prayer- 
houses. The native congregations are re- 
quired to contribute at least a part of the 
salary of the teachers. A native congregation 
in Guntur is supporting a missionary teacher. 
The African mission has one station (Muhlen- 
berg), where there is a native congregation of 
50 or 60 members. A Christian community is 
being gradually formed, the school is flourish- 
ing, and the outlook is promising. The Board 
has adopted a proposal to establish a second 
station further inland, where the climate is 
more salubrious. 


...-If anybody supposes that converts to 
Christianity in pagan lands are all intellectual 
weaklings, he makes a great mistake. But 
there are but few who will not be surprised at 
the character of the books ordered recently 
from the rooms of the American Board, in Bos- 
ton, by the recent graduates of the Board's 


‘Training School in Kioto, Japan. Here is the 


list: ‘The Reign of Law,” Duke of Argyll; 
Marsh’s ‘‘ Man and Nature’; “ Lessons from 
Nature,’’ 8t. George Mivart ; Butler’s “‘ Anal- 
ogy’’; Porter’s ‘‘Human Intellect,” two 
copies ; Butler’s Sermons ; Hamilton’s “‘ Meta- 
physics,’’ two copies; Abbott’s ‘‘ Notes on 
John”; Kant’s “Critique of the Pure Rea- 
son’; McCosh’s ‘‘ Intuitions of Mind’; Hop- 
icins’s Outline Study of Man”’; McCosh’s 
“Divine Government.” Pretty strong meat 
this, as The Missionary Herald suggests. 


..The report of the Greek Mission of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church states that there 
are three ordained missionaries, including one 
native ; and three stations—one at Athens, one 
at Volos, and one at Salonika. There are church 
services and @ Bible-class and a Sunday- 
school ‘at each station. Two papers are pub- 
lished and some fifty-three books. Six young 
men are being trained for missionary work, 
The independent mission of Mr. George Con- 
stantine, in Athens, has preaching, Sunday- 
school, prayer and Bible-meetings, and it pub- 
lishes a paper and p rints and distributes tracts. 
Two communicants were received during the 
year, one by profession and one by letter. The 
preecers services were attended by about 40 


earers, and about as many children attend 
the Sunday-school. 


.-The Rev. Dr. N. Brown, missionary in 
Japan of the American Baptist Union, writes 
that he has completed the translation of the 
New Testament into the Japanese. He says 
since his arrival in Japan, six and a half years 
ago, his time has been about equally divided, 
exclusive of his regular missionary duties, be- 
tween the study of the language and translat- 
ing. He doubts ‘‘if there is any Eastern lan- 
guage into which the New Testament could be 
translated in a chortes, ime ak os oopenee 

na 

the tought of the orignal,” , He tonnaserred 
only two or three words in Greek—such as 

“ Amen ” and “ hyssop. ” 

++esKing Menelek, of the Shoa Country, 
which is south of Abyssinia and north of the 
Galla Country, has written a letter from Anko- 
bar to the London Anti-slayery Society, an- 
pounciog St * as a Christian king, has 


abolished slavery in Shoa. He complains {n the 
same letter that the n authorities have 
po et pe with ~y anne and 


fo came in into. into fl eountyy at aake anes aioe the id of 
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Mista Bete 


CRANE, D. M., wiawanite pa Mass,, died re- 
cently, 

DALRYMPLE, W. H., Haverhill, Mass., died 
recently. 

FRIEDRICH, F., ord. at Folsomdale, N. Y. 

GALLAHER, H. M., New Haven, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Hanson-Place ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

GUNNING, J. H., accepts call to First ch., 
Nyack, N. Y. 

HOLBROOK, J., Somerville, Mass., died re- 
cently. 

LECOMPT, E. A., Worthen 8t., Lowell, Mass., 
resigns. 

MORGAN, Freeman E., ord. at Morgen Park, 
ti. 

POWELL, J. R., Milford, O., resigns. 

PUTNAM, G. L., Lebanon, Conn., resigns, 

ROOT, E. C., ord. at New Hope, Va. 

ROWLEY, J., Racine, Wis., resigns. 

WHITEHEAD, J. M., South Belvidere, 0)., 
resigns. s 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEACH, Davin N., Westerly, R. I, accepts 
call to First ch., Wakefield, Mass. 

BOURNE, J. R., closes his labors at North 
Stonington, Conn. 

BURNAM, Cotutins G., accepts call to West. 
field, Vt. 

BRIDG MAN, C., Torringford, accepts call to 
Greenfield, Conn. 

COAN, L. 8., Alton, Me., died recently. 

CRAWFORD, 0. D., West Bloomfield, N. Y., 
goes to Mobile, Ala., under auspices Am, 
Miss. Ass. 

DELONG, T. W., Sheffield, O., resigns. 

DICKINSON, C. A., ord. over Second ch., 
Portland, Me. 

GRANT, H. M., inst. over Cent. ch., Middle- 
boro, Mass. 

HANNA, J. A., Thompson, accepts call to 
East ch., New Haven, Conn. 

a ial Lvorvs, ord, at Canton, Da- 

ota. 

MALLARY, R. D., Second ch., Detroit, Mich., 
resigns. 

MOULTON, R. C., Corey, accepts call to 
Rockford, Mich: 

PUDDEFORD, W. G., called to White Cloud 
and Alleytown, Mich. 

STEWART, 8. J., Fitchburg, Mass., resigns. 

STOWE, C. E., supplies Saco, Me., a year. 

STRONG, D. A., Hartland, Mich., resigns, 

THWING, C. F., ord. at Cambridge, Mass, 

TRACY, ALFRED E., supplies Milton, Me,, one 

ear. 

wrison, Joux §8., accepts call to Olivet 
Mission ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

WOOD, Mautvrm C., ord. at South Meriden, 
Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, Pzrry 8., accepts call to First ch., 
Sharon, Penn. 

BACON, 8. F., Holley, N. Y., accepts call to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

BROOKS, A. L., Danville, Il., died recently. 

BRYANT, Wri114m, accepts call to East Lake 
George, N. 

FARIS, W. W., accepts call to Clinton, Mi. 

FRAME, Davin A., died Sept. 24th, in Mont- 
clair, N. J., aged 74. 

LOUDERBAUGH, Witr1am V., ord. and inst. 
at Drawyers ch., Delaware. 

LYLE, Josera G., Pittsburgh gue called to 
Third ch., Wheeling, w. 

McPHERSON, 8. J., ord. and. inst. at East 
Orange, N.J. 

MILLER, J. R., inst. at Rock River, Mil. 

MUNDY, Z. J., accepts call to Stirling, N. J, 

OAKLEY, C. M., resigns at Amagansett, L. I. 

Ona §., removes from Plainfield to Pauna, 
Mic 


QUERN, Danrex A., Tuscarora, N. Y., died 
suddenly. 
TALMAGE, T. DeWrrt, D.D., has returned 
from Europe. 
THOMAS, Wet1tne E., accepts call to Ma- 
rion, 6. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALLEN, A. B., Lowville, N. Y., accepts call to 
Rock Island, Tl. 

BEATTY, A., assumes rectorship of Trinity, 

Lawrence, Kan., for # year. 

GEER, Wu114m Montacus, North Adams, 
Mase., advanced to priesthood. 
HAM Anprew J., Grand Island, Neb., 

ba spend a year in study of theology at 
Faribault, a 

HARRADEN, F. East Boston, preen 
charge St. Stapheu’s Mission, Boston, M. 88, 

LOUNSBURY, Dexter L., shot and killed 
at Strat: ford, Conn. a ee 

MILLE Everarp P. Hon le, Penn., 
catia call to Perth Amboy, N. N.J. 

PENDLETON, J. Puriip, becomes rector at 
Scranton, Penn. 


Petar e, P. P., accepts call to Berryville, 

PORTER, 6. W., D.D., removes to Wrentham, 

ours, ‘Exvns K., becomes missionary tn 
Hunterdon County, N. J, 

b der ig PELHAM, accepts call to Troy, 


A. J., Mem: Tenn., accepts call 
TEA Nerthneld, — : 
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The Funduy-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 19th. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF FAITH.—Hes, x1, 1—10. 


Norgs.—* Faith.""—This word in Hebrew is 
used rather of a general trust in God's truth 
and in the realities of the future than in the 
special Christian sense of trust in Christ for 
salvation. Indeed, the definition here given is 
purposely broad enough to cover all faith, 
wherever and whenever exercised. 6 Sub- 
stance.”"—The translation of this verse is bad. 

It should be: Now faith is the confidence of 
things hoped for and the conviction of things 
not seen. Thus faith is the confidence, the 
assurance, and hearty belief that the things 
hoped for, yet in the future, will certainly 
take place. It is the conviction—as good as 
proof, depending even on proof—that what 
you do not see is as real as what you do see— 
that Heaven is as real and God as real as the 
earth we tread. * The Eiders."—The old 
good patriarchs. “The worlds were framed,” 
ete.—It has just been said that faith is a con- 
viction we feel of the things not seen. The 
writer here adds, naturally, that even as to the 
things seen we exercise faith when we ac- 
knowledge that they were produced out of 
things not seen, by God’s command. ae | 
more excellent sacrifice...—Wherein more excel- 
lent the story of Genesis does not inform us. 
It must have been in the spirit of the offering, 
rather than in his choice of a lamb, in- 
stead of fruits, This is implied when it 
is sald that he did it by faith. Perhaps the 
faith was in his blindly feeling that a sacrifice 
of blood, prefiguring Christ, the perfect sacri- 
fice, was necessary. ** Yet speaketh,”"—His 
“blood erieth from the ground,” as God told 
Cain. His blood is now the type of Christ’s 
death. ‘* Was translated..—From earth to 
Heaven. ** He pleased God.””—Our English 
Bible has it (Gen. v, 24) that he “‘walked with 
God”; but the Greek translation in use among 
the Jews, to whom this epistle was written, 
reads that Enoch “ pleased God,” which gives 
about the same sense, “ That he ts."—One 
can’t come to God, and so please him, unless he 
has these two phases of faith: a belief that he 
fs, which is a “conviction of things not seen”; 
and a belief that he will reward, which is a 
** confidence of things hoped for.” “* Not 
seen as yet.”"—The Flood. “6 Right 
which is by faith,”"—Noah is called “ just” (i.¢., 
righteous), Gen. vi, 9. It was by his faith in 
God’s word that he was righteous and was 
treated as righteous. ‘ Not knowing whither 
he went."—That was Abraham’s “conviction of 
things not seen” on God’s authority. 
* Sojourned.”"—Like a stranger, in atent, not in 
@ permanent home, as if he were tarrying only 
for the Eternal City, which hath foundations 
never to be moved, the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Though Palestine were the “ land of promise,” 
he lived in it, seeing by faith the land of which 
ft was the type. “* Builder,” who plans. 
** Maker,’ who erects. 

Instruction.—Faith isthe treating of the facts of 
existence—of God, of the future world—as if 
they were justas realas the things we sce. 
The man who says he believes there is a God, 
a Heaven, a Hell, and then lives as if there 
were no God to see him, no Heaven to seek, 
no Hell to shun, does not have faith, He 
may have intellectual assent, but no faith. 
If a man obeys the God and lays up treasures 
in the Heaven he does not see, but yet believes 
in, then he has faith. 

Faith is saving. Of course, it is. It is 
merely acting consistently with one’s belief. 
If at night we believe there is a precipice be- 
fore us and avoid it, that is faith. If we walk 
straight on, as if we did not believe it, that is 
living without faith and is, of course, destruct- 
ive, for it is inconsistent and silly, 

Religion is the most reasonable, as irreligion 
fs the most unreasonable thing in the world. 
The only way that an irreligious man can be 
reasonable and consistent is by denying that 
there is any God or any future state. Then he 
has no basis for faith. But his unreasonable- 
ness will then show itself in his denying what 
there is so much good reason for believing. 

It is not strange that those who, like Enoch, 
act as if there were a God, please God. It 
pleases a parent to have his child act when he 


were gone just as if he were present. 
child we call faithful. His father . Se 
So God loves those who are faithful to hin. 

Faith has its side of fear. Noah was “moved 
with fear.”” He feared to disobey God. He 
feared the future of the disobedient. If peo- 
pie would fear God more, they would love him 
more. 

Every good man condemns wicked men, as 
Noah condemned the world. It is said of a 
pane on b pel Roman eed that he re- 
garde ood men as a rebuke of hi 
and 80 tried to kill them all ibies 
Abraham obeyed. Faith obeys without ask- 
ing eatienn, It says: Do right, though the 
— 

th is a great joy. It ever pictures before 
one the beautiful and abiding ‘City that hath 
foundations. No matter what may trouble 
one here, faith disregards it all, because it 
grasps surely what is so glorious beyond. 












































THE INDEPENDENT. 
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School and College. 


Ar the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, held in this city 
the past week, the Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, the 
general agent, stated in his report that in Vir- 
ginia less than half of the children of the 
state had attended the public schools during 
the year; and in the colored schools there had 
been a loss of 8,271 compared with the previ- 
ous year. In North Carolina the attendance 
was also less than one-half, and difficulty had 
been found in inducing young men of charat- 
ter and ability to prepare for teaching, as the 
pay was very small. In South Carolina an in- 
crease of over 13,000 was reported, and in 
Georgia an increase of 40,000. In Florida edu- 
cation {s advancing rapidly. Two-fifths of the 
children attend school, and there are appli- 
cants promised for all the Normal College 
scholarships that can be allowed to that state. 
In Mississippi opposition, it is said, to the free 
school system is disappearing ; and in Tennes- 
see more money has been given for the sup- 
port of the schools than ever before. The ap- 
propriations from the Fund for the last year 
were: Virginia, $9,850 ; North Carolina, $6,700; 
South Carolina, $4,250; Georgia, $6,500; Flor- 
ida, $3,000; Alabama, $3,600; Mississippi, 
$4,000; Louisiana, $7,650; Texas, $7,700; Ar- 
kansas, $5,600; Tennessee, $12,000; West Vir- 
ginia, $4,000; total, $74,850. The treasurer’s 
report showed 9 balance of about $83,000 
available for expenditure during the coming 
year. In former years the income has amounted 
at times to as much as $110,000; but there has 
been some shrinkage since the 6-per-cent. 
bonds, in which much of the Fund was in- 
vested, have been called in, the new invest- 
ments being in 4-per-cent. bonds. 





....The plan for the instruction of women at 
Cambridge, by professors of Harvard College, 
has now begun to be carried out and regular 
recitations have commenced. At the exam- 
{nations week before last twenty candidates 
were admitted, and the classes as now organ- 
ized are taught by seven professors, seven 
assistant professors, and eight, tutors ; twenty- 
twoinall. Five ladies take courses in Greek, 
six in Latin, one in Sanskrit, five in English, 
six in German, six in French, three in philoso- 
phy, five in political economy, two in history, 
two in music, five in mathematics, two in 
physics, and three in botany. 


-e+eDelegates from thirty colleges are ex- 
pected at the convention of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Fraternity with the Dartmouth Col- 
lege chapter in Hanover, Oct. 284 and 24th. 
The public exercises come the second day, at 
the college church, and J. W. Fellows, of Man- 
chester, will preside. J. De Witt Warner, of 
New York, will read the poem, and Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, is to deliver an oration on 
“The Unlearned Professions.” 


...»Massachusetts sends 74 per cent. of her 
school population to school; New York sends 
85 per cent.; New Jersey, 34; Cornecticut and 
Rhode Island, 55; Oregon, 60; and Louisiana, 
20. The female teacher in Vermont gets $22 a 
month; the male teacher in Navada, $113 a 
month. 


....The Board of Education of this city 
selected, October 1st, Mr. John Jasper, Jr., to 
succeed Mr. Henry Kiddle as superintendent 
of the public schools, Mr. Jasper has been 
sixth assistant-superintendent several years. 


..+. Wellesley College has received a present 
of a number of casts, imported from Germany, 
for the Art Gallery. Large models in plaster 
of the Acropolis at Athens and the Parthe- 
non have also been given to the College. 


...-The School of Carving and Modeling, 
established in Boston two years since, will be 
reopened this month, provided that the sum of 
$1,500, needed for running expenses, can be 
secured from fees or contributions. 


....Eton College, England, has established 
a factory, a building of three floors, in which 
various machanical appliances are to be erect- 
ed, so that boys may be taught the practical 
use of tools. 


«+--Dartmouth College has recently raceived 
as a gift from Moses Titcomb, of Franklin, N. 
H., a copy of one of Guido Reni’s most cele- 
brated paintings, the “‘ Aurora”? in the Plazzo 
Rospigliosi, 

«eeeThe new library building at Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., named in memory of Dr. 
Bittle, has been Syn pee and the wieeey, 
numbering about 16,000 volumes, arranged in it. 

-«+eMiss A. W. May, of Boston, has just 
been nominated and confirmed as a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


-+ee-The eighth annual convention of the 
Alpha Sigma Chi Fraternity takes place at 
Ithaca, N. Y., Oct, S1st—284- 

-.--A practical course of instruction in 
architecture, under the direction of a special 


teacher, has been arranged in the Yale School 
of Fine Arts, 





Pebbles, 


Tue Smith family recently held a reunion 
in New Jersey. Their principal sentiment was: 
“ Pocahontas, the preserver of our race.”” 





....Happy Greenland has no cats, and the 
nights there are six months long, For a 
long, quiet nap it is the place of all thé 
world, 


ss» The mah Who snores and knows that he 
snores, and yet wont put a clothespin on his 
nose when going to bed, has the blood of an 
army contractor in his veins, 


. «The Prince of Wales’s sons are receiving 
thirty-seven and a half cents per day for their 
services in the British navy, and it is believed 
that the navy pays for all it gets, even at that 
rate. 


eee! We wish,” says a Texas newspaper, 
“that a few of our citizens could be permitted 
to live till they die a natural death, so as to 
show the world what a magnificently healthy 
country Texas really is.” 


....A subscriber to a Southwestern news- 
paper died recently, leaving 4 four-years sub- 
scription npafd. The editor appeared at the 
grave and deposited in the coffin a palm-leaf 
fan, a linen coat, and a thermometer. 


...-A waxwork figure of Franklin, on exhi- 
bition in France, is labeled: ‘* Francklin, in- 
ventor of electricity. . . . This savant, 
after having made seven voyages around the 
world, died on the Sandwich Islands and was 
devgured by savages, of whom not a single 
fragment was ever recovered,” 


...- Let the next spelling-teform convention 
be held i Maint, and adopt measures to re- 
fotm the spelling of the lakes of that state. 
Some of the lakes there only a quarter of a 
mile in length have names half a mile long. 
The reformers might wrestle with Lake Ma- 
goguehunkittchognemusquitamackinogue to 
begin with. 


Old Lady (on donkey): “ Boy, boy, isn’t this 
very dangerous?” Boy: “Wery dangerous, 
indeed, marm. There was a lady aridin’ up 
here last year, and the donkey fell, and the 
lady was chucked over the cliff and killed.” 
Old Lady: “ Good gracious! Was thé donkey 
killed, too?” Boy: ** No, marm, That’s the 
werry donkey.” 


...-Boston has a Phiscognoscosphocraphy 
Society. The motto of the Phiscog pho- 
craphickers is ‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit,’ 
and Phiscognoscosphocraphy is a specimen of 
it. If the Phiscognoscosphocraphicites were 
to start a paper called the Phiscognoscospho- 
crapher, the editor would doubtless call his 
brief paragraphs ‘“ Phiscognoscosphocraphi-" 
calities.”” 





sees A servant of an old maiden lady, a pa- 
tient of Dr. Poole, formerly of Edinbutgh, was 
under orders to go to the Doctor every morn- 
ing, to report the state of her héalth—how she 
had slept, ete.—with strict injunctions always 
to prefix ‘with hercompliments.’”? At length, 
one morning, the girl brought this extraordina- 
ry message: ‘ Miss S--—’s compliments, and 
she died last night at eight o’clock.” 


..» Judge (to mendicant, whom another men- 
dicant has had arrested for assault and battery): 
‘¢ What made you beat this paralyzed man, your 
companion in misery, eh?” Mendicant: ‘I'll 
tell you, your Honor. For a whole month I drew 
him aroundin our little cart, we being partners; 
and then, when, according to our articles of 
partnership, it was his turn to draw me round 
fora month and mine to be the paralytic, he 
refused to fulfill his contract.” 


...“ Moike, phats ifizy?” asked a Milesian 
matron, the other morning, in San Francisco, 
looking up from The Post. ‘‘Sorraa bit dol 
know,” replied her hushand, ‘‘ Isit somethin’ 
to ate,I dunno?’ ‘ Ate, yer owmadhoun! 
Sure, it’s Dinnis sez he’ll burn Grant in if-i-gy.”” 
“ Begorra, it must be wan o’ thim big wurruds 
he brought back wid him from Boston. I’m 
thinking its Frinch for the Foorth Warrud, so 
it is.’ And the pair shook their heads in 
speechless admiration of the lingual resources 
of Mr. Kearney. 


vee De. L is cautiously treating a sick 
man, concerning the nature of whose disease 
he is quite in the dark. ‘ Well,’? he says to 
the nurse, on making his usual morning visit, 
“how do we find ourselves to-day? Did he 
sleep well? Did the medicine act?” ‘ Yes, 
sir, he slept; but I left the gas burning, turned 
down very low.” “Ah! he slept well, did he ? 
I thought he would. And you left the gas 
burning — turned down low? Very good, 
very good; all is going very nicely.” And 
he takes his hat. ‘‘ What, doctor! Have you 
no instruction, no prescription—nothing ?”” 
The doctor (sagely and after mature deliber- 
ation): ‘‘ Yes; keep the gas..burning—turned 
down very low.” 











Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
Will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. Thé interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


STUDIES OF GARLYLE, TENNYSON, 
AND RUSKIN.* 








Durine the past twenty years there has 
been no lack of reviews and studies of the 
writings of Carlyle, Tennyson, or Ruskin. 
Every critical writer almost has expressed 
his mind on one or another of them, Yet 
they are people about whom their enthusias- 
tic readers do not easily tire of hearing, 
and such a book as Mr, Peter Bayne’s, 
recently published, Lessons from My Mas- 
tere, being extended and elaborate studies 
of these three, will have some attractions 
for many. Those, too, who may happen to 
have read Mr, Bayne’s '‘ Essays in Biog: 
raphy and Criticism,” which appeared in 
1857, will tiot need to be told either that he 
is one of the most genial and considerate of 
critics and a graceful and thoughtful 
writer. His only failing is that, like the 
first of his ‘‘ masters,” when he undertakes 
to write about any one whom he particu- 
larly admires, his enthusiasm is apt occasion- 
ally to get the better of him, and end in 
something very much like extravagance, 
In this book, however, he has kept more 
within bounds, aid altogether his studies 
will prove serviceable expositions to the 
majority of new or old readers of these 
three authors, 

In looking back over Carlyle’s long life, 
nothing seems to Mr. Bayne to have ot- 
curred hap-hazard. He sees in it a soldicrly 
arrangement from the first-—‘'a campaign, 
planned with reasoning calmness, with conti: 
prehensive intelligence, atid carried otit 
with adamantine fesoliition.” He thinks 
also that we need not hesitate to place Cai: 
lyle, along with Milton, among the moral 
kings of litérature. He hai traveled through 
life in “alm and Virtuous majesty”; has 
known no other devotion except literature; 
has done the work of no political party; but 
has made it the object of his life to act 
upon mankind by the pen. As every peas: 
ant that carried a musket in the Grand 
Army felt a pride in Napoleon, the little 
corporal who had become emperor of 
France, so the humbleést camip-followe? 1A 
the huge army of literatuté, says Mi. 
Bayite, may think with pride of Thomas 


‘Carlyle. “Over all the dangers he fore: 


saw,” he tontinues, “hd has itegally 
triumphed; ll the more than princely 
guerdons which he declared to be within 
the sphere of an author’s ambition he has 
honorably earned. Amidst the tumults and 
changes of a feverish time and the quarrels 
and calamities of petty souls, he has risen 
above all jealousy, preserved an absolutely 
unblemished name, and uever been detract- 
ed for an hour from that rest of noble pur: 
pose, that peace of serene activity, which is 
the most substantial happiness attainable 
on earth,” His thinking and his writing 
have, from first to last, been dominated by 
a few great thoughts or ideas, and these Mr, 
Bayne finds in their purest form in “ Sartot 
Resartus,” which he considers one of the 
very few books produced in Great Britain 
in the present century deserving to be 
styled a true, original, and import+ 
ant contribution to metaphysics, ‘It 
is the grandest counterblast ever blown 
to the materialism of the age,” he says, 
‘*TIts doctrine of spirit is not only essential- 
ly and imperishably true; but the funda- 
mental truth of all right religion and all 
sound philosophy.” In the “‘ History of the 
French Revolution,” the lectures on ‘‘Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” and ‘‘Past and Present” 
his style reached its highest point of develop- 


ment, viewed merely as style. In the biogra- | 


phies of Cromwell and Frederick his lan- 
guage was perhaps more skillfully adapted 
to the production of particular effects— 
more keen, terse, and’ smiting; but his 
florid style reached its culmination in those 
works. The gloomy and unfavorable views 
of men and affairs which Carlyle indulged 
in to such an extent in his ‘‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets” Mr. Bayne attributes to the ab- 
sorbing study he had given to the character 
of Cromwell and the sympathy aroused in 
T* Lessons FROM My MASTERS: CARLYLE, TENNYSON 


axp Ruskin. By Peter Bayne, M.A., LL.D. 19mo’ 
pp. 449, cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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himself for Puritanism. He considers him 
at this time, though, notwithstanding all his |. 
fault-finding and scornful denunciation of. 


John Aoward and philanthropists in general, 
fundamentally an optimist. But he says, in 


conclusion: ‘‘From the books of his after- 
noon and evening I turn, for manlier and 
stablertruth, to the books of his prime. His 
magnificent exposition of the uses of great 
men; his spirit-stirring exhortation to us to 
recognize and respect them, to select them 
for our governors and loyally to obey them, 
cannot, if we are wise, be neutralized for 
us even by his own astounding doctrine of 
despair that we, the many, are forever in- 
capable of discerning those gifted few who 
are our natural governors.” 

In the chapters on Tennyson there will 
be found nothing particularly original or 
extra discriminating; yet, in tracing Ten- 
nyson’s poetical growth and pointing out 
the pleasure and enjoyment he himself has 
derived from the works of .the poet, Mr. 
Bayne has given a very good consideration 
of his achievements, to which, perhaps, 
no more serious objection can be offered 
than that he gives Tennyson credit for a 
great deal more earnestness of purpose and 
genuine sincerity than the most of his crit- 
ical readers believe him ‘to possess. ‘In 
Memoriam” seems to him, all things con- 
sidered, to be his greatest poem. Tenny- 
son’s genius found .in the work its precise 
and’ most congenial employment, and the 
result Mr. Bayne believes to be the finest 
elegiac poem ever written in any language. 
‘In whatever aspect we view it,” he says, 
“*by whatever test we try it, this poem is 
great, is wonderful. Very absurdly did 
those critics talk who spoke of the grief it 
contained as not very strong, perhaps not 
quite sincere, because it was so elaborately 
sung and dwelt upon so long. They utter- 
ly misconceived the nature of that grief. 
They applied a general and commonplace 
rule to an altogether exceptional instance; 
an instance which might give new canons 
to criticism, but which’ might well perplex 
the old critics.” The comparison made by 
Taine between Tennyson and Alfred de 
Musset Mr. Bayne shows wasrather strained 
and absurd; for, while the poetry of the 
first is a triumphant reaction against the 
spirit and influence of Byron, the second is 
Byron over again. ‘‘ Take him for all in 
all,” he says, further on, ‘‘ Tennyson must, I 
think, be pronounced the greatest poet of 
his time. Victor Hugo is, indeed, a colossal 
genius, wider in his range than Tennyson, 
who has not succeeded in the acting drama, 
but his touch is too panoramic for poetic art 
of the highest order; and Browning, though 
he has power of intellect’ and imagination 
sufficient for ten poets, is far from Tenny- 
son’s equal in literary form.” 

Of the portion of the book devoted to 
Ruskin, much is biographical, rather than 
critical, especially the first chapters, which 
necessarily deal with the artistic career of 
Turner, The rest is an excellent interpret- 
ation of his several books and theories, All 
the charges, Mr. Bayne says, for instance, 
brought against Ruskin by his disparagers 
may be reduced to this: ‘‘ That he has made 
too vehement and constant use of the rhetor- 
ical practice of contrast. He could ‘not 
exalt Turner without spurning contempor- 
ary artists; he could not praise the pre- 
Raphaelites without using their names as 
poisoned needles wherewith to transfix and 
agonize the Academicians. . In the white heat 
of his enthusiasm for Luini, even Turner 
seems artistically a castaway, and he cannot 
speak lovingly of mountain pines without 
bearing false witness, very innocent false 
witness of ‘‘ lowland trees.” 





Few who take up and read the first two 
or three chapters of Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Leland’s small volume on Abraham Lincoln and 
the Abolition of Slavery in the United States (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) will be apt to lay it down 
before completing it, for it is a-yery fascinating 
book. Yet the writer has given many of the 
chapters too much the tenor of a magazine 
article, and introduced himself and his own 
personal experience frequently, when such in- 
trusions into the narrative ‘were not in good 
taste. In one place, for instance, there occurs 
this sentence, which may serve as an example 
of several others. ‘‘The writer once observed 
of Dr. George M’Clellan, father of the General, 


that, while no-surgeon in America equaled him ‘ 


in coolness and daring in’/performing, the most 
dangerous operations, no woman could show 
more pity oF feeling than he would in binding 
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up a child’s an finger, ; ang, in like manner, 
Abraham Lincoln, while calmly dealing at one 
time with the ghastly wounds of his country, 
never failed to tenderly aid and pity the lesser 


wounds of individuals.’? .Mr., Leland also 
favors his readers with the information that he 
established in Boston, in 1862, a political maga- 
zine, called ‘The Continental Monthly,” the 
entire object of which was expressed fn the 
phrase “Emancipation for the sake of the 
white man,” and which was published solely 
for preparing the public mind for and aiding 
in Mr. Lincoln's peculiar policy with regard to 
slavery. He also states that it occurred to him 
that official duplicates of such an important 
document as the Emancipation Proclamation 
should exist, and that he accordingly’ sug- 
gested the idea to Mr, George H. Boker, sub- 
sequently United States minister to Constanti- 
nople and to St. Petersburg, at whose request 
the President signed a number of copies, etc., 
ete. Then, again, we are told that after 
Mr. Lincoln’s death two comic works, 
both well-thumbed, indicating that they had 
been much read, were found in his desk, and 
that one of these was ‘‘ The Book of Copper- 
heads,” written and illustrated by Mr. Leland 
himself and ‘his late brother, Henry P. Leland. 
These statements are, of course, strictly true; 
but one would suppose that it would have oc- 
curred to a writer of Mr. Leland’s experience 
and reputation that it would be better to add 
such facts as fout-notes,. rather than.cumber 
an historical sketch by dragging themin. It 
may be said further that the book is too strong- 
ly colored by the author’s prejudices to be re- 
ceived with favor generally. As an instance, 
statements like the following are not quite 
such as should be put on record as perfectly 
authentic: ‘But, though General McClellan. 
had, as he himself said, a real army—magnifi- 
cent in material, admirable in discipline, ex- 
cellently equipped and, armed, end, well offi- 
cered; and, though his forces were double 
those of the enemy, he seemed to be possessed 
by a strange apathy, which at the time was 
at first taken for prudence, but which is, per- 
haps, now to be more truthfully explained by 
the fact that this former friend of Jefferson 
Davis and ardent admirer of Southern institu- 
tions was at heart little inclined to inflict great 
injury on the enemy, and was looking forward 
to playing the réle which has led so. many 
American politicians to their ruin—of being the 
great conciliator between North and South.” 
It should be repeated, in conclusion, though, 
that the book is a fascinating one, and pre- 
sents President Lincoln’ 's eventful life and the 
stirring years of the war very vividly. It was 
not possible, of course, to give in’a volume no 
larger than this all the details of so busy alife as 
Lincoln’s, and also the history of the Emanct- 
pation and its causes ; yet little of much im- 
portance has been omitted. . The book ean be 
read in an hour or two at most and will repay 
the time to any one. 


....Young folks will be glad to welcome a 
handsomely illustrated volume, lately. jpub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, about What Mr. 
Darwin Saw in his voyage ‘round the world in 
the ship'‘‘ Beagle.”’ It is composed chiefly of 
a condensed adaptation. of the record Darwin 
published after his return, in 1886, from his 
long journey, and fs designed to interest young 
readérs inthe study of History and of 
physical and political geography. — The lan- 
guage is simplified, the pictures are numerous, 
and altogether the book is an cer one for 
either home of school reading... 


.. From Attic to Cellar, a little, volume. in. 
tended for young housekeepéts, by Mrs. 


| Oakey (@. P. Putnam’s §ons), . will ‘be’ found 


one of the most sensible and suggestive books 
of the kind that has appedred for a lang while. 
The advice the author gives on the choice and 
arrangement of a home, on managing servants, 
taking care of children, and, in fact, every- 
thing in any way connected with’ household 
duties, cannot fail to be of' interést to all who 


‘have such responsibilities and upon whom {t 


depends to make the home a bright, cheerful, 
and well-regulated one. 
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- Lectures and Essays. 
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P See KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R. 8. 
late Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
in University College, London, and sometime — 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by 
LESLES STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK, - 
with an introduction by 
F, POLLOCK. 
campad volumes. 8vo. $7.50. 
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Seeing and. Thinking, 
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OF SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
12mo. $1. 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
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' (DANIEL DEFOR. By Wi11am Murro, 
GOLDSMITH. By WIL.1AmM BLAcK. 
‘HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonvs. 
‘SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurton. 
‘EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison, 
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Doras. By Gronorawa M. Cratk. 15 cents. 
TheGreen Hand. By Grorae Curries. 15 cents. 
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The|House of Lys. By General Haury. 15 cents. 
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The Life and Writings of! Alliett} 


Gallatin. 


By Hewny Apams. Four vols. 8vo. With Portraits 
from steel. Extra cloth. §5 per vol. (Life or 
Writings sold separately.) 
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4 Rhythmic Prose Translation of Virgil's Bneid. By 
Hesey Hossanp Perce, 0.8. A. With Portrait, 
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teh of Modern Chemistry. 


By Ap. Worrz, Prof. of Chemistry at the Ecole de 
Medicine, Paris. Translated and edited by Wm. H. 
Greewe, M.D. Profusely Dlustrated. 8vo. Extra 
eloth. sre Library sheep. §3.00. 
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York hedical Record. 
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The Second Coming of the Lord. 


Its Cavsn, Si0ns, AND Errects. By the Rev. Onauscey 
Grxs, author of “Man as a Spiritual Being,” 
“Heavenly Blessedness,” ete. 18mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 
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New Church doctrines in this cow 
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Bookseller. 


French and Belgians. 


By Puese E. Gresons, author of “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” etc. 18mo, Extracloth. §2.00. 


“We very much doubt whether any preceding trav- 
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varied, and particular observation as ft 

and Belgians that we find in Miss very 
picaaant and entertaining volume.” — 
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Madelon Lemoine. 


By Mrs. Lerrn Apams, author of “ Winstowe,” “My 
Land of Beulah,” etc. 12mo, Extra cloth. §1.50. 
Paper cover. ae 
“A careful itten book tful, 
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out, and the book is, on ti ble,”"— 

London Atheneum. 


“An absorbing love sate, aot trpe, ost of social 
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while its incidents are exciting. tod © Fitteburgh Mvewtog 
Telegraph. 


The Marable. Family. 


By Smarter Hitiyver. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.60, 


“An unusually interesting novel. The scene is laid 
Tf ie very pleasantly and: ebtittudly told. Boe 
war. is Very pleasant 
ton Transori; 


Elsa. 


A Romance. By the Rev. ALFRED ©. Hoasin. 19mo. 
Fine cloth. $1.50, 
a" elt tore interesting, clever, and romantic 
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ae "a is an ad story and altogether good 
reading.” —St. Louts Republican. me 


Clare and Bebe. 


ANovel. By the author of “His Heart's Desire,” etc. 
Third Edition. Fine Issue. 12mo. Cloth. §1.25. 
Cheap Issue. 16mo. Paper cover, 60 cents. 
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The Ghost of Redbrook: 


A Novel. By the author of “The Odd Trump,” “The 
Lacy Diamonds,” ‘The Clifton Picture,” ete. 8vo. 
Third Edition. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 
% cents. 

“It is a thoroughly readable novel, pure and vigor- 
one = Le i, lenty of love, romance. and hum 
ost. The plot is worked out mont 
seiuity. "and will puzzle even the inyeterate 
readers.”""—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


“The best beat stosy that the gifted author has yet writ- 
ten.”—Boston Home Journal. 


Nile Days; 


Or, EcyrrTuan Borns. A Novel. By BE, Ka 
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of human 
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A Mere Adventurer. 
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Second Edition, S8vo. Cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 
% cents. 
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suitable for framing, at very. moderate. cost, 
The works of all the principal Engravers of 
the past three centurics are well represented, 
and there are many of the best modern Hich- 
ings. 
Correspondence is invited. 


Allen's Polygraph. 
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cheat. cet Sheena 
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Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
OSEPH GILLOTT & & SONS, New York. 
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FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Sentionors, Gxintcrs, ape Bapeiste ola °F of 
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- Herepe very Ser line and sell at lowest 


"Maglio Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Boapway, 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





A New Collection otf 
150 Choice Gospel 


Songs and Hymns, with 
: new, appropriate, and 
exceedingly attractive 


music, by the best word 
and music writers of 

gra’ 
ards, 10 cts. F. A. N 
1808 Ches 





words “Pabits 4 TE ang ce in 
Street, Philadelphia 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Importer and Publisher of Musica, 
Agent and Canada of “Edi 
~~ ters" Sree Cait (Sener & Co, a gy 
"a 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY. 





FREDERICK KEPPEL, of 243 Broad- | 











‘bids fair te outstrip all competitors. 
The concise and practical methods of instruc- 
tion, the superior treatise on Voice Culture, 
the variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine to make it the most useful work 
‘offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, 


and all singing people. 192 large pages, in 
beautifal style. Only $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each by mail. BE SURE TO EX- 
AMINE IT BEFORE YOU SELECT A 
BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Enat Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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‘armen is an Opes dually and sure! 
won S60 way S0'& great - Although the t 
is large—in fact, what one might call a “ four-dollar 
book ”—ft is Poo up in elegant le, with music cand all 
the words, English and foreign, fet two dollars. 
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Remember our Wor -class Si -School 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Breadway, New York, 





FIRST YEARS 
SONG-LAND 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


gets graded 
eguira, Le yr t“siementary ee oy a generous supply 


Yi 0 NG §: ca Study or Notation, 


- Special , san 
IN EVER DEPARTMENT 


” 
“First Years in Song-Land 
is far in advance of any of its | apace and out- 
- all poteatg- oppress 16 pages, in beautiful style. 
we to examine FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG.LAND +? before you select a book for 
the fall and winter session. 
Brie, ee poe a! hd ra OA AE ayo appli- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


West Fours S8r., 805 BROADWAY, 
- ptm Rha Sal | New York. ' 





CHAUTAUQUA. 





New scheme of home study. The C. L. 8.C., 
p Momgpircce gency and Scientific Circle."} 
a years’ course. mg minutes’ reading a 
pr Amal fee, fifty ccnts. The scheme ap- 
ek ot eminent educators. ‘he year begins 
ber. Persone emer join up to October 81. 
Bort Circulars 
DR. VINCENT, Plainfield, ¥ N. je Je 





HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


DURABILITY. 


service rendered 18 NOT COSTLY. 


or address the manufacturers, 
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: Pornt is as smooth as diamon 
“in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLENESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
except in) the act of writing, and w 


, Report No, 1185 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 
“‘The point of the Pen:is ACTUALLY A RING OF baeatonn 
4 Tt is at once tasteful and useful, and for the 


pcre The Scientific American says: ‘“‘Our daily use of it 9 


monstrates tous that whoever supplies. himself with,a Kinnon :} 
Pen ‘possesses a thing,” Nothing more appropriate asa gift, 
to a lady. or gentleman. 


ea Be careful our Name:is stamped on every Pen, as there a}: 
fo a Cheap Imitation in the Market. 


All who. wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 
materials should examine the ‘‘ apa K inne Pen ” at their stationers, 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 


THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 


t bape pee -five Pages of a with one filling, on any § 
paper, any clean writing.or copyin : 
: Plan P. 4 ay ror can be polished, is conical @ 
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We cordially approve of the § 


200 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Religions | Futetligenee, | 


PORTUGAL OPEN TO PROTEST: 
ANTS. 


PortuaaL is a small and comparatively 
unimportant kingdom. It used to be.te- 
nowned for its maritime enterprise and, like 
Holland, for its large colonial Possessions. 
But now, as a European power, it is over- 
shadowed by Spain, and it is seldom that it 
is even mentioned in cable dispatches. 
Portugal still has, however, important col- 
onies, especially in Africa, and an agent of 
the government, Major Serpa Pinto, has but 
recently returned from a successful explor- 
ing expedition across the southern part of 
that continent. The government is consid- 
ering plans for the spiritual and temporal 
improvement of the aborigines of its Afri- 
can colonies, which we shall presently de- 
scribe; but the most important information 
from Portugal this year is that there is now 
religious liberty in that country. 

Portugal has been Roman Catholic ever 
since it became Christian, and there has not 
until now been toleration for any other re- 
ligion. During the days of the Inquisition 
the Portuguese excelled in hatred of here- 
tics and in the punishment of them. 
The diabolical cruelty with which the 
“secular arm” tortured the poor victims to 
compel disclosures. and executed at the 
stake the awful sentences of the priestly in- 
quisitors is a most revolting chapter in the 
history of the Inquisition. The empire is 
still intensely Catholic and, excepting En- 
glish and other foreign residents, the num- 
ber of Protestants is extremely small. But, 
now that their religion is recognized and 
respected, they may be expected. to multi- 
ply. In November last, according to an 
article by Dr. W. H. Rule, a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary in Spain, the king and his ministers 
signed a decree, which became operative 
on the first of January, 1879, for the civil 
registration of Protestants, The secretary 
of state for ecclesiastical affairs accom- 
panied the decree with a circular, showing 
that the act originated in a desire for relig- 
ious liberty, which found expression in Par- 
liament nearly sixty years ago. and gaye rise 
to a succession of administrative laws; and 
that nothing prevented the legal estab- 
lishment of such liberty but conflict 
between the civil and ecclésiastical au- 
thorities. The latter, of course, would 
oppose to the last any such projects, and if 
the Government had waited for their ap- 
proval the decree never would have been 
issued, The decree makes full provision 
for registering the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages of non-Catholics, who are thus legal- 
ly recognized. All non-Catholics who ac- 
cept registration will enjoy all civil rights 
and will be free from all penalty or-disa- 
bility on account of religion. |‘ ‘‘ Our minis- 
ters,” writes Dr. Rule, ‘‘ are empowered by 
law to act freely. ‘ They certify to the fu- 
nerals of members of their congregations 
and receive municipal authority for the in- 
terment of their dead, just as the priests do 
for theirs. Humiliating distinctions are at 
an end and we are at home in Portugal.” 
The marriages are civil; but the civil may, 
of course, be followed bya religious cer- 
emony. 

While Protestants are free from mob vio- 
lence and legal interference with their wor- 
ship, they are still the objects of priestly 
intrigues, which annoy them and hinder 
their work; but this was to be expected, 
There has been but one instance of street 
mobbing this year. Some persons who had’ 
attended a prayer-meeting were set upon in 
the streets by acrowd of roughs, led by 
two priests, and pelted with mud; but the 
police took care of the rioters the of- 
fense was not repeated. The missionaries, 
in addition to the liberty they enjoy in con- 
ducting worship, have access to the masses 
by the press, and .may freely. distribute 
tracts and Bibles and religious papers, of 
which ‘several are published. Just now a 
controversy is going on between the Cath: 
olics and Protestants, which started. 
from a pastoral of one of the bish- 
ops directed against Protestantism. Father 
Dias, a convert from Catholicism, re- 
plied to it so effectually as to bring out a 
rejoinder from a Catholic professor, who 
made a stronger argument than his 
astical superior, The, ‘ve mie BO 
taken a great interest A the discussion. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








‘The missionaries are preparing to answer 
the Professor, ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Dr, Rule, 
“there is not another country where the 
dignitaries of the Papal Church have been so. 
forward to meet us in this manner or given 
us so fair an opportunity” for a manly, 
courteous discussion. 

The first decisive attempt to introduce 
‘Protestantiagn in Spain, says Dr. Rule, was 
made by Mr, Cassels among his own work- 
‘men. He was bitterly opposed and legally 
persecuted; but he held out until he 
triumphed. In 1856, some years later, Mr. 
De Mora, of the Protestant . Episcopal 
Church of the United States, who hadi been 
persecuted in Spain, began. seryices in Lis- 
bon and held the first communion in Mr. 
Cassels’s home, near Villa Nova, which is 
now the seat of a Wesleyan mission. There 
is another Wesleyan congregation at Porto, 
and there are three Evangelical congrega- 
tions and one Presbyterian in Lisbon. 
These represent what there is of organized 
Protestantism in Portugal. Dr. Rule 
thinks an excellent field is now open to Pro- 
testantism, and that provision for higher 
education is imperative and normal schools 
would be very useful and influential. 

In regard to the plans for missions in the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa, it has 
been proposed in the Portuguese Parlia- 
ment that the Government should take the 
matter in hand and furnish the necessary 
support. It was argued that, if the Govern- 
ment desires to retain its colonies, it must 
provide for their religious interests. The 
cabinet proposed that a college be estab- 
lished at Chellas, near Lisbon, in connection 
with the Serenache de Bomjardin, under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Braganza, 
for the training of secular clergy for African 
mission work. Laymen are to be sent out, 
if the Government’s plan be adopted, to co- 
operate with the missionaries, with the ob- 
ject of teaching agriculture and improving 
the temporal, as well as the moral and 
spiritual condition of the poor African. 

Itis to be hoped that the Government 
will never rescind the decree of religious 
liberty, and that it may not afford any 
pretext for persecution by petty officials, as 
is the case in Spain, The movement for 
full religious liberty is advancing, and we 
may now: hope to see Austria, and. Spain 
follow the lead of Portugal. Austria has 
far more reason to grant freedom of wor- 
ship than had Portugal. 








«++. The Berlin Society forthe Promotion of 
Christianity among the Jews reports receipts 
of $4,180 last year, a sum too small by thou- 
sands of dollars for the needs of the Society. 
Of this sum about $2,985 was the result of a 
simultaneous collection in all the Prussian 
Protestant churches. An appendix to the re- 
port estimates the number of Jews in the 
world at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. 
There are in Europe about five millions; in 
Asia, 200,000; in Africa, over 80,000; in Amer- 
ica, froma million to a million and a half, 
More than half of the European Jews (2,621,- 
000) reside in Russia, 1,375,000 in Austria (of 
whom 575,000 are in the Polish province of 
Galicia), 512,000 in Germany (61,000 in the 
Polish province of Posen). Roumania is cred- 
ited with 274,000 and Turkey with 100,000, 
‘There are 70, 000 in Holland, 50,000 in England, 
49,000. in France, 85,000 in Italy, Spain and 
Portugal have between them 2,000 and 4,000, 
1,800 in Sweden, 25 in Norway. In Berlin there 
are 45,000. Most of the African Jews are 
found in Algiers.. But they are to be found in 
Abyssinia and all along the north coast, and 
even in the Saharan oases, frequently ucting as 
intermediaries between the Mohammedans and 
Christians. Of the Asiatic Jews, 20,000 are 
assigned to India and 25,000 to Palestine. The 
population of Jerusalem is given as 7,000 Mo- 
hammedans, 5,000 Christians, and 13,500 Jews. 
These last are classified as German, Spanish, or 
Arabic Jews, 


.. The Conference of the Lutherans of the 
State Church of Prussia, held recently: in: 
Berlin, was very largely attended, some 850 
delégates being present: ‘The Conference took 
ground on the school question with the Ultra- 
montanes, demanding denominational schools. 
It' was asserted by one of the speakers that 
reaction against ‘the pedagogic delusion and 
the confessfonless spirit’ of the state schools 
had fully set in, and religious persons were de- 
termined to rescue education‘ out-of the fog- 
faith,” ig ee resolution passed d that 
thé modern treatment of the national schools 
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demand 
quences to religion had ensued from it; that 
education and religion could not be divorced ; 
that the care for religion was the task of the 


resume their former positions as guardians of 

instruction.” A resolution, significant of the 
ess of thé elonient in their 

union a the idol party, was passed, to 

the effect that “thé eran Church is galt 

and light for the 

people,” 


of the German 

.--.A Waldensian pastor in Rome, the Rev. 
John Ribetti, has had a tussel with a Catholic 
priest over a dying ‘convert to Protestantism, 
iw which the priest, with the aid of the police, 
came off victorious. The convert was Giovan- 
ni Franceschi. A few days before his death he 


she drove him away. 


who asserted that the sick man had recanted. 


ti’s complaint. 


‘reported that their agents intended to resign 


ble adjustment could not be made. 


camp-meetings : 


exhorter, or la an evangelist 


visions of the Discipline: for tnsubordin: 
and — dissension among our people. 
at 


ehurches without 
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munion with ourselves unless 
eration and eacaot of the bishops in rash Ww 


Bishop Mackarness, at the Synod of Argyll, 


Hyacinthe’s mission, at least for the present, 


...-Dr. Somerville, the Scottish evangelist, 
: meeting with wonderful success in Brittany. 


whey ede weap da sae sal 
capital 


con. Care was taken to provide good sing- 
‘ing, as at St. Servan. The fitst night there were 
270 people present; the 
over 1,000; ‘the fourth, 1,500°or more, 
the whole building. At all the meetings most 
attention was given and the orig- 

plan of only three meetings was of neces- 

sity given up, Bibles and tracts were in great 
demand and:« morning Bible reading was 


attended by eighty persons. 

vas Thenew Briteian minister of public’wor- 
ship has. made e following answer to a 
memorial ot 


tidkta sw 








“The almost unanimous and systematic re- 


ir instruction; that the worst conse- | 


Church; and'that the Church’s ministers must: Pe ee = 


sent for Dr. Ribetti to visit him and pray with 
him, as he felt hisend approaching. His wife, 
who was a Catholic, labored with her husband 
to get his consent to bee a priest. At last he 
consented, and the next time Ribetti called 
Ribetti then went to the 
municipal authorities to get protection for 
the convert, and presented Franceschi’s declar- 
ation that he was a Protestant.’ Called by 
Franceschi, Ribetti went again to see him, On 
the next visit he found a priest at the bedside, 


The latter feebly denied’; but Ribetti was not 
allowed to approach the bed, but was put out 
of the room by the police, at the call of the 
priest, who remained till death took place. 
The authorities have taken no action on Ribet- 


... We stated recently the complaint of the 
Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends that their 
work among the Indians was interfered with. 
The Indiana Yearly Meetings of both Ortho- 
dox and Hicksite Friends make similar com- 
plaints, The committee on Indian affairs re- 
ported in the Orthodox Meeting that, owing 
to an order from the Interior Department 
compelling Indian agents to employ only head 
clerks nominated by the Department, who are 
to have charge of the books and disbursements 
at the agencies, without being under the con- 
trol of the agents, and also to numerous orders 
and decisions by the Secretary, crippling them 
in their work, the committee had requested 
its agents to resign, and that they had severed 
all connection of the Meeting with the Depart- 
ment. , In the Hicksite Meeting the committee 


for the same reason. The committee was 
authorized to withdraw, if it found an amica- 


....The Ilinois Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference passed a series of resolutions, which in. 
cludes the following, respecting evangelistsand 


“That any eon deape Lap sachet local preacher, . 


into any choses o0m contrary to the wishes of the 
pastor be dealt with ‘according to the — 
on 


trustees of our churches be re- 
quested to permit no ee to mon y our 


a ‘am meetings or an 
ath, Acteaion 

and the creation 

w the crowds on 


cannot be sustained 
uestionable means, 


..-The Aberdeen Synod of the Eptscopal 
Chureh,of Seotland has passed the following 
resolution, which refers 'to the action of the 
Bishop of Edinburgh in joining in the union 


communion service at Gen eva : 
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poy yl deprecate such action on Es san part 
the Neeomettioa of eny foreign re, as in a 


expressed the opinion that the Anglican com- 
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addresses tn Perthshire. 


Saowledged the’ tealionabie. right ef te 
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state to make its own laws.” 


? ..«.Cardinal Deschamps, Archbishop of 
‘Malines, Belginm, has issued a circulag of fa- 
structions in regard to Catholic sehools, 
‘Every parish, he says, must have its Catholic 
school by the month of October. The paro- 
eg committees must.see that all the children 

All poor children will be 
Mpitiod free of charge. Normal schools are 
more openly :anti-Christian than the primary 
schools and must be shunned, All pastors will 
refuse invitations to instruct the ‘children in 
the primary schools. 


.4..The Indian, Mission Conference of: the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was held 
recently at Double Springs, Choetaw Nation, 
by Bishop Pierce. The Conference reports 108 
local preachers, 588 white, 4,785 Indian, and 
215 colored members—a somewhat mixed con- 
ference. The increase of members was 107. 
There were 472 baptisms of infants and 279 of 
adults. There are 64 Sunday-schools, with 
1,608 scholars. The churches raised $273 for 
missions. The Conference has four districts— 
the Cherokee, the Chickasaw, the Creek, and 
the Choctaw. 


...The Mennonites, as is well known, hold 
to close communion, Their reasons for so 
doing are given in their organ, the Herald of 
Truth. They believe that those who commune 
together should be of one mind and one faith. 
Their objections to communing with members 
of other denominations are: 1. They uphold 
war, 2, They indulge in the pride and fash- 
fons of the world. 38. They swear oaths. 4, 
They belong to secret societies. 5. They de- 
fend infant baptism. 


...The recent movement among the Bap- 
tists to bring them into line with the support- 
ers of the American Bible Society seems to 
have stirred up their “American and Foreign 
Bible Society” to new activity: It has been 
somewhat reorganized, and the Rev, F. A. 
Dougiass, known by his success as a mission- 
ary among the Telngus, has been appointed 
general agent, with Mr. J. N. Folwell as treas- 
urer, The office of the Society is at 116 Nassau 
» | Street, in this city. 


..++M,. Frére-Orban, Belgian. minister, . of 
foreign affairs, has gone to Rome'to negottlate 
with the Vatican regarding the attitude of the 
Belgian clergy. The threatened refusal of the 
sacraments to the elementary school teachers 
who keep their positions under. the new sys- 
tem has induced the resignation of only 100 
out. of 7,500. The Belgian bishops have, now 
instructed the clergy to refuse absolution to 
the parents of all children attending the public 
schools. 

«+-»M., Ferry sunounced in a recent speech 
that the French ministry would accept no 

promise on the Anuti-Jesuit clause of the 
jucation Bill. ‘‘ My colleagues and I are re- 
solved to. carry out, without flinching, the task 
we have undertaken, because we are convineed 
that the majority of the nation is with us and 
that Parliament will give us its support, We 
‘will wage the anti-clerical contest with energy 
and perseverance.” 


....The Welsh Baptists have some six con- 
ferences in this country, the largest of which 
is the Eastern Pennsylvania, with 80 churehes 
and 2,500 members. In all, there are about 
5,000 Wélsh Baptists in the United States. It 
is Btated that the younger Welsh people all 
learn the lish, and but for immigration the 
Welsh churches could not be kept up. 


.. The statisties of the Protestant Church 
in Berlin for 1878 reveal some curious facts. 
Only 69 ‘per cent. of the Protestant children 
born in the year were baptized; only 85 per 
cent, of the marriages of Protestant couples 
were solemnized by a minister ; and only 4,774 
of the 9,585 Protestants who died were buried 
with religious services. 


..The American Bible Society has granted. 

10, (000 copies of the Reval Esthonian Bible for 

Jetta eaatoctety' agency in Russia, 

onia; to the Presbyterian 

mission in Zululand 400 copiesfof the Mpong- 

we Scri and 200 copies of St. John’s 
the Dakele dialect. ' 


...». Messrs. Moody and Sankey held meet 
ings one day and ‘evening of last week fp 
Cooper Union Hall, this city, which was 
crowded at every service, They begin a series 
‘ot “revival meetings in. Cleveland, O., this 
month. 

© ..4¢Tbe Rev, David Macrpe has preached hit 
farewell discdurse to the Gourock Church. He 
“gdvises the Church to remain in the U. P 
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OUNCEMENT! — 


NO MORE PREMIUMS! 


During the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 81st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 


We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avai] themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send tis two new names, we will make a 








present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 
Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for. Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

** Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett,, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

Werefer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged, The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000: illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
beok you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not asingle 
premium will be offered. Ample. notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

THE Rev. JosePH Coox’s Booxs. 

DickENs’8 WORKS. 

LiFé oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 








THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE ‘‘ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
“* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PReswEnt GRANT. 

Ex-VicE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with Tae InDE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $8 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 





ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore,. 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about. 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Toe INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season, 





ta The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, wpon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH CooH!’sS NEW Books, 


ENTITLED . 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josern Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ BroLoay,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘OrTHODOXY,”’ ‘‘ CONSCIENCE,” 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgo 





“Hrrepiry,” 
od & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


and “MARRracE,’’ embody, in a revised and 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Taz INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THe INDEPENDENT for two 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. | 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 


or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subseri 
(also postage paid), from the following ; 


e Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages, 
4 Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages, 
6. Dombey and Son. 584 pages. 


gm TAKE 


or an. 
volumes, postneut to any one subscriber who remits 
; Be 





yo (not in arrears) may remit 
.00 for three ber in advance. 
. Old Curiosit: 
8. Little Dorritt. 
9,, Bleak House. 


: 5382 pages. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 8. 
Pictures from Italy, an 


| . 11. Oliver at, 


Shop, Gna Reprinted Pieces, 580 pages, 
pages. 


merican Notes. 





‘YOUR CHOI 


on, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one’ volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
.50 for Tue INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three: 


12. A.Tale of Two Cities, and Great Ex ectations. 5i4 pages. 
18, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 
14, Uncommercial ‘Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


856 pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 0 En- 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 


Ck. ay 


576 pages. 


pages. 





Any one of the Magnificent (@ Steel Engravings, 2 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as @ Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel. Engraving. Size, 24 
PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States, 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each ving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. | It has a historic interest | ‘(CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel ngraving. By Ritchie. . 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President’ Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, mop or} ‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel on . By Ritchie. 
0" . 


of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith, This engraving should | “‘EDWIN,M, STANTON,” Fine Steel Engrs ing. y Ritchie. 
find 2 place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s “ GOSPEL HYMNS D SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is:crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. ' It gives a better insight into his “inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and ie 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of;the kind ever published. ' i 
ie vane roe wonderful book (the co yright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent.by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a premium 
8B 


SCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. —_, pro's! j 
EMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums age ction excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
@3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVAN for ONE. Year’s Subseription. m : 


E. We give but ONE Premium ! 
Subscription Price of' THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to. any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O, Box 2787, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Hews of the Week, 


...-Major Thornburgh, with’ three’ compa- 
nies of cavalry, was attacked, on the 29th ult., 
while passing near a cafion near Milk River, Col- 
orado, by a band of Ute Indians, Major Thorn- 
burgh and, it is thought, thirteen men were 
killed and twenty wounded. A runner has 
brought to Los Pinos, on the Ute Reservation 
in Colorado, news of the massacre of all the 
people of the White River Agency, among 
them Mr. N. C. Meeker. From the heavy firing 
on Wednesday at the Milk River battle-ground, 
it is believed that Captain Payne is defending 
himself bravely. Miners and ranchmen are 
leaving the North Park. 


.... Advices from Beurma giving the Russian 
account of the battle at Geok-Tepe, between 
the Russian expeditionary forces and the 
Tekke-Turkomans, state that for six hours the 
Russians cannonaded a position occupied by 
80,000 Tekke-Turkomans, In the evening the 
Russians obtained possession of the outer en- 
trenchments, and at night the enemy ficd, 
losing several thousands. The Russian loss 
was small. 


.--,Northern soldiers who during the War 
for the Union were in Southern prisons held 
a reunion at Toledo, on the 1st inst. Fifteen 
hundred ex-prisoners from all sections of the 
country were present. The Hon. J.C. Romers, 
mayor of the city, delivered an address of wel- 
come. Addresses were also made by D. P, 
Chamberlain, president ofthe Prisoners’ Asso- 
ciation, and others. 


..A dispatch from Valparaiso, dated Sept, 
8th, says that the Chilians, before evacuating 
Calama, burned and sacked tliat place. The 
Chilians have made raids into Bolivia beyond 
Conchas Blancas, destroying ordnance and 
supplies. It is reported that Peru has sus- 
pended payments from the treasury and pro- 
hibited the exportation of silver. 


--On the 20th ult. the various trades- 
unions of Cincinnati, controlling the action of 
the cabinet-makers, coopers, shoemdkers, and 
some pvational employés, numbering 2,000 men, 
were on strike, because of the refusal of em- 
ployers to advance wages 15 per cent. No dis- 
turbance has been reported. 


.... The British Army is advancing on Cabul, 
Afghanistan, to avenge the treachery to the 
British envoy in that city. Notice has been 
given by the British authorities that peaceable 
inhabitants will notbe molested ; but, if oppo- 
sition is offered, those bearing arms will be 
treated as enemies. 


...The ambassadors of the Great Powers in 
Constantinople and at Athens have been in- 
structed to make joint representations with 
the view of bringing about an understanding 
between Turkey and Greece. 


.»..The Reputaican State Convention of Ne- 
braska, on the 2d inst., nominated Judge Ama- 
sa Cobb, the present incumbent, for Supreme 
Court Judge. Two regents of the State Uni- 
versity were also nominated. 


....A meeting of Southern Republicans was 
recently held at Washington, for the purposé 
of discussing the question of effecting an 
organization, No definite result was reached. 


.-Recent dispatches from London state 
that the anti-rent agitation now going on in 
Ireland is only one among the other sympt 
of the general unrest there. eta tp 

...-President Hayes and party have during 
the past week been received with much enthu- 
siasm at various points in Dlinois, Missouri, 
and Indiana. 

--Accounts from Hammerfest, Norway, 
oay that the Dutch Arctic expedition has re- 


turned, after netratin as far 
Joseph Land, = ° as Franeiq 


renee 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs ana 
Colds use the popular remedy, Madan Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years; in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs; and ‘is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price 25, 50, and %5 cents a bottle. 
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BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS- 


the scourge of mankind.—Old methods of 
treatment and remedies a failure. - 


CoTicura RESOLVENT, the Great Blood Purifier and 
Liver Stimulant, is the most searching, cleansing, and 
purifying agent of this century, It may be detected 
in the saliva, sweat, milk, blood, and urine in forty 
minutes ‘after taking the first’ dose, showing that it 
has d the lation and been carried to every 
part of the system. It forever eradicates the virus of 
Syphilis, Scrofula, Cancer, and Canker, those terrible 
blood poisons that rot out’ the machinery of life, fill- 
ing the body with foul corruptions, Taken internally, 
in conjunction with the external application of CuTI- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, it speedily cures Scrofulous 
Ulcers and Old Sores, Salt Rheum, Psoriasis, Tetter, 
Ringworm, Scald Head, Dandruff, and all Itching and 
Scaly Diseases of the en and Scalp. 


ECZEMA ON THE SCALP, 


Breast, an Limbs Cured. 








Porrer—Gentlemen :—I cannot re- 
my debt of gratitude to_you for 
having placed within my reach the wonderful Cutt- 
CURA EDIES, which have rendered unnccessary a 
further experiment of ig beer) and in a remark- 
only a short space of time me of a loathsome 
I dispensed wit! ai physicians. two years 
ba eving they did me ne The CurTICcURA 
hae’ ‘a d this insatis actory expense—even if it 
qoensary Amy and I courage a ny lone meer to 
follow. pth 5 a ga brought the long-looked-for 
cure and happ’ 
I have been afflicted with ey or Salt } Rheam on 
my 80 scalp, bre: and limbs for five pease 
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will afford me me Re leagure, as I have done 1 
—~ cases, to urge the afflicted to use these wonder: 


ful re 
Yours, ete., | STEPHEN CROWELL. 
Ngw Brprorp, Sept. pained 18%. 


A RUNNING SORE 


Cured in One Week. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER;—Some three or four weeks 
ago I ordered a box of CurTicura for a bad case of Salt 
R le back of one of my wife’s hands was 
running sore. In one week from the day it arriv 
her hand was well, and has yemeined so, Up to ate en x i 

Mi~ForD, ME., June 10th, 1878. ‘ 

NoTe.—Reader, don’t you think these cures remark- 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


Medicinal and Toilet, 


ig prepared from CUTICURA in a modified form and is 
positively ind ble in the treat t of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases. We recommend it for the preserva: 
tion of the skins of infants, for gentlemen who shave 
and are troubled with tender faces, for those wha 
desire a clean and wholesome Skin and Scalp, and for 
all purposes of the 'toflet, bath, and nursery. Its de- 
lightful and refreshing fragrance equals or surpasses 
the finest Parisian Soaps. 





The CuTicuna REMEDIES are prepared by WEEKS & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggisis. 
Price of CuricuRa : small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, 
$1. RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Curicura Soap, 25 
cents per cake. By mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents, 


COLLINg Boge road Weakness cannot 
exist w they are applied. 
VOLTAC ejarcme They vitalize, strengthen, and 
Pla Re support Weak and Painful 
STE Parts ; cure Chronic Ailments 
and Diseases of the Liver and Kidneys; absorb 
Poisons from the Blood, and thus prevent Fever and 
Ague, Malarial and Contagious Diseases; stimulate 
the Stomach and Digestive Organs, when placed over 
the pit of the stomach ; and prevent Dyspepsia, Bilious 
Colic, Cramps, and Pains. 


THE. GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
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CUNARD LINE. 
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reat Newspaper Lists 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


DECIDED ADVANTACES: 


High Average Circulation. 


Half the Papers are at County Seats. 

Over Half are the Only Papers in. the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show leconsdeueaiial 
5. Are free from Errors. 
6. Are Tastefully Displayed. 


Certainty of Proper Execution. 


Any Number of Lines,Inserted Pro Rata. 


f Ar Number of Insertions Given. 


‘ (10., Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
‘11. Immediate Insertion given. 
12, Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
Papers All Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
‘Only ONE CUT Required for Any Order.’ 
Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES. 
16. Saying in Correspondence, 
17%. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 


18. 


Immense Saving in Money. 
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NOTICES 


——! 

§2” All com manications for the 24 torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellanéous Columns of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&2” All communications for the Commercial 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE LYDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t®@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

7” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returved unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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DR. BOYD'S CASE. 


Qurre full reports reach us through The 
Central Baptist of the proceedings of the 
Saint Louis Baptist Association in the case 
of the Second Church of that city, which 
have resulted in the expulsion of that church 
from the Association. The position taken 
by the majority needs but to be seen to be 
hated. 

The complaints made were principally 
these: that Dr. Boyd said in a sermon that 
other sects were necessary besides the 
Baptist; that close communion is rather an 
inference from the Bible than an injunction; 
and that the Baptist body has been too strict 
on this subject, inasmuch as baptism is not so 
much a condition as an orderly precedent to 
the Supper. There were other questions 
about the salvation of the Jews, about how 
we conceive of God, and how we should 
treat those who question eternal suffering; 
but the chief questions clustered about close 
communion. 

To show the feeling of the large majority 
outside of Dr. Boyd's delegates (27'-to 7), 
we quote from the closing speech of Dr. 
Yeaman, who conducted the prosecution; 

‘*Dr. Borp: Don’t you believe there are 
other Christian churches? 

‘Dr. YEAMAN: Notas a church, I be- 
lieve there are plenty of other Christian 
people and that there will be just as large a 
portion of their membership in Heaven as 
of us—just as large. But, if the Church 
means anything, it means something defin- 
ite, and if there ds no definiteness about it, 
then there is nothing about it; and if there 
is no Baptist Church in the:land, there is no 
church; and if there is anyother church in 
the land but the Baptist Church, the Bap- 
tist Church isn’t a church, because it is so 
distinct from all the others, and two things 
so entirely unlike can’t be the same,” 
Again: 

“*T believe it isa t deal better for a 
man to fall on the inside of the. Baptist 
fence’ and ya A there; and I don’t believe it 
because.of education or prejudice, for, like 
my Bro. — I was not brought A that 
way; but 1 got that way from nking 
about the thing and, I think, understan 
the matter; and the more I think of it the 
more perfectly am I convinced that every 
conv man nd woman who isn’t on the 
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inside of the Baptist 
before .to-morrow 
Amen, Amen. ]” 


mses 0; 


That is enough. We need do nothing. 


more than to gibbet such utterances. The St. 
Louis Association declares that the Baptist 
Church is the only Church in the land, and 
it expels Dr. Boyd because he recognizes 
other Christian churches. It declares that 
it is the duty of every converted man with- 
in twenty-four hours to join the Baptist, 
which is the only Church. Dr. Boyd is 
better off when out of that company, among 
the unchurched. He will do best if he 
organizes a liberal Baptist association, with 
which he can be united, 


Now for one point. In a late editorial 


‘| we. stated that, the Baptists are more close 


in theory than other denominations, be- 
cause their rule has been to refuse to com- 
mune not simply with the unbaptized, but 
with those also who do commune with 
them. Several Baptist papers have ques- 
tioned the fact. Will they please consider 
this case of Dr. Boyd’schurch? 





OREGON AND THE CHINESE 


Joper Drapy, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Oregon, in 
the case of Baker os. The City of Portland, 
reported in the Albany Law Journal, read 
the people of that state a very sensible lec- 
ture in regard to the guaranteed rights of 
Chinamen in this country. The case before 
him was an application for an injunction 
forbidding the authorities of the city of 
Portland to enforce the act of the legisla- 
ture of 1872 entitled ‘‘ An Act to prohibit 
the employment of Chinese laborers on the 
improvement of streets and public worksin 
this state.” The Judge refused to grant the 
injunction, on technical grounds relating to 
the matter of legal procedure. He, how- 
ever, stated with distinctness what he 
understood to be the rights of Chinamen in 
the United States, as guaranteed’ by the 
Burlingame Treaty, and said that any state 
legislation inconsistent therewith would be 
null and void. 

The Treaty recognizes and affirms the 
right of free migration ‘‘ from the onecoun- 
try tothe other, for the purpose of curiosity, 
of trade, or as permanént residents,” It 
expressly declares that “Chinese subjects, 
visiting or residing in the United States, 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions in respect to travel or resi- 
dence as may then be enjoyed by the citi- 
zens or subjects of the most favored nation.” 
These provisions are a part of “ the supreme 
law of the land,” biti@ing upon eVery state 
and upon every court of justice, when 
called upon to administer this part of the 
law. 

The theory of Judge Deady is that the 
positively-expressed right of ‘the Chinese 
to come here and make this country their 
home, and here enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities of “the citizens or subjects of 
the mdst favored nation,” is entirely fatal 
to any state legislation that seeks to restrain 
them in respect to their labor and pursuits, 
or to exclude"them from any of the lawful 
callings which are open to other foreigners. 
He very properly says that, if Chinamen 
can be thus dealt with, the same course 
may be pursued toward ‘‘the subjects of 
Great Britain, France, or Germany.” He 
adds that, if they may as a class be excluded 
by law ‘“‘from working upon street im- 
provements and public works,” they may 
also be prevented ‘‘from engaging in any 
kind of employment or working at any 
kind of labor.” The right to become 
«* permanent residents,” as the Judge thinks, 
** necessarily implies the right to’live: and to 
labor for a living.” In the case of Chapman 
vs. Toy Long, 4 Law. 86, it was held by the 
Court that ‘‘ the right to reside in the coun- 
try, with the same privileges as the subjects 
of Great Britain or France, implies the right 
to follow any lawful calling or pursuit 
which is open to the subjects of; these 
powers.” 

The principles here stated are inconsist- 
ent not only with the anti-Chinese law of 
Oregon, but also with the sections of the 
new constitution of California that relate 
to Chinamen, We notice that:some of the 
California journals take exceptions to the 
language of Judge Deady on the subject, 
One of them, for example, perpetrates the 
stupidity of saying that the right. to trade 
and become “ permanent residents -in’ this 


ht to get there 





country, as guaranteed by treaty to_China- 
men, does not imply the rightyto labor dr 
to make contracts ‘to ldbor. “Both’ of these 
rights, as this journal contends, may be 
denied to Chinamen, without any violation 
of the Treaty. It is well that such journal- 
ism does not sit on the bench of justice. 
If one sells his services to another, and. re- 
ceives therefor a stipulated amount of 
money or its equivalent, the transaction be- 
tween the parties is in the legal sense one of 
trade. So, if one in the solemn stipula- 
tions of a treaty is entitled to the right of 
residence, it would be a very strange doc- 
trine if he had no right to labor, as one of 
the natural incidents of residence. 

The people of California and to some 
extent of the Pacific States—not all of them; 
but apparently a majority—have taken a 
position in regard to Chinamen which a 
majority of the people of the United States 
will never sustain, Whether they shall be 
permitted to come to this country in com- 
mon with all other immigrants, and here 
enjoy the same privileges and protection, 
and especially whether our treaty with 
China on this subject shall be maintained in 
good faith, is a question for the whole 
country to settle; and there can be no 
doubt as to the nature of that settlement, 
Public sentiment in this land has not yet 
sunk so low as to set aside the plainest 
principles of republican liberty, reverse the 
traditional policy of nearly a century, and 
adopt the theory of the Kearneys and anti- 


| Chinese rowdies of San Francisco. The 


press of that city has thoroughly disgraced 
both itself and the city by its general acqui- 
escence in this low and vulgar attack. It 
is simply amazing that the attack should be 
made in the form of laws and constitutions 
that fly right in the very face of “ the su: 
preme law of the land.” 





TEMPEST IN AN ECCLESIASTICAL 
TEA-POT. 





Cnrorce history must always be an excit- 
ing study. No sooner does one controversy 
subside than another arises. The last tumult 
is in the Free Church Presbytery of Tain, in 
the north of Scotland. In the Highlands 
great prominence is given to the observance 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
accompanied with fast days and other spe- 
cial services, The parish minister calls in 
the assistance of neighboring clergymen 
and all preach their best sermons. These 
services are attended not only by the people 
of the parish, but by multitudes from the 
adjoining regions. A crowd of thousands 
will assemble in a small country parish. 
The gathering is very much like that at the 
old-fashioned camp-meeting in America. 
Many, no doubt, are profited; but multi; 
tudes come who do not communicate 
come merely because there is a crowd; 
merely to see friends and have a good time, 
The young people assemble to get acquaint. 
ed with each other, and it is charged that 
often there are incidents of which it isnot 
allowable here to speak. 

Again, as there are many parishes in a 
single district and as there are three sets 
of churches—viz., the Established Church, 
the Free Church, and the United Presby. 
terians—thése sacramental occasions come 
very often. The farmers complain that 
they have great difficulty in getting their 
work ‘done, as so many of’ the laboring 
class occupy themselves in going from par- 
ish to parish to attend sacramental services, 
It is declared, in’ effect, that the’ frequency 
of sacramental occasions has become as 
great an evil as the-number-of saints’ days 
in the Medieval Church. A deputation 
from a farmers’ clul»presented themselves 
last morith (Sept. 8a) at the meeting of the 
Free Church Presbytery of Tain, to re. 
quest the Presbytery.to. recommend to’ the 
churches that the sacramental services in 
the different parishes be held all on the 
samé Binday, so as to forestall this going 
abdut.ftom parish to parish. One would 
think that the matter Was, at least, worthy 
of respectful consideration; but even the 
intimation of such a request raised .a. com- 
motion. 

As soon as the session was fairly opened, 
a protest was presented, signed by @ large 


| number of elders, declaring against the 


Presbytery’s ‘‘hearing a body of farmers 
orany secular body upon matters that be- 
long to the house of God.” The Rev. Mr. 





Macdonald moved that the deputation be 
not heard. He declared that the farmers’ 
club “had no ecelesiastical standing” in 
the Church; that it was a ‘‘serious and 
dangerous precedent” to allow any outside 
body whatever to interfere in the matter 
ef arrangements for the communion serv- 
ices, which he considered to be spiritual acts. 
To allow the club to appear before them 
would be trenching on the spiritual inde- 
pendence of their Church, which was as 
dear to him as his life. His position in the 
Free Church had cost him much sacrifice, 
and he, therefore, hoped they would do 
nothing that would interfere with their 
spiritual independence. Another Rev. Mr. 
Macdonald reminded the meeting that a 
deputation from the Presbytery had been 
cordially received by the directors of the 
Highland Railway and by justices in licens- 
ing courts. He asked if the world was to 
show more Christian courtesy than the 
Church of Christ. After a protracted and 
somewhat heated debate (in which one of 
the members of the Presbytery expressed 
the opinion that they were ‘‘ making fools 
of themselves’), it was determined to hear 
the deputation; but no sooner was the de- 
cision announced than a large number of 
the elders arose and started. for the door, 
one of them declaring that they had no 
Free Church now and that the Presbytery 
had given up all her principles. 

The Presbytery was somewhat taken 
aback to see such a ‘‘disruption,” and 
furthermore the brother mentioned spoke 
in Gaelic. When s Highlander falls back 
on his Gaelic you may know that his blood 
isup. A halt, therefore, was called in the 
proceedings. Five or six of the aggrieved 
ones addressed the meeting in succession. 
Their feelings were too deep to find expres- 
sion in English, and they all spoke in Gaelic. 
One of them declared that, if a hearing was 
given to the farmers’ club, he would Icave 
the Church and worship on the hillside—a 
sentiment which was earnestly echoed by 
the others. Another referred to the danger 
of evenasmall innovation of that kind. 
The first decline of man, he said, was 
reasoning with Satan. (By the way, was 
not Adam the farmer and the other fellow 
the theologian?) Another excited brother 
warned the Presbytery against such things 
as receiving this deputation, as it might 
‘‘Jead to the use of hymns and organs in 
the Church,” all which was received with 
deep feeling. It was. an evil cloud, said 
another, that was hanging over their heads. 
One brother pathetically declared that 


_it was a melancholy thing for him 


to see members of the Presbytery whom 
he loved speaking in favor of receiving 
the deputation, while another menacing- 
ly affirmed that no minister who in any 
way supported it deserved to be followed 
by the elders, Finally, after a long discus. 
sion, it was decided that the deputation 
should be listened to; but it was afterward 
resolved by unanimous vote to do nothing 
toward bringing about simultaneous com- 
munion services. The minister who made 
the motion to reject the request of the 
deputation said he would not deny that 
there were abuses in connection with their 
preat gatherings on sacramental occasions; 
but he was pretty certain there had been no 
approach to ‘‘open immorality” for up- 
ward of twenty: years, or, at least, since the 
passage of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. An 
outsider might suggest that, if the. sacra- 
mental festivals in the bounds of the Free 
Presbytery of Tain have been so much ele- 


vated by the Forbes-Mackenzie Civil Law, ~ 


possibly they might be still further im. 
proved on suggestions from a farmers’ club, 

These Davie Deanses of the Free Presby- 
tery of Tain are a perfectly fair specimen of 
a large part of the court before which Prof. 
Robertson Smith is tried on involved ques- 
tions of interpretation and the construction 
of ancient records, May he not be voted 


down by them, and yet retain the respect of - 


the wiser portion of the Christian ‘world? 





As we have before stated, we have been 
obliged, on account of the pressare'upon our 
columns, to decline for the last year all stories 
for our juvenile department unread. We beg 
our many possible contributors for. that-depart- 
ment to have patience with as two or three 
months longer. "We are also sorry to be com- 
pelled to decline so many poems, utterly un- 
read and often excellent, we presume, for the 
same reason. , 
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In withdrawing, on the 31st of December 
next, our offers of premiums to subscribers, 
we do not mean to have those of our subscri- 
bers who are paid up a long or short time in 
advance get the idea that they cannot take ad- 
vantage of our offers before they are with- 
drawn, on the 81st of December next. For in- 
stance, if a subscriber is paid upto July 8d, 
1880, he can secure Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary by sending us, any time before De- 
cember Sist, nine dollars, and have his expira- 
tion of subscription extended three years from 
July 3d, 1880. We cannot after December 
Slst, 1879, fill any requests for premiums of 
any kind. All orders must be received before 
that date. 


THAT so superior a paper as the Richmond 
Religious Herald should at the same time come 
out in favor both of revenue frauds and apple 
brandy is a revelation of public sentiment in 
some parts of the country which certainly sur- 
prises us. That paper lately published a long 
article in its agricultural columns, whose man- 
agement by Prof. B. Puryear it frequently com- 
mends, which argued with great passion and 
much rhetoric that Virginia farmers were 
suffering disastrously by the tax on manu- 
factured tobacco and on apple brandy. On 
the latter, it says, the duty is ruinous. Every 
farmer used to have his own still ; but now the 
law requires a bond of $3,000 and a tax of 
ninety cents a gallon. This is prohibitive. 
The ‘poor moonshiner”’ whose trees ‘* have 
come down to him through the generations,”’ 
whose “ title has never been impeached,”’ who 
has relied upon them, ‘'as did his father and 
his grandfather, to provide clothes and blankets 
and homely fare for the protection of his wife 
and little ones,”’ whom ‘‘ cold, hunger, dear life, 
and love ply with arguments till he weakly 
yields,”” and ‘appropriates his own property 
to his own use,”’ is sent to the Albany Pen- 
itentiary, because he had the “ stupidity” “‘ to 
believe that what is his is his.’’ The editor of 
The Religious Herald now says that all this gives 
no countenance to the violation of law. We 
do not so read the article, which seems to us, 
on rereading, to give great countenance there- 
to. But, says the editor, these laws are uncon- 
stitutional, because they discriminate against 
sections. We would like to see the constitu- 
tional argument made, with quotation of the 
article violated. But, waiving unconstitution- 
ality and considering injustice, does Virginia 
produce more apples than Massachusetts, or 
Michigan, or Kansas? We do not hear these 
states complain because they cannot make 
apple brandy without giving a bond and pay- 
ing a tax. Is it replied that these states have 
better markets for apples? Perhaps one rea- 
son is that Virginia has impoverished herself 
by chewing too much tobacco and drinking too 
much apple brandy. The fact is that all 
taxation is arbitrary. Taxation cannot be 
equalized. Not long ago, under the income 
tax, it was Virginia’s turn to get off very easy; 
and so she does still. It is a good rule to tax 
luxuries and vices—like silks, tobacco, and 
brandy. If the tax discourages the luxury and 
vice, then all the better. 


Ir is more than we can explain why, in ‘the 
course of our impartial search after exhibi- 
tions of sectarianism, wherever made, we 
find that we are compelled to direct our atten- 
tion almost exclusively now to one denomina- 
tion, for months perhaps, and then to another. 
In each sect the spirit seems to have its times 
of flood and ebb. Just now it is the Baptist 
flood, as the story from St, Louis, which we 
give at length elsewhere, illustrates. But wa 
turn with great satisfaction from the central 
to the extreme eastern portion of the country, 
to record two very satisfactory Baptist events 
in New England. The Boston North Baptist 
Association has had before it for some time the 
case of the Warren-Avenue Church, lately Dr. 
Pentecost’s church, which, for the purpose of 
practicing the open communion it believes in, 
adopted the Articles of Faith of 1789 » avoiding, 
all statement as to close communfon and rest-' 
ing simply on moral and spiritual prerequisites; 
to communion. The Assoclation, at its late 
meeting; has dismissed the further consider- 
ation of the case and does not require that the: 
attitude of the church be reconsidered. A 
similar case, treated in precisely the same way, 
is that of the Second. Baptist Church of New 
York, formerly Dr. A. H. Malcolm’s, Although 
the open-communion formula of the church is| 
oot altered, the complaint is dismissed, on the 
ground that the church is not desirous to 
make a mission of open communionism, and 
that the attempt to discipline the church 
would be likely to distract it. These are 
“ signs’ that are encouraging. 


Dr. J. W. PENDLETON, 8 distinguished Bap- 
tist clergyman, lately said that women should 
not preach, because, on account of their 
mother Eve’s transgression, they had. been 
@ivinely placed’ utider certain disabilities, 





' ical Seminary, when old Dr. Edward Robinson) 














nothing to do with the state of society among 
the Greeks, as ‘‘Eve's position was assigned 
her’ before there were any Greeks.’? There- 
upon we asked a question. We mentioned 
that. Dr. Conant, and other Baptist teachers 
with him—Dr. Boardman, for example, of Phil- 
adelphia—hold that the story of Eve is not his- 
torical, but parabolic; and we asked whether 
that view would not affect the argument. 
Dr. Pendleton replies in The Journal and 
Messenger, and first questions whether we 
| have properly reported Dr. Conant’s view. 
We had not supposed that would be 
questioned. Dr. Pendleton’s quotation from 
Dr. Conant is perfectly consistent with 
what we said. Dr. Conant speaks guardedly, 
s0 as not to give offense to such men as Dr. 
Pendleton; but makes “due allowance” for 
“mere imagery” and declares that ‘‘there is 
recorded here.a real transaction,” which he ex- 
plains as including “an original state of inno- 
cence and happiness”’; “that man [nothing 
about woman], yielding to the suggestions of 
an evil spirit [nothing about a serpent], apos- 
tatized from God,” and “involved his whole 
posterity in guilt and ruin.’? An historical 
view takes the statements as facts—the osseous 
rib, the literal tree, the actual serpent, the sew- 
ing of the fig-leaves, etc. The parabolic view 
supposes that the great truth of sin and ruin is 
told in a pictorial way ; but that it is not neces- 
sary to suppose even that every accessory inci- 
dent of this parable is figurative of some corre- 
spondent truth, any more than that we must 
be able to tell what is symbolized by the ass in 
our Lord’s parable of the man who fell among 
thieves. Dr. Pendleton then proceeds to build 
an argument for woman’s subjection basedon 
the story of Eve and Paul’s use of it, which ft 
would be very hard to answer on the datum of 
the literal truth of the story in Genesis. That 
there is a kind of subordination of the female 
sex to the male is, of course, true, and is the 
basis, if it be not the effect, of the Mosaic 
story. It depends on the smaller average 
muscle and the smaller average brain of wo- 
men. But onthat ground to forbid any wo- 
men of unusual power or opportunities to un- 
dertake tasks generally laid upon men seems 
to us not even required by Scripture, properly 
interpreted. 


“ Supposine that Dr. Kennard was the man 
that made certain representations to Taz In- 
DEPENDENT as to a speech made by Dr. Bright 
in Saratoga, in 1875, we denounced him, though 
we did not mention his name, and only identi- 
fied him by his locality, as ‘a wily mischief- 
maker’; a man given to loose hearing and 
having an end to gain; who ‘knew how to 
twist a false inference until it came to be a seem- 
ing fact to him.’ THE INDEPENDENT positive- 
ly declares that those representations did not 
come directly or indirectly from Dr. Kennard, 
and we are glad to witpdraw the epithets, 
which we ought not hastily to have indulged 
in.’’ 
The above is as small a retraction as honorable 
journalism would have dictated. The follow- 
ing is all the retraction The Heaminer and 
Chronicle has made : 

‘‘And here we may as well say, to close up 


this whole matter, that the ‘superintending 


editor of THE INDEPENDENT is sure ‘that Dr; 


Kennard was not one of his ‘ aanene witnesses’ 
as to what we were made to say at Saratoga, 
He admits, however, that he since received 
direct y trom ennard rs 
and on that his name was classed amon 14 el 
three chief witnesses, Messrs, Banta and 

being the other two. We shall not‘dispute the 

ig editor’s word in this matter, 

aaa, therefore, ee to quit Dr. ‘Kennard of 
blame, ‘so far as his ha ing been the first in- 
formant is concerned.” 


Dr Bacon’s suggestion in The Advance for 
achange of the time of the Week of Prayer 
from the beginning of the year to Passion 
Week has our modified approval. The time of 
year is quite as convenient, and it will be na 
little advantage to assimilate to: that extent 
the non-Anglfecan sects with the Catholic and 
Episcopal Churches. We suppose that a yery 
large portion of our Baptist, Presbyterian, andi 
Congregational brethren are-quite ignorant ati 
what time of the year Good Friday and Easte: 
come. Once in «recitation in Union Theolog- 


had happened to speak of Good Friday, a stu- 
dent asked the question when Good Friday 
comes, The good Doctor looked, at him aston- 
ished, and replied: “What! You a Con- 
necticut man and not know that Good Friday 
comes on Fast Day!” The objection is that 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Exitovinl Notes which were mentioned by Paul, and which had 


| the complainants ; 





the date comes after and not before the revival 
season. . 


Our neighbor, The Hvangelist, after alluding 
to the return of Dr, Talmage and. his popular 
reception in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
has some very kind and wholesome words for 
the complainants against the judgment of the 
Presbytery acquitting him. They ought to be 
all the more effective because so gently 
spoken. The Hvangelist says: ‘‘ As the case at 
“present stands, a minority of the' Presbytery of 





Brooklyn have comyisined to the Synod of 








Long Island, and this complaint may furnish 
@ subject for a renewal of strife, Without 
wishing to meddle in other men’s differences 
or making any reflection on the motives of 
those who have urged this matter with so 
much zeal and persistency, we would venture 

modestly to suggest ‘that whatever duty they 

havé’in the case has been fully discharged. 

There is a limit. to human responsibility, and; 

since these brethren have borne testimony 

according to the light they had and to 

their own consciences, we think they might be 

excused from proceeding further. Nobody 

will hold them guilty of complicity with what 

they are pleased to consider as falsehood and 

deception.’”’ All this is said with reference to 

and, considered in this rela- 

tion, itis certainly very finely put. There is 

not the slightest danger in saying it, since 

the universal. sentiment of the country, in 

the Church and out of it, perfectly accords 

with both ‘the suggestion and the positively 

expressed opinion of The Zvangelist, though, 
not always as cautious and modest in the ut- 
terance. We give our hearty assent to the ad- 

viee, having regarded this prosecution as in- 
expedient and unwise to the very last degree, ; 
and now thinking no better of the course pur- 
sued by the complainants. The sooner they 
stop the better for themselves and for the 
Church. The honors bestowed upon Dr. Tal- 
mage when he left this country, his success 
abroad, and the grand reception extended to 
him last week at the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
ought to show these complainants that in the 
great court of public opinion they have no case 
and no cause. Men, unless bereft of their 
senses, usually have too much discretion to 
buck their heads against a post. 





WENDELL PuILiPs, so far as he himeelf is 
concerned, bolts the ticket made up by the 
Massachusetts Greenback Convention, by pos!- 
tively withdrawing his own name therefrom ; 
not because he is not s thoroughgoing Green- 
backer, but because he thinks that he can, 
by not being a candidate for any office, 
better serve the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage, prohibition, Negro protection, and 
a@ sound currency on the jlat theory. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Phillips that he is 
not the man to hold office, and hardly the man 
to belong to any party except the party of him- 
self. Brilliant and fascinating oratory on the 
platform, sparkling with genius and radiant 
with fine sentences, is just the thing for Mr, 
Phillips. We should be sorry to have him 
cramped and toned down with the humdrum 
of official action. He could not bear it, and 
the office could not well tolerate him. Every- 
thing in {ts place is one of the maximefor the 
most economical and effective use of power, 
Society has a place for such men as Wendell 
Phillips ; but that place is not on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or in 
a lleutenant-governor’s chair, or at the head of 
acollege. We are glad that Mr. Phillips pro- 
poses to give himeelf all the freedom he wants, 
untrammeled by any rules, except such as he 
chooses to extemporize for the occasion. We 
have no doubt that this is the best way in 
“which he can use the peculiar powers that 
Nature has given him. 





Tue so-called ‘‘ Young Republitcans ” in this 
state, who are endeavoring to organize a cam- 
paign for the defeat of Messrs. Cornell and 
Boule, the candidates respectively for governor 
and state engineer on the Republican ticket of 
this state, by scratching their names from the 
ticket, while voting for the other candidates, 
have an undcubted right to do so themselves 
and get as many other people as they can to 
imitate their example. We believe in thé 
right of bolting, whether as an individual or 
an organized act; and we further believe that 
itis sometimes the wisest, the best, and thd 
truest thing to be done. Whether it should be 
done or not fs puarelya question of circum: 
stances ; and just here we disagree with these 
‘Young Republicans,” and think that they 
would do better and avert more perils by sus- 
taining the entire Republican ticket than by 
opposing any portion of it. We did not favor 
the nomination of Mr. Cornell and would have 
‘preferred another candidate; but we see no 
such objections to him as, in our opinion, to 
eall for the exercise of the bolting right. He 
fe aarp the Breat prinetples of the Repub- 

n party, and these are certainly worth 
something. His defeat wouJd be the defeat of 
‘those principles and the success of Democracy 
‘fn this state, with the probability of a lke suc- 
"¢ess next year, when the President and Vice- 
President of the United States are to be 
chosen. Itis hardly possible for the Repub- 
lican party of the nation to succeed next Fall 
without. the State of New York, and should 
thé state be Democratic this Fall all concede 
that the Republican; prospect would be a bad 
one. This view of the case is quite sufficient 
to determine our course. We see nothing in 
the nomination of Mr, Cornell or in Mr. Cor- 









me évil in it, rather than to take the 
evil. 





4..éThe Rev. J. H. Cooley may have ‘tran- 


‘eeended politeness when he, a visitor, made the 


Methodists of N.. ¥., vote to 


break down the color-line'at the Lord’s Table ; 


but the pastor, Dr. Osborn, is treating the mat- 
ter in the weakest and most unchristian way. 
He tells the people, who were threatening to 
withdraw unless the vote allowing the colored 
people to partake with the whites were, re- 
scinded, that it was all irregular and void, that 
there is nothing, therefore, to, rescind. Then, 
if there is nothing to rescind, there is something 
to enact. How dares Dr. Osborn and. how 
dare his people to make the color which God 
has given a brother a stigma and a disqualifi- 
cation in the Church of Christ? May the 
curse of God rest, as it will, upon the Method- _ 
ist Episcopal Church in Marlborough, and 
upon every church like it, until it removes its 
affront to God’s saints! 

++-»There has been a terrible struggle the 
past week in this city over the selection of 
inspectors of elections, Tammany fighting, as 
for existence, to have its proper share of in- 
spectors, and the Tilden wing, headed by the 
mayor, fighting as hard to prevent them. 
The unsophisticated reader will ask what is 
the vast importance of these inspectors. 
Simply this, that they may manage or prevent 
corruption. It means that fraud is extremely 
prevalent, committed by these inspectors. It 
means that they, rather than the people, make 
the elections. The elections here in this city 
are still fearfully corrupt, although not so 
unblushingly so as some years ago. Inspectors 
manipulate the votes, help the candidates on 
whom they depend, stuff ballot-boxes, trade 
together, and wink at each other’s misde- 
meanors. That is the explanation. 


»e-eThe general subject of the Rev. Josept 
Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures, to begin the 
first week in November, will, as heretofore, be 
the relations of Christianity to Science. The 
special subject of each lecture will be an- 
nounced a week in advance. The Preludes on 
current events, so interesting a feature in the 
past, will also be continued each week. The 
names of prominent gentlemen from different 
parts of the country, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, have been added to the committee at 
large, and the announcement is made that the 
committee have engaged for the delivery of the 
lectures in the “ Old South.’’ This church, situ- 
ated in the heart of the city and electric with 
the memories of three or four generations, is a 
most appropriate selection. 

..-The Wooster Presbytery has met and 
made an explanation of its action in reference 
to Mr. Alcott. The substance of the long re- 
port adopted is that they did not mean to con- 
demn unlimited atonement; but any atone- 
ment, limited or unlimited, with man as the 
‘+ Aetermining factor.’’ Also that Mr. Alcott 
was dropped not because he held the former, 
but because he held the latter. Their action 
needed this modification ; and yet we suppose 
that, charitably judged, Mr. Aleott’s heresy is 
nothing else than the common New School 
faith that God and man are both interacting 
determining factors. 

./Mr. Stoughton, in his argument before 
the General Term of the Supreme Court, in 
‘this city, last week, very delicately touched a 
bit of history when he seid that ‘‘in 1868 some 
26,000 votes were added to the vote of New 
York by fraud carried on by two men—one 
gone, the other still with us.” If any ome does 
not understand this allusion tothe ‘‘ two men,” 
we take the liberty of referring him to Samuel 
J. Tilden, who can give him a full, account of 
the matter. 
eee The Index shows no mercy to the National 
Liberal League, from which it and. ite friends 
have seceded. It declares it is nonsense to 
make a Liberal martyr out of the D. M. Ben- 


| nett who is in prison for circulating polecat 


literature, as he is @ very dirty fellow, apart 
from this offense ; and it then proves that A. 
L. Rawson, secretary of the aforesaid Liberal 
League, is a bigamist. Old Elizur Wright had 
better get out of that crowd. 


.. At the Robinson ratification meeting in 
this city, last week, the Kelly men, who seemed 
to be about one-half of the. meeting, hissed 
when the Robinson men cheered, and the latter 
hissed when the former cheered. They did 
not seem to be of the same mind and certainly 
were not affected in the same way by the same 
thing, or else they had different modes of ex- 
pressing the same feeling. 


...-A correspondent of the Chicago Times 
from the South, who has been studying Yazoo 
politics, thinks that if Barksdale had not killed 
Dixon somebody else would have killed him, 
for ‘ the best citizens of Kemper County”’ had’ 
made up their minds that they would not have 
the Negroes’ sheriff, even if elected according 
to law. Killing him betore the election simply 
saved the trouble of killing him afterward. 





‘fell himself to make’us the virtual ally of 
Democracy. We prefer the greater good, even’ 


os 'Tad Court Gt’ Appeals ‘ot’ thild state; witr’ 
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four hundred and eighty-three cases on its 
present calendar, showing an increase of one 
hundred and twenty-nine in eight months, is 
fast getting into the predicament of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Some- 
thing should be done to relieve both of these 
courts from their enormous business: Both 
have at least twice too much to do. 

....An advertisement lately in The Scientific 
American for twenty-five or thirty skilled work- 
men was answered by only one applicant. An 
application for a clerk was responded to by 
between one and two hundred, and one for a 
book-keeper by over three hundred. And yet 
the position of a skilled workman {s quite as 
honorable, more remunerative, and quite as 
promising of wealth. 


--..dudging by the number and the eminence 
of distinguished Republicans who are to take 
part as speakers in the politica] canvass of this 
state, we conclude that the people will have a 
good opportunity to get all the needed light to 
guide them in voting. The contest is a very 
important one in its relation to the greater 
contest of next year. 

---. The Fall River spinners, who have been 
on a strike for several months, have determined 
not to back down, but to fight it out to the 
bitter end. So be it, if they like it and as long 
as they like it, provided always that they quiet- 
ly let other people fill the places and do the 
work which they refuse to do, except upon 
their own terms. 


-..-The Board of Education of this city has 
at last yielded to the force of public sentiment 
by appointing a successor to Mr. Kiddle to 
take charge of the public schools, Mr. 
Kiddle’s book on Spiritualism showed con- 
clusively that he was not fit for the place, and 
it is surprising that it took the Board so long 
to find it out, 

--- Judge Westbrook says that when he 
signed the order in regard to the Police Com- 
missioners of this city he was greatly pressed 
with business and did not carefully examine it. 
We hope that the Judge will profit by his own 
blunder, and hereafter decline to sign orders 
until he knows what he is signing. 


----Governor Blackburn, of Kentucky, for 
twenty-one successive days ran the pardoning 
mill at the rate of a pardonaday. It is not 
wonderful that, between the remissness of 
courts and the facility of pardons, Kentucky 
should have obtained an unenviable pre-emi- 
nence in the way of crime. 

-..-An estate estimated at $3,000,000 has 
since 1870 been in controversy, and, between 
lawyers’ fees and shrinkages of value, has at 
last dwindled down to $11,780.50. One would 
think it about time to stop the litigation and 
try the virtues of an amicable compromise. 

---.General Sherman, in allusion to the 
recent outbreak among the Utes, said that 
Congress had “‘cut our army down now until 
we can hardly do picket duty on our frontier 
lines, and that’s the way the Indians get the 
drop on us.’? This is Democratic economy. 

....Five of the Glasgow Bank directors, 
having served out their time in prison, were 
last week released, amid the hootings and hiss- 
ings of an assembled crowd. It is not surpris- 
ing that these men, not punished half as much 
as they deserved, should be thus saluted, 

--.-Ex-Gov. Ludington, of Wisconsin, was 
not nominated by the Republicans of that state 
for governor, and got mad about it, and bolted 
the ticket that was nominated; thereby proving 
that the Republicans made no mistake in leay- 
ing him off. 

-... We would like to see the evidence which 
The Christian Register has that Jonathan Ed- 
wards believed in the literal fire and brimstone 
of future punishment. 

....The American Missionary Association 
expects to have a rousing annual meeting ‘at 
Chicago, on the 28th inst. Dr. R. 8. Storrs is 
the preacher. 

.-..-Mr. Tilden is not seeking and does not 
mean to seek a nomination for the Presidency, 
So he says. 











Ata meeting of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, held October. 1st, 1879, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


““WHEREAS, The Broadway Tabernacle 
Church has heard with profound sadness of the 
death, at Berlin, on the 20th of September, 
1879, of the Rev. Joseph P. Thom son, DD, for 
nearly twenty years pastor of this church, to 
whom under God it owes so much of its 
strength, if not, indeed, its very existence ; 
be it 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Thom 
son the members of this church are personally 
bereaved. Forso many years he went in and 
out among us, faithfully delivering his Mas- 
ter’s message, baptizing our little ones, bury- 
ing our dead, ministering to the sick, comfort- 
ing the mourners, encouraging the disheart- 
ened, pointing the awakened sinner to the 
Lamb of God, seeming never to know weak- 
ness or weariness when he heard the call of 
duty, that his memory must ever be precious 
to us. 

“ Resolved, That we remember Dr. Thomp- 
son not only as an author whose works arg 





themselves a library, but who, never wrote a 
line which, dying, he would wish to blot, an 
able and eloquent preacher of the Word, a 
faithfal and tender pastor to the flock whom 
God bad given him to feed, a wise and trusted 
counselor, and a loving, sympathizing friend 
to us all, but asan able statesman, a sincere 
patriot, a philanthropist whose sympathies and 
efforts, while ever ready to help a suffering 
slave, were large enough to embrace an op- 
pressed nation. 

“* Resolved, That, as we recall the services of 
Dr. Thompson to the church, the city, the na- 
tion, we eannot forget his words and deeds in 
the dark days of our country’s history, when 
his ringing tones were an inspiration to its de- 
fenders and his sincerity was proved by his per- 
sonal] exposure in the field. 

** Resolved, That, while we mingle our tears 
with those of the widow and children of our 
beloved friend, we rejoice with them in the 
blessed memories he has left behind, and inthe 
precious hope that, though he cannot return to 
us, we shall ere long join bim in that heavenly 
home where partings are unknown. 

© Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing res- 
olutions be sent to the family of Dr. Thomp- 
son, and also to The Christian at Work, InvF- 
PENDENT, and Congregationalist for publica- 
tion.” 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tuere are some important changes in the 
arrangements of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
this season. Instead of five concerts, with 
three public rehearsals for each, there will be 
six concerts, with only one rehearsal each. 
This will enable the directors to make a reduc- 
tion in the price of tickets. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas will conduct this year, as he did last, 
and he will have a larger orchestra than he has 
ever before had at these concerts. The pub- 
lic rehearsals will take place on Monday after- 
noons preceding the concerts, which will be 
given on ‘luesday evenings, November 18th, 
December 16th, January 20th, February 17th, 
March 16th, April 20th. 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


will continue its work at Steinway Hall this 
winter, with Dr. Leopold Damrosch as conduct- 
or. The Society will have the assistance of 
the mixed chorus of the Oratorio Society and 
the male chorus of the Arion, of both of which 
Dr. Damrosch is conduetor, and it will thus be 
able to execute a more extensive range of 
works than any of its, rivals, There will be 
six public rehearsals and six concerts, the 
former on Thursday afternoons, the latter on 
Saturday evenings: The dates of the concerts 
are November 8th, December 6th, January 17th, 
February 14th, March 18th, and April 8d. 


CHICKERING HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Mr. Gotthold Carlberg announces a large 
number of novelties for the coming season, in 
addition to a well-selected list of standard 
works, among them Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Symphonies by Mozart, Hofman, 
and Berlioz, anda number of other composi- 
tions, familiar but excellent. There is one 
public rehearsal on the Thursday before each 
concert, and the concerts are to be on Novem- 
ber 15th, December 13th, January 10th, Janu- 
ary 3lst, February 10th, and April 10th. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE BOUND 
BROOK LINE. 














Tue Bound Brook route to Philadelphia hag 
always been popular, because of its good man- 
agement. Not content, however, with what 
has already been accomplished, the manage- 
ment have established a new station in Phila- 
delphia, at the corner of Ninth and Green 
Streets, which is convenient to the business 
and resident part of the citv, an advantare 
not offered heretofore and one which will fill 
an undoubted need. Germantown and its sub- 
urbs will now be within easy reach, and the 
favor in which the Bound Brook Line is held 
will be increased greatly. Moreover, there 
will be a number of new trains put on the 
road, and nearly all the trains will be run to 
the new station. The old station at Berks and 
Third Streets will be continued, as it is very 
convenient to the manufacturing district of 
the city. Trains leave this city from the sta- 
tion of the Central Railnpad of New Jersey, 
foot of. Liberty Street, North River. 


Tue well-known dry goods house of James 
A. Hearn & Son,.of 30 West 14th Street, this 
eity, is now filled with seasonable goods and 
is full of customers, from in town and out of 
town. The grand Fall Opening took place on 
Monday, Tuesday, and’ Wednesday, of this 
week, and was attended.by crowds of ladies. A 
very choice selection of cloaks and costumes was 
on exhibition, and attracted great admiration 
from even the most critical. These costumes, 
are well worth seeing, as they show the latest 
styles and the most approved shapes. The 
store of James A. Hearn & Son is centrally: 
located, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, on 
Fourteenth Street, and is a model building. | It: 
is admirably well lighted, so that the colors ef 
goods may be examined most critically. In 
passing through Fourteenth Street, be sure to 
give this store a call. 








Knox ‘‘ tHE” HATTER will issue to-day his 
fall shapes of gentlemen’s hats, embracing his 
elegant silk and picturesque felt hats in great 
and attractive variety, at No. 212 Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue Hotel. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all to inspect these beautiful fabrics, 

= 


JONES OF BinGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y., 
is a public benefactor. He not only makes the 
best scales, but sells them at prices within the 
reach of all, 


ee 


Tue Fall sorte this popular establish- 
ment occurred on Tuesday, the 30th ult., and 
the exhibition surpassed any that has preceded; 
it in extent, richness, and variety. Visitors at 
this store at any time will behold a magnificent 
display of goods; tut the firm have never 
before presented at any of their most success- 
ful openings such a profusion of high-toned 
dress in the line of costumes, cloaks, furs, and 
genuine India camel’s hair shawls and _ scarfs 
as were presented on this occasion. In one 
department, that of imported French costumes, 
there was a panorama of beauty and artistic 
design which is claimed by the firm to excel 
anything of the kind ever before shown in 
New York. The room set apart for evening 
dresses was crowded with ladies, who studied 
with delight the costly specimens of the dress- 
making art. The styles indicated a gradual 
approach to those of the latter part of the last 
century. The Parisian toilets and those de- 
signed and constructed by the firm stood the 
test of comparison most admirably. The one 
did not supersede the other in any particular. 
The prevailing tone in Fall and Winter modes 
is influenced greatly by colorings, Beautiful 
effects are given in this ever important division 
of superior dressing satins with exquisite 
figures of various characters; heavy silks, with 
glowing ground tints, upon which are charm- 
ingly scattered pretty devices, both the gay 
and the pensive; rich all-wool suits, giving 
the combination patterns and presenting in 
the manufacture excellence in finish. e 
models are various: short skirts, the demi 
and full court train, each intended for set 
use, and Fashion is imperious in her claims 
respecting the appropriateness of dress, 
Conspicuous for its elegance of make was a, 
dinner dress of antique brocade, in old gold 
and wine red, open over a petticoat of puifed 
wine-colored satin, the sides of wine velvet 
falling over and above loose under-breadths of 
brocade, in a novel fashion, bordered with 
olive and yellow silk laces, in old French pat- 
terns. Large leaf agrafes of amber and garnet 
beads, with deep fringes, were placed down 
the front, in court style; and the olive lace 
which fell over the broad revers was held by 
similar ornaments, and the square train of 
brocade was slashed at the end, to admit a 
broad plaiting of wine velvet and gold satin. 

A rich carriage or dinner dress of the deep 
saphir blue was made with a deep court coat 
of plush, with border of Persian embroidery, 
as narrow as the border on a diplomatic uni- 
form ; the satin skirt of the same shade as the 
coat drawn together in front in puffs by large 
plush bows, and handsome tassels fell over the 
vest. A similar costume, well designed, was 
in olive brown cloth, the overdress turned 
back with dark corded velvet, the skirt in al- 
ternate plaits of velyet and cloth, with ap- 
plications of velvet. Agrafes of old-fash- 
ioned court trimming in golden olive shadings 

ave distinction of color to this quiet costume. 
black watered silk basque and train was 
draped above three satin skirts caught down 
in front by agrafes of cut jet. A feature of 
the black dresses is the use of rosary beads in 
quantities to finish off the light jet passemen- 
terfes and nettings. Chains of these “ relig- 
euse’’ beads are interlaced in: patterns over 
the front of the bodice, forming a brilliant 
cuirass and outline the figures of the jet head- 
ings which fall over the flounces. A garnet. 
changeable eilk, trimmed with full bands of 
red-brown pheasants’ plumage, was well de- 
signed in color; a long dark blue velvet over- 
_dress in bourette effects, open in straps over 
brocade ; and an earth-red cashmere silk redin- 
grote over a bronzegreen short skirt, with many 
plaited flounces, presented novelties of style. 

Evening dresses in the palest shades of sky 
blue, pink, and straw-colored brocade distin- 
guishable by gaslight showed slight paniers 
on the hips and double pointed aprons, trimmed 
with colored blonde. laces to match, and full 
fancy fringes, into which drooping blossoms 
are often woven. The fullness of the boxplaits 
in the back of the skirt were caught in puffs, 
like a succession of large bows, held by pearl or 
silver agrafes. A charming blue and silver 
brocade was open in court fashion over. a petti- 
coat of drawn satin, the bodice worked with 
silver galloon, which filled a pointed hood pat- 
tern on the back of the waist, and the train 
drawn in bow-puffs, with large silver orna- 
ments amt nae ne ance years drawn 
into regular 8 by horizon ings, re- 

laces the ornamented tablier of earlier styles 
fn most evening dresses, and soft feathery 
ruches of frayed silk are used in very pretty 
ways. Narrow circlets form necklaces for the 
finish of tulle tuckers, fastening with a knot of 
flowers at the left of the throat and outline 
the Pompadour bodice, while large ruches give 
the effect of wide feather borders on the train. 

Among the elegant wraps, a long Hungarian 
mantle of barred velvet, with deep moss fringes 
and headings and fringes of silk, and slender 
cloaks of ribbed silk, bordered with wide feather 
bands, in the'style made up for the Duchess of 
Norfolk, were attractive novelties, 

The singularly fine India cashmeres, in choice 
colorings, are probably as fine as any shawls 
ever brought to this city. 


EVERYWHERE SouGHT FOR. —SuMMER RE- 
sorTs.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum# 
mer “sorts, They are the most acceptable 
pre >» to ladies and children, always health- 
ful und delightfulto the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Easy boots, of poRerior uality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


Wonperrout Patnt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclose a stamp and have sent free 
the book “Every One His Own Painter,” issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162 South St:, New York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 

Wag you visit or leave New Fak Clty, s > Bag. 
Gtand U nion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand . 
tral Depot. elegant room 
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Tas Philadelphia Dental Follege, prob 
ably the’ most thorough ard )truly educa- 
tional institutidn teaching defitistry in the 
world, began Oct. 1st, 1879, its seventeenth 
annual course of instruction, embracing lec- 
tures upon Operative and Prosthetic Dentistry, 
Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Surgery, and Chemistry. The 
lecture season at this College, recently extend- 
ed, now covers a period of nine months an- 
nually—one in the fall, five in the regular or 
winter course, and three inthe spring. The 
dispensary and laboratory will remain open the 
entire year, with the exception of the summer 
vacation. There will be no increase, however, in 
the college fees. An important feature of the 
College is its clinie in oral surgery, every 
week. This clinic furnishes opportunities to 
any indigent person suffering from tumors, can- 
cerous growths, or other troubles, in or about 
the mouth, for the most skillful surgical aid. 
It is under the care of Prof. Jas. E. Garretson, 
M.D., a surgeon who has concentrated the 
best energies of bis life upon this specialty. 
The enactment of laws regulating the practice 
of dentistry in several states has recently drawn 
attention to the opportunities furnished in 
this country for higher education in this 
science. The fact is not generally known that 
students representing nearly every foreign 
country are each year in attendance upon the 
instruction afforded by the dental colleges of 
the United States. 

A catalogue and all particulars relating to 
the College may be obtained by addressing 
D. D. Smith, D.D.8., M.D., Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, 1417 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE HARTFORD AUTOMATIC 
PUMP. 








MANUFACTURED BY EZRA BROOKS, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A REPORT has been received by the secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of New South 
Wales upon the Hartford Automatic Pump, for 
which a silver medal was awarded, on behalf of 
the inventors, at the late Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion. The following is the report: 

“To enable the judges to test the power of 
the automatic pump, the mayor’s permission 
was obtained to erect the apparatus at Moore 
Park. The pump was placed in the lagoon on 
the north side of Cleveland Street, and com- 
municated bya half-inch air-pipe, 652 feet 6 
inches long, with the motive power, a small 
wind-wheel erected on Mount Steel, at a hight 
of 87 feet 10 inches above the pump. A dis- 
charge pipe, 1 inch in diameter and 1172 feet 
long, was laid from the pump to the top of 
Mount Renny, rising to a hight of. 60 feet 
above the water-level in the lagoon. Several 
outlets were provided in this pipe, to test the 
quantity of water raised at the different hights. 

“‘ With a stiff breeze, the discharge of water 
at the top of Mount Renny was equal to 150 
gallons per hour; but the discharge was con- 
siderably greater at the lower openings, which, 
when open, were running full bore with a 
great pressure. 

5 We consider the trial of the Hartford Auto- 
matic Pump most satisfactory, and that the 
work performed by this apparatus is far greater 
than that done by any other pump for the 

wer expended, pastionlenty when the friction 
Cs small pipe 1,172 feet long discharging at a 
hight of 6b eet above the water-level is taken 
in consideration. 

“The motive power is a small windmill, with 
fixed fans and rudder, strongly put together, 
which cannot easily get out of order, as the 
wind-wheel only compresses air, which forms 
an elastic resistance to the piston of the air- 
pump. This compressed air, pumped at each 
stroke into the submerged cylinders or buck- 
ets, is then used to force the water as required. 

“The air-pump is very simple in construc- 
tion, and is enclosed in the iron standard sup- 
porting the wheel, so that no joints or moving 
parts are exposed to the weather. e com- 
pressed air is conducted by a small pipe to the 
two oscillating — or buckets, which are 
provided with valves at the bottom to admit 
water, and with a slide-valve at thetop. The 
air is forced in one cylinder until the latter 
hasatendency to rise ; the oscillation changing 
the slide-valve, and allowing the compressed 
air to be instantly diverted to the opposite 
cylinder, forcing the water contained in it 
through the discharge-pipe. When a certain 
amount of water has thus been expelled, this 
cylinder, becoming lighter than the other, has 
a tendency to rise, and by its oscillation pro- 
duces a continuous stream in the discharge- 


ipe. 
* rthe air-pump is provided with a safety- 
valve, which is easily adjusted to raise the 
water to the hight required. 

“The Hartford Automatic Pump has been 
introduced in this colony and has been success- 
fully used for some time in America. From 


‘the satisfactory result obtained at the trial at 


Moore Park, this pump seems well adapted for 
raising water from deep wells, springs, rivers, 
or swamps, without labor, for the irrigation or 
for the supply of farms and stations, or for 
public institutions in the interior. 
“JAMES MANNING, 
° «8. PoOLMAN, 
“G. A. MoRELL, C. EF.” 
The size of the Pump mentioned above is 
the smallest. Other sizes are made that will 
deliver from 150 to 4,000 gallons per hour. 
Another of the Hartford Automatic Pumps, 
which is at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., 
is in successful working order and is in every 


_way satisfactory. 





SEE THAT YOU GET FULL WEIGHT. 


A soaLe is what every careful housekeeper 
needs, to assure herself that she is obtaining 
full weight from those who serve her, and 
also. in apportioning the different ingredients 
that enter into the mysteries of cookery, A 
scale is a handy thing to have in the house, 
and when they are made so cheap and accur- 
ate as now they can be possessed by everyone. 
The Ohio Scale Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
are offering a nickel-plated family scale, an 
are advertising for agents to place it through- 
out the country. Men who are out of employ- 
ment should be able to make a good living out 
of the sale of such an article, and should com- 
municate with this Company for further par- 





ticulars, 















‘October 9; 1879.] 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. | 


Tue above is the title of a quedecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F, B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Hr ipation: Proclamation,” including 
also an account of: the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 


knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS’S WORES. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue, 








ACOMFORTABLE ANDCONVENIENT 
HOTEL FOR TRAVELERS. 


OrrositE the Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, is situated the Granp Union Ho- 
TEL, one of the best kept on the European 
plan, containing 350 elegantly furnished rooms, 
reduced to one dollar and upward per day, 
heated by steam (Elevator). Three great.lines 
of travel terminating at said Depot saves guests 
of the Grand Union carriage hire and baggage 
expressage, making the Grand Union “Hotel 
very convenient for persons visiting or passing 
through the city for business or pleasure. The 

staurants, Lunch and Wine Rooms are sup- 
plied with the best. Toilet rooms for ladies, 
also for gents; and baggage rooms, where 
ladies and gents can leave their valises and 
parcels, FREE, 

Wm. D. Garrison, the man 
make guests feel at home and 
large patronage he receives. 


THE ONEIDA CANNED GOODS. 


THE Community is situated in the very heart 
of the productive valley of Central New York, 
where, besides their own extensive gardens, 
they have fruit and vegetables brought to them 
from all the country round about for miles. 
This is all of the choicest character and is 
canned promptly at maturity. The tin pack- 
ages used are of the best quality and do 
not impregnate the contents in the least. 
All the goods are full weight and are what 
they are claimed to be in every case. This 
season’s stock is very handsome and the pop- 
ularity of their goods is making a demand for 
a beyond their capacity. Send for their 
circular. 
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THe Best METHOD of warming Churches 
and Dwellings is with the Gothic Furnace. 
Read what is said of it: 

‘COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY, 

‘“*TOPEKA, KANSAS, } 

‘We placed one of your No, 12,Gothie Fur- 
naces under the nort: bates of our college, 
which required an unusually strong heater. 
Your Furnace quite succeeded, somewhat to 
our surprise, a8 a large surface in many rooms 
was to be heated. The amount of heat was 
notably large in proportion to the amount of 
coal (bituminous) consumed, We cheerfully 
recommend your Gothic Furnace, 

“Rt. i aioe H. Varn, 
oxi tah; tere!” ishop of Kansas. 


For further particulars, address the manu- 
facturer, ALEX. M. Lysuey, 872 SixtH Avz., 
NEw YorE. 








NOTICE. 


Tue Copygram, advertised on the outside 
page of this issue, is an article which combines 
maximum utility with minimum cost; College 
professors and teachers will find it extremely 
useful in copying examination papers. Any- 
where that fifty or a hundred impressions of 
one writing are needed this will be found as 
——- as anything of the kind in the mar- 

et. 








St. Nicnoxas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion, Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness oF pleasure travelers, 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, neryous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious ies, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and, life-sustaining 
peopers es. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases;" 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary coni- 
laints. CaSwELL, HazarD &Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. , 





THE followin 
is nothing like 
“Messrs. CHAMPLIN & Co , Duffalo, N. Y.: 

“ Dear Sirs :—The last time I was here I had 
some of your ‘Liquid Pearl.’ Please send me 
by bearer another dozen of the same Liquid. 
I find it far superior to the one I generally 
bring over from Paris. Respectfully yours, 

‘“ FANNY JANAUSOHEK,”’ 


is to ladies who think there 
arisian cosmetics : 








Drs. Strone’s Remepiau InstituTe, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Terms reduced. This 
nd summer and winter health resort is 

nely located and is furnished with every 
comfort and appliance requisite for the treat- 
ment of disease. It is patronized by leading 
men in Church and state, Send for circular, 


A SHIPWRECKED MAN. 

A MAN not old with age, but bending under 
infirmity, was induced by a friend to take Hop 
Bitters for a week. The man speaks of him- 
self as having been shipwrecked in hope and 
health. He is now in the express business, 
strong and well and able to lift an enormous 
weight, and a great advocate of Hop Bitters. 








Coneress WaTER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, and 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


Tue Rev. Dr. H. A. M. HENDERSON, Sup’t 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, claims to 
have asingularly effective Catarrh Remedy—a 
Sure Cure. One box for a dollar; three for two 
dollars. Address him at Frankfort, Ky. 

ee 





As a light, mild beverage, agreeable to the 
most delicate digestive organs, the Cocoa 
preparations of Walter Baker & Co. are recom- 
mended to invalids and convalescents, as well 
as to those in full health. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 








COLGATE'S | § the vu-tefat and re 
CASHMERE | ana ‘recherche of per- 
fumes. The name and 

BOUQUET | S00, wv com vockace 
SOAP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 
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"il 
BEST FURNACES IN THE WORLD 
FOR HARD COAL OR WOOD 


(WroventT or Cast IRom) 
ARE MADE BY 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 


mbody new 1879 improvements, never before 

adopted ; contain more practical features ; are more 

ruled ait ve exams a and py vaiaaee 

er jure airy than any furnace made in the Tnived 
eplace r old and rl working heaters 

wits one of theae modern furnaces, w. are 

pepalar and universa ye 

SOLD BY Ne at DIRECT, 


ATER STREET, 
BARE ST Reet, Chicigo. 
Blair’s Pill reat English Gout and Rheumatic 
Re x $1; Round, 60c. Sold at Druggists. 


Pure Bred Poultry. 


I offer for sale, from my ten varieties of pure bred 
Poultry, Chicks and Eggs at very reasonable prices. I 
breed Black and White Cochins, Black, Silver Span- 
gled, and Golden Spangled Hamburgs, White and 
Din Eaiorns, Plymouth Rocks, B. B. R. Games, 


Riva Hacacinee Whaat 
Mass,; A. D, Warren; gieay.@ iganely 


Bonny; and other prominent L 
‘an L Write for circular, with stamp for an- 














Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
12. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





bing Arrangements, see page $1, 





BALDWIN THE CLOPHIER, 


NEW YORK AND ‘BROOKLYN; 


three times more extensive than any other Clothing Store in either City 


OR THE UNITED STATES! 


Designers, Cutters, and Fashioners of Men's and Boys’ Wear on tlie premises, and 


(han a Mion Wallars W 


of Ready-Made Clothing in Reserve, from which the Retail Warerooms are, supplied. 


One Price and a Low Price 
is A CONSPICUOUS FEATURE.’ 


Every Garment displayed is originated or improved by Artists on the premises. 


The Public 


are Invited 


to Examine the Largest Assortment of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing in America. 


BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, 


N. E. Corner Broadway and Canal Street, 
New York, 


S. W. Corner Fulton and Smith Streets, 
Brooklyn. 














rt 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANT: for more 
than a third of a century, on the popu basis of 
“ Pair » Good Goods, and Prices.” The 
Dest family is respectfully solicited. Orders 
trom the country will have the best attention. 


HAIR DYE is the SAFEST 

and BEST. It acts instan- 

natural shades we 

Black or Brown, does NOT 

pg ent anpied Hikes 
RISTADORO’S cra preparation and a fav. 


orite u 

















S Spare 
| \S D ist an ‘nfor- 
“is </] Th: POPE MPG 09 


98 SUMMER 8r., BOS' 


ammis & Bolton, 


Importing Tailors, 
152,NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 

who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures, 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON, 


Selected specially for family use.. 

chaser to a Grand Premium, worth 

T hy Y 

knife and ver to nine and 

Beis camila bodes, Ave conte each, posleeld. 
Circulars, with full list of prizes, free, 

ALBERT DAY, Treasurer, 
28 Central Street, Boston, Mane, 








Wedding Presents. | Silverware, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 


Bronzes, Paintings. ELEGANT SILVER WEDDING PRESENTS refinished as good as 
OHE 





JW. JORNSTON, 





SANFORD’S 


Challenge Furnaces and Healers, 


with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators, 
FIRESIDE JEWEL. 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


STAG’S HEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE 
AND HEATING RANGE, 


ALSO 
BRICK-8BT AND PORTABLE RANGES 
AND STOVES. 


National Stove and Furnace Works, 


239 and 241 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 








GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
« CO. 


Mowspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates, 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted. one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 


papers. 





10 
Spruce St, 
N. Y. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now on Exhibition their FALL 
STOCK of the ‘latest NOVELTIES 
in 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
and INGRAINS. 


WHOLE 
CARPETS. 


AGRA, 
PERSIAN, 
SMYRNA, 
MERZAPORE, 
VHIORDE, 
KOULA. 


Rugs, Mats, etc. 
BROADWAY, CORNER 19th STREET. 


UPHOLSTERY 


coOoDS 





DECORATIONS. 
Choice Fall Novelties 


NOW OPEN. 
ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner {9th Street. 





Financial, 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM ‘OF 
MONEY. 





Money, as a phenomenon in the world’s 
practice, existed long before it became a 
problem of economic science. Men had 
the art of using money before political 
economy had written a single chapter. 
They practically understood the thing be- 
fore the era of scientific definitions, Their 
necessities, even in the very earliest ages 
of history, led to a division of labor in the 
work of production; and this with equal 
certainty led to a system of exchanges by 
which one gave a portion ofthe products 
of his labor for those of another. This sys- 
tem at once created the demand for some- 
thing that would perform the function of 
money; and out of this demand money took 
its rise the moment men began to trade 
with each other by an exchange of commod- 
ities. .. They found money indispensable, 
to obviate the disadvantages and inconven- 
iences of direct barter. Selling to each 
other their various commodities for a spe- 
eifc commodity, which by common consent 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








whatever else they wanted, they gave to 
that commodity the character of money. 
However ‘diverse the materials employed 
or imperfect and inconvenient some of them 
may have been for the purpose in question, 
men in all ages have had wit enough to in- 
vent and practice the art of money. There 
is nothing more universal or ancient than 
this art. There is no danger that it will 
ever become one of the lost arts. 

When science took up the problem and 
entered upon the work of analyzing the 
phenomena of money, it created nothing de 
novo, but simply placed in orderly array 
the facts already embodied in the art. 
Aristotle, for example, one of the earliest 
writers on money, stated the facts of the 
art which he had observed, in the following 


language: 


‘* We agree to give and receive in our ex" 
changes an article useful in itself which is 
easily handled in the ordinary transactions 
of life. This is true of iron, for example, 
of silver, or other substance, of which we 
can ascertain, first, the size and weiglit, and 
which then, in order to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of continued measurement, may be 
marked with a particular imprint, signify- 
ing its value.” 


C A R p ET § they agreed to accept, and with this buying 
& 


These ideas were not originated by 
Aristotle. He found them in the practice 
of the people, and what he did was simply 
to state the facts of his observation. He 
saw that men had an article which by 
general consent they gave and received in 
making their exchanges; that this article 
was useful in itself-and easily handled; that 
it had weight and size, which could be defi- 
nitely ascertained; and that, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience of repeated measure- 
ment, it could receive a particular imprint, 
which would at once indicate its value as 
based on quantity. Were he now living, he 
would see the same things. 

The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” in its arti- 
cle on money, definesit to be ‘‘the name 
friven to the commodities or articles which 
the people of different countries universally 
accept, either voluntarily or by compulsion, 
as equivalents for their services and for 
whatever else they may have to dispose 
of.” -A shorter definition is-that given by 
Michel Chevalier, which is as follows: 
‘Money is an instrument which serves as a 
measure and is at the same time an equiv- 
alent in exchange.” These two ideas— 
measurement and equivalence—constitute 
the scientific definition of money, because 
they set forth what it is and what it does in 
the practice of men. A yardstick is an in- 
strument of measurement; yet it is not 
money, not having any equivalence to the 
thing it measures and not being exchanged 
for it. The fundamental idea is equiv- 
alence, since money is one of..the things 
exchanged, and in the exchange is assumed 
to have a value equal to the thing for which 
it is exchanged. Destroy this, relation of 
equivalence, and money would ‘cease to be 
an instrument of measure. It measures the 
thing for which it is exchanged»by being its 
equivalent. 

May anything, then, be the.equivalent of 
anything else? Is equivalence a-mere mat- 
ter of fashion? Doesis‘rest on nothing but 
usage, which usage itself is an accident? 
Far otherwise. The truth is, money—that 
is to say, veal money—holds the relation of. 
equivalence for a reason that is anterior to, 
usage, and in fact begets the usage. It is 
an article or commodity whose labor-cost 
lays the foundation for its normal value; 
and this makes it the equivalent of other 
articles having value on the same principle, 
The practice of the world has proceeded on 
this theory, and any effort to establish a 
monetary system on any other theory sim- 
ply builds.@ bubble in the air. “The'world’s 
sense says that the best material for money, 
considering the uses to which it is put, is a 
metal, on account of its. undecaying. hard- 
ness; and the same sense equally says that 
among all the metals gold’ and silver are 
best suited to the function. They fulfill 
the great demand of equivalence better than. 
any other substance known to men. All 
schemes of paper money that ignore and 
set at defiance this general sense of man- 
kind are utterly unscientific. They under- 
take to change the facts of Nature by the 
quackeries of ignorant innovation. Polit- 
ical economy as a science can have nothing 
to do with such schemes, except to con- 





demn them. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the first of the 
month: 


Interest-bearing Debt. 

Bonds at 6 percentum..........++ seveee 289,681,850 00 
Bonds at 5 per centum..,,,,..ss-seeseee 508,440,350 00 
Bonds at 444 per centum.....,....006 ese 250,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per Centum.........s+sesseee 737,157,050 00 
Refunding certificates..........+sssee0e 8,688,900 00 
Navy pension fund..............seseeees 14,000,000 00 

Primeipal.......sccccccccccccccccesoce $796,967,650 00 

DRANIOER. ccccccecscss Seesescosdeseces 21,132,705 04 

Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 

PAARL, 6.565006 ccccccccctse soscbbovenses $29,674,720 26 
Interest. ..cccccccccccccscccvccccscvccccce 1,858,799 39 


Debt Bearing No Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes... $346,742,426 00 






Certificates of deposit.... 31,215,000 00 
Fractional currency...,..... 15,747,503 26 
Gold and silver certificates. m 19,132,750 00 

ars ceeicabsdibin $412,837,679 26 
Unclaimed Pacific Railway interest.. 9,577 08 








Total cash in the Treasury...,......... $234,778,679 80 
* Debt less Cash in the Treasury. 
GG, ENG BOI cccbocepevcospeseeccscvccces $2 027,202,452 58 
DOE. THE, TET, ..ccocccccegscocccescoosce 2,020,766,204 56 
Decrease of debt since Sept. Ist, 1879.. $2,568,751 98 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1879. 4,803 79 
Current Liabilities. 
Interest due and unpald....,........... $4,180,528 27 
Debt on which interest has ceased.... 29,674,720 26 
TAVAFORE EHOTHOD... < <ncncenscccccecesocces 1,858,798 39 
Gold and silver certificates............. 19,132,750 00 
United States notes held for redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit........ 81,215,000 00 
Cash balance available Oct. Ist, 1879. 149,207,886 38 
Botal..ccccccccccce epesocccocaiovese $234,'778,679 30 
Available Assets, 
Cash in the Treasury..........5 seseroee $234,778,679 30 


Bonds issued to the Pactfic Raihvay Companies, Inter- 
est Payable in Lawful Money. ‘ 


Principal outstanding................+ $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid..... 969,352 68 
Interest paid by the United States.... 43,712,450 58 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

MALS, OBC. ..000000e covccccdocnacerodics 12,848,480 85 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

Es vodevcgckabestacetee+sscacasasacs 80,868,969 73 


This shows a decrease of the debt during 
September amounting to $2;563,751:98. 
The net decrease since June 30th, 1879 is 
but $4,808.79. 

The following is the statement of the 
Treasury Department relating to the clos- 
ing of the four-per-cent. loan: 

‘*All the accounts with depositary banks, 
disbursing officers, postmasters, and other 
officers for the proceeds of four-per-centum 
bonds have been closed without the loss of 
a dollar. All the proceeds have been paid 
into the Treasury except the called bonds 
and coupons now in transit from the Gov- 
orgnen® agent in London. ‘The amount of 
called bonds outstanding not yet presented 


for payment is $28,971,800; all of which 
Ho are provided for by cash in the 


Treasury, except $676,050, for which an 
equal amount of four-per-centum bonds is 
retained in the Department.unsold. It is 
believed that this amount and perhaps 
more of called bonds will not be presented 
for parenent within a year, and the re- 
served bonds will only be sold as needed. 
The gate of four-per-centum bonds 
sold is: $740,847,950.” 

That such an immense loan has been 
effected in so short a time, with no disturb- 
ance of the money market, shows good 
management, That it has been effected at 
all, at the reduced rate of interest, shows 
the-state of the public credit. Capitalists 
believe that the Government can pay all its 
debts; and that it means honestly to do so 
in good faith. Ability and integrity are 
the two great factors of public credit. 

RR 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—AIl branches of wholesale 
trade continue very active, and the distri- 
bution of general merchandise and leading 
manufactureshas seldom, if ever, been larger 
than at the present time. Prices still rule 
in sellers’ favor, and the advance which a 
few weeks. ago began to. manifest itself in 
iron, steel, leather, etc. has now extended 
toonearly all staple commodities. Part of 
the rise in values is probably due_to specn- 
lation; but as yet the. greater part is, no 
doubt, simply a'return to living rates for 
producers. The export trade continues 
brisk, though hindered somewhat by the 
late rapid advance in grain and provisions, 

IMPORTS ‘AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port: of New York 
for the past’-week was’as* follows: general’ 
merchandise imports, : $7,341,658; produce 
exports, $8,126,960. 

The total imports of general merchandise 
since January 1st were $246,402,710, against; 
$223,713,753 for the corresponding period. 
last year and $255,164,811 in 1877. 


yy 


| The total exports of produce since Jan- 


| [October 9, 1879, 








uary Ist, this year, were . $251,847,907, 
against $261,444,405 for the same period 
last year and $209,497,638 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—Twenty-eight failures were 
reported in this city in September, the lia- 
bilities being $315,160 and assets $119,639. 
In September, 1878, there were thirty fail- 
ures, with liabilities of $4,800,000. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. — 
Nores in Trust.— Where one accepts notes 
of another in trust to pay such person’s 
debt, and agrees with the creditor to either 
turn over the note to him or, when collected, 
to pay him the money, and enters upon the 
performance of the undertaking, there will 
arise an obligation on his part to execute the 
trust faithfully, and an action lies in favor 
of the creditor for a failure to doso. He 
makes himself a trustee for the creditor, 
even though he receives no compensation. 
—Walden vs. Karr, Sup. Ct., Illinois. 

FRAUDULENT CoNVEYANCE.—The statute 
of Michigan providing for the arrest and 
punishment of a debtor who removes or 
conceals his property with intent to defraud 
his creditors does not apply to cases where 
a debtor conveys his real estate, though 
fraudulently ; but only to the conveyance of 
personal property.—People vs. Police Jus- 
tice of Detroit, Sup. Ct., Mich, 

RESPONSIBILITY OF TRAVELING SALEs- 
MEN.—The commercial traveler could not 
solicit. orders or make sales intelligently 
without having the power to designate the 
price and value of his goods. His author- 
* | to fix the price is incident to the nature 
of the business, No customer would offer 
to buy if the price remained uncertain until 
the merchant of some distant city should 
ratify the price agreed upon. Such delay 


| and uncertainty would paralyze commerce 


and make the traveling system a meaning- 
less ceremony. The authority of the travel- 
ing agent to fix absolutely and uncondition- 
ally the price of the goods he is authorized 
to offer for sale is within the scope of his 
employment and binds the _principal.— 
Headly & Co. vs. M’Gill and Truman, Cir- 
cuit Ct., Evansville, Ind. 

Brit or Lapine.—Specran Inporsr- 
MENT.—RIGHTS OF INDORSEES AND Pur- 
CHASERS.—A, general indorsement and de- 
livery of a bill of lading vests in the in- 
dorsee the bill of lading, and the property 
. thereby represented, so as to enable him to 
transfer to. a bona fide purchaser for valuc a 
good title, whatever secret arrangement 
may have existed between the parties. But 
an indorsement with a special contract over- 
written, vesting title in the indorsce only as 
a depositary, does not have that effect.— 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Buffalo 
ins, Hazeltine. Opinion by Andrews, J. 
‘Decided Sept. 16th, 1879, N. Y. Ct. of Ap- 
peals. 

MONEY MARKET.—Early in the week 
the market was easy, and money in good 
supply on call at 5 to 6 per cent. Luter on 
the payment into the Treasury of $3,300,- 
000 in final settlement of the 4-per-cent. 
bonds, together with large shipments of 
currency to the South and West and the 
great rise in values on the Stock Exchange, 
caused a closer working of the market, and 
the rate was advanced to 7 per cent. and } 
per day in addition. Just before the close, 
however, the market became easy, and 
there were free offerings at 4 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper continues in good 
demand. ‘We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 5 to 5} per cent. ; four 
months, 54 to 6 per cent.; and good single 
names, four to six months, at 6 to 7 per 


cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
firm, closing at 973 to 98. United States 
bonds were strong and higher, but close the 
week at some concession from the highest 
prices. American railway securitics were 
also firm and closcly followed the home 
market. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
unchanged, closing at 4.82 for sixty days 
and 4.84 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows; Savannah, buy- 
ing # discount, selling } discount. Charles- 
ton, scarce, buying § discount, selling 4 
discount. _New Orleans, commercial }@5-16 
discount, bank 4 discount, St, Louis, 1-10 
discount. Chicago, firm, 75@80c. per 
$1,000 discount. Boston, 40c. per. $1,000 
discount. 

SILVER. ‘The bullion value of the 4124 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8648. We 
quote: 





Bar Silver (gold) 1114-1124 
Trade Dollars (currency)....... poopedceses 9014 9956 
Halves and Quarters........ Seeieeeeeee... BNE = parr. 
Dimes gnd Half Dimes..... eoevees cccscved 093 ~Ss par. 


GOLD.—The steamship ‘‘ France,” which 
arrived from Europe on Thursday, brought 
$600,000 gold coin. of twenty-franc pieces. 





aie advices say that the steamer ‘‘Can- 











ada,” due uext Wednesday, has on board’ 
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25,000,000 francs ($5,000,000). This is the 
largest single specie shipment on record. 

STOCK MARKET.—The week has wit- 
nessed great activity and excitement on the 
Stock Exchange. In fact, there has been 
no upward movement to compare with it 
since the spring of 1864, At times it seemed 
asif the Street was literally crazy on the 
“bull” side, with prices touching a dizzy 
hight, and the more conservative brokers 
have daily expected the market to break all 
topieces, Of course, there were occasional 
reactions; but the week closed at a sharp 
advance on the entire list. Probably the 
greatest feature of the week was the extra- 
ordinary upward movement in the coal 
stocks, which advanced steadily at first and 
rapidly toward the latter part of the week. 
The speculation in Erie assumed gigantic 
proportions and was one of the most con- 
spicuous features of the dealings. The 
Pacific Mail shares were more prominent 
than for a long time past. When money 
became 3} per cent. per diem there was a de- 
cline in prices of 4 to 5 per cent. from the 
highest point, the coal stocks, Pacific Mail, 
Eric, and the Grangers leading the down- 
ward movement. Subsequently there was 
a sharp rally from this depression, and the 
advance was generally maintained in the 
fina] dealings, except for the coal stocks, 
‘which were weak, 

The following will show the changes in 

















prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos 
tng. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 984% 96 93% +85 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 6634 67 OSig 64g 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.. . 85% 86 85 85 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 554 «56 55 56 
Canada Southern.........0- ~ 69 7044 68% 69 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 8244 85 824 4 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 99% 101% 99% 101% 
©., R. L., and Pacific.......... 14146 142% 188% 198% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy., 11436 115 118% 114% 
C., C., and Ind, Cen ........... 12% 138% 114 12% 
SG, C., C., GREE. 000 cvcrcccccees 594 «(5054 56 57% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 104 104 10814 103% 
Chicago and Alton...........+ 97% 87% 06% 2614 
Chicago and Alton pf........ =_ - — 108 
Boston Air Line, pf. 464% =— 
Con. Coal...... 27 28 
Maryland Coal 19 22 
OCanton.......0eseeereeceees 48% 47 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 66 Ny 
Del. and Hudson 564% +6214 
Dubuque and §. C... 59 — 
Express—Adams....... oe 10244 102 
American..........+ 51 51 
United States...... 45 46 
‘Wells, Fargo & Co. 100 100% 
WEIS cdaisacaucdivecsecccesvcues 82 87% 
WRI Bh osccccecccncctsccceneee 5644 62% 
Harlem..........+00+6 eeccevcee = - — 156 
Han. and St. Joseph....... ose 2346 26% 2856 2536 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 524g 55% B52 54% 
Caribou Mining.........cc00. 4% 5 4% 484 
b:( take Mining. 41 4144 «40 40 
Chi., St. L., and N. O.... 19% 19% 18% — 
Milinois Central.......... cocee 91% 92 91 91 
Kansas Pacific.........sseees . 2 7244 69% 70% 
Lake Erte and West.......... 25 25 25 a 
Louisville and Nashville..... 6014 644% BOK «63% 
Lafayette, B, and M - 0 41 40 - 
Lake Shore....... - 985% 9556 8254 0434 
Michigan Central - 864% 8044 86% 88% 
Morris and Essex. m4 96 93 94% 
M., K., and Texas... 18% 21% 17% 20 
Mil and St. Paul..., 685, T1144 68% T1% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf... 101 9836 101 98 
N.Y. Contral........ ...0.008- 119% 110% 119 118% 
N. J.Contral.......0-.censees 61 66 5956 62k 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford 168 «#168 «69162 ©°§«69162 
Metropolitan Elevated...... lll 11% 110~=« 109% 
N.Y. Blovated............00005 121 #121 4120 = «#119 
Manhattan Railway.......... 4844 444 49% 44 
Ohio and MISB.......ceeee-00 184 2054 18% 10% 
Ohio and Miss., pf.......+.... 40% 5844 49% «O61 
Ontario Silver........sseeeee- 4146 4146 40% 40% 
Pacific Mail eecercccece 274 88 274 «81K 
PARRA... ccscccccccccceverios 160 170 160 165 
Pennsylvania Coal.. = — — 154% 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 118 «11846 118 =: 110% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 1034 106% 1084 — 
Quicksilver.......s0..sesceeees 134 16% 19% #14 
Quicksilver, pf....0...0.+6 eee GI 58% 50 Ag 
Standard Mining............ $1 81 ~~ 20% 30 
8t. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 43% 44144 421% 4954 
8t. Louis, K. C., and N....... 4 25 «23% «454 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 60% 61 58% 505% 
8t. Louis and San Fran...,... 1944 19% 185% 18% 
8t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 2246 224% 21 21% 
St. LoulsandS, Fran., Ist pf... 49 49 4 46 
8 s% «OB 8 
- 44 445% 48 4334 
+ 82% 87 8244 86% 
95 9534 9254 93% 
6% TL OM (OM 
C., St. Pp, ‘*& Minn. ....s0.00006 64% 44 «(4 45 
Northern Pacific....... tesees 24, RM% 238% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 49 51 48% 650 
Ches. & Ob10..........cee000. 9% 10 mM 9 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... 17% 17% «117% «+15 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf,....... ow = ~ - 10% 
Houston & Texas Cent...... 57 =660% OOS a 
Nash., Chat., and St. Gouls.. 44 47% 44 47% 
8t. Paul & Sioux City........ 88% 83% 380 - 
St. Paul & Sioux City,'pf.... 6844 G24 58g — 
Mobile and Ohio........,.... 1% 18% 11 19% 
Alton and Terre Haute....., 1% 1% = =— 
Alton and Terre Haute, pfd. 26 3434 25 ~ 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... ov ™ 844 (10% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf........... q ae 
The Lake Shore Railway Caen 
notice that the outstanding bonds o the 


company due Oct, 1st will be paid on that 
day, on presentation. According to the 
Comes! last report, these bonds amount. 


“last nearly $500,000 





THE INDEEEN DENT. 





The receiver of the Ohio and Mississipp i 
Road has paid off another’ $100,000 of float- 
ing debt, for which $250,000 ‘“Sp eld 
division” bonds were held as colla 
The reorganization is steadily advancing. 
Of the second mortgage bonds over $3,000,- 
000 have assented to the proposed’ plan, or 
80 per cent, 

Mr. Riley, president of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, announces that the 
Company has paid to the Panama Railroad 
$200,000 in cash on indebtedness contracted 
prior to the present administration, which 
makes the total reduction on the indebted- 
ness of the Meer = =f since the 28th of May 
Mr. Riley ‘also states 
that the Company has made contracts for 
the year for all the coal the Company will 
poe at the lowest prices current before 
the announcement of the coal combination. 

Mr. Jewett, president of the Erie Rail- 
way Company, has notified the Chamber of 
Commerce that his views are in accord with 
those of Mr. Vanderbilt, of the Central, in 
regard to the necessity for a conference for 
the purpose of considering the feasibility of 
congressional action looking to the regula- 
tion of inter-state commerce. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. Erie consol. 2ds fell off from ot 
to 814 and rose to 838, Do. consol. gol 
7s fell off to 112 and funded 5s to 78%. 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg Ists 
rose from 634 to 64; Morris and Essex 7s of 
1871 from 107} to 1073. Kansas and Texas 
2ds fell off from 83} to 83. Alton and Terre 
Haute incomes rose to 68}. Great Western 
2ds, ex-coupon, fell off to 94. 

STATE BONDS were rather quiet. Ohio 
sixes of 1881 sold at 104; Tennessee sixes, 
old, at 31; Tennessee sixes, new, at 264 b3; 
Virginia sixes, deferred, at 6@6}; District 
of Columbia 8.65s, coupons, at 84; North 
Carolina, special tax, third class, at 4. 

The committee appointed by the holders 
of Louisiana bonds, 7 per cent. consols, at 
a recent meeting, have issued a circular re- 
questing those bondholders who wish to 
participate in the benefits that may accrue 
from the efforts of the advisory committee 
to get ‘potter terms for their bonds than the 
state offers, to deposit one-half of one per 
cent. of the face value of their respective 
holdings with the transfer department. of 
the Bank of New York, within the next 
thirty days. .The money is-to be used to 
defray the expenses of the committee and 
their action. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were not par- 
ticularly active, but prices were firm, clos- 
ing as follows: 

United States currency sixes., oon “e 
United States sixes, 1880, registered. . 
United States sixes, 1880, ©o Renee 


coupon 
United States sixes, 1881, onianered. . 105 
United —— axes, 1881 


op 
United States Soin pba ene: ee 
United States f 


The following statement in relation to Bae 
closing of the 4-per-centum loan is made by 
the Treasury Department: ‘‘All the accounts 
with depositary banks, disbursing’ 6fiers, 
postmasters, and other officers for the pro- 
ceeds of 4-percentum bonds have been 
closed without the loss.of a, dollar... All 
the proceeds have been pnid into the Treas- 
ury, except the called bonds and coupons 
now in transit from the Government agent 
in London. The amount of called bonds 
outstanding not yet presented’ for payment 
is $28,971,800, all of whfch bonds are pro- 
vided for by cash in the Treasury except 
$676,050, ‘for which: an.,éqttal amount: of 
4-per-centum bonds is retained in the de- 
partment unsold. It is believed that this 
amount, and perhaps more, of called bonds 
will not be présented for payment within a 
year, and the reserved bonds will only be 
sold ag needed. The Moa Os of 4-per- 
centum bonds sold is $740,847,950.” 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The-Treas- 

ury now holds $359,897,800 in United 
States bonds .to secure bank cirenlation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $1,313,800) United. 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $518,000. National 
bank. circulation , ‘outstanding: currency 
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mere following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, comparéd with that of 
last week: 
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Mr. John 8. Harber, t, for forty years 
with the Manhattan Company, 


has been elected president of the institu- 
ptine 


OrFicge oF Fisk.& Hatcu,.BaNKSRS AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
‘New York, Oct. 1st, 1879. 
Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy,and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, inelud- 
ing the popular: Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 1008, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 





We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments, 

FISK & HATCH, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH C0, 


New York, September 10th, 1879. 
DIVIDEND No, 49. 
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R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


(MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GOVERNMENT. AGENTS. 
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offer to secure’ 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


/ 48 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL POE FOREIGN 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or call om the old Banking 
HOWES & ‘COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET N.Y. 
_@ormerly HOWES & Micy). 
This house Saal a plustad Stock Commission 


SAND, HAMILTON & .CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Ne. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.-O. Box 1888, 


New York, Stock _ the Mint Pee 
e 
airs ° hwereysee on 


and 
to out-of-town orders. 
“JAS. G. HAMILTON, 

N.Y, Min- 


of the N.Y. Svook 
aes ee - DIMOCK. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal SeeeteES OE of all security offered. 


No charge to the lender. 
"JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market owes, 


Pmt York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Mess Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. aaterevt, 


ar GT Ea 


ount of the loan. F 


Ceo. ‘Opdy yke & Co., 


seers 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL.......48200,000. 


oR RAR TAL ANE Sees 
Six to Ten Per. Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BEITER, 


For Circulars address 


‘WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 

FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Tutepest Payable in New York 
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CITY OF “PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Principal age Snetand December, in Besten, 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 
| 54 Wall Street, onx. | 2! State Street, con 


\NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Captrat Stock . $200,000, 
: Offers ‘i savas selected 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
‘RAILROAD BONDS, 




















FARM LOANS, 
» REAL BSTATE MORTGAGES, 
and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to B 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Commercial, 
INTERNATIONAL MONEY. 


Secretary SHERMAN, in his letter of 
September 17th, 1879, to Mr. R. C, Stone, 
editor of The Bullion, expresses an opinion 
favorable to the scheme of an international 
currency based.on bullion deposits. The 
plan is to hold an International’ Monetary 
Conference, and, if possible, get the nations 
that are parties thereto’4o receive deposits 
of gold or silver bullion and issue certifi- 
cates therefor, redeemable in the bullion 
deposited. These certificates, without be- 
ing made a Jegal tender or, in any way af- 
fecting the local currency of any country, 
would, as Secretary Sherman thinks, be uni- 
versally received as current money in all 
commercial. transactions, provided the na- 
tion issuing them and holding the bullion 
deposits was one of established credit among 
the nations of the earth. The certificates 
would simply represent so much gold or 
silver of a given fineness, and be payable 
on demand in one or the other, as the case 
might be. The nations holding the gold or 
silver would be depositaries for this pur- 
pose, 

Such a scheme would necessitate no 
change in the current coins of each coun- 
try. There would be no necessity that any 
coin should be adopted as a common unit 
or standard, Mere coinage has nothing to 
do with measuring the value of coin in 
international commerce. The stamp of 
the government nejther increases nor di- 
mitishes this value. The value. depends 
entirely upon the weight and fineness of 
the coin; and, hence, the same amount of 
uncoined bullion, having equal weight and 
fineness, would have the same value. This 

‘ value might be expressed in each country 
in the terms of its current coin. 

We have no doubt that such a scheme; 
if demanded for the mutual conven- 
ience of commercial nations and adopt- 
ed by them in the form of international 
compacts, would be asuccess in the sense of 
furnishing, a good .kind of international 
money, and that by it the balances of trade 
might be conveniently settled, We do not, 
however, see that the present condition of 
commerce creates any special demand for 
this machinery; and it is not probable that 
any considerable number of the trading 
nations would agree to ‘enter into such an 
arrangement. It would impose new duties 
upon their respective governments. The 
great muss of international trade is simply 
a system of barter, in which commodities 
pay for each other, without any transfer- 
ence of gold or silver from one country to 
another, It is simply the balance of trade 
that is settled by the precious metals; and 
the facility of transporting them for this 
purpose is so great and the cost so com- 
paratively trifling that there is certainly no 
urgent necessity for this scheme of builion 
deposits. We see no probability that it 
will be put into practice, unless there 
should be an emergency felt’ among the 
nations and calling for it. This certainly 
is not the fact at the present time. 





BURNING PAPER MONEY. 


Tue Treasury Department has since the 
year 1861 burnt up, and thus destroyed by 
fire, no less than $2,651,187,014 of Govern- 
ment notes that have circulated as legal- 
tenders, including the notes of national 
banks that have suspended or gone into 
liquidation. These Government .notes, be: 
ing worn or torn, and for this reason thus 
destroyed, have been replaced by the issue 

. of other notes in equivalent amounts, 
There have been several series of such 
issues. The process has been one of de- 
struction, on the one hand, and substitution, 
on the other, of new notes for those de: 
stroyed. ‘This was necessary, if these notes 
were to be kept in circulation, 

It has been assumed that the Léegal-tender 
Acts of 1862 and 1863, which authorized 
the first issue of Government notes and 
declared them to be.a legal tender, applied 
with equal force to any subsequent issues 
of new notes, provided such issues. were 
made'to replace old notes that came into 
the Treasury and, not being fit to be reis 
sued, were destroyed at the Treasury. Un- 
dey this assumption, more than two billions 
of guch noves bave from time to time been 





destroyed, and an equal amount of new 
legal-tenders has been put into'circulation. 

The question whether the’ Legal-tender 
Acts, that applied in the'first instance only 
to the notes authorized by them and under 
which these notes were issued can be prop- 
erly construed as giving authority for 
issuing other similar notes has, so far as 
we know, never been considered or decided 
by the courts. No case has come before 
them involving this question, and hence 
they have had no occasion to pass upon it. 

And yet a legal argument of no incon- 
siderable force might be framed against 
this assumed authority. The Legal-tender 
Acts certainly contain no such express pro- 
vision; and when they were passed it was 
not expected or designed that the. notes 
authorized by them, which were simply a 
temporary loan, would be kept in circula- 
tion long enough to wear out by use, and 
hence need replacement by other notes to 
keep up the volume to the same amount. 
There was a provision for the reissue of 
the same notes, as they should come into 
the Treasury; but none for the issue of new 
notes invested with the same legal-tender 
property. These new notes are a new and 
distinct evidence of debt, and none the 
less so because they take the place of other 
evidences of debt which have been can- 
celed and destroyed. Has the Treasury 
Department the right to create and issue 
such new evidences of debt, without the 
express authority of law? If. this question 
related to the bonded portion of the public 
debt, it would be answered in the negative 
at sight. Why is not the same answer 
equally pertinent and equally correct when 
the question relates to the legal-tender 
debt? : 





DRY GOODS. 


During the past week the demand from 
the hands of agents has been irregular, 
some classes of goods having been kept in 
steady movement, while others have been 
decidedly quiet. The jobbing trade has 
continued fairly active and both staple and 
department goods have been in liberal de- 
mand, 

Corton Goops have been in fair move- 
ment with jobbers; but the demand from 
agents has been slow and some of the most 


Fancy cassimeres, Spring weights, have 
been in good inquiry for low and medium 

ades and many of the leading makes are 

argely sold ahead. Heavy goods are rather 

quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were in fair demand for 
heavy fabrics, while light-weight gradés 
were active and all leading makes of medi- 
um es are sold up to and ahead of pro- 
duction, 

Worsted coatings were in moderate re- 
quest for winter weights, and some orders 
an Being placed for staple styles of spring 

8. 

Overcoatings were in fair movement. ~ 

Cloths and doeskins were in irregular 
demand for low and medium grades, with 
the better qualities quiet. 

Cloakings.—The most attractive styles 
of low-grade goods have been in increased 
movement and the best qualities were 
fairly active, 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate de- 
mand, 

 Satinets were in geod inquiry for all 
grades. Prices were firm and many makes 
are sold ahead. 

Flannels and blankets have sold quite 
freely, with low-cost goods more active 
than the better qualities. 

Forrian Goops have been active with 
jobbers, who have been distributing large 
quantities of dress goods, silks, and other 
seasonable fabrics, while importers have 
experienced a very fair reassorting demand. 
High novelties and more expensive goods 
are offered in extreme variety and taken in 
liberal quantities. Supplies of the most 
desirable fabrics are often much reduced or 
exhausted, and prices in such cases are firm. 
The atiction-rooms were well attended dur- 
ing the week and generally sWisfactory 
results were reached, while further impor- 
tant offerings are announced, as will be 
seen below. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,244,144, 
showing an increase of $188,656 as com- 
pared with Jast week, and $969,355 increase 
as compared ‘with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,120,248, or $85,896 less than 
the imports. 


pT __| 


Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 
gaae that we are filling mail orders to every state 
in the Union. We import direct, Large supply always 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample lot. 
FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 








popular makes of bleached goods have been 
reduced in price. The export demand has 
been comparatively moderate, the reported 
shipments for the week comprising’ 1,597 
packages from this port, 228 packages from 
Boston, and 93 packages from other ports, 


‘making 1,918 packages for the week, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 111,451 p'k’g's, valued at..$'7,006,505 
Same time in 1878, 99,842 p'k’g's, valued at.. 6,174,580 
Same time in 1877, 91,365 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6,074,267 
Same time in 1876, 80,962 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 5,602,425 
Same time in 1860, 106,316 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,246,784 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were less 
active, though some unusually large orders 


‘were placed by exporters for future de- 


livery. 

Bleached..goods..were in. fair movement 
for low grades, but medium qualities moved 
slowly. Prices were unsettled and several 
makes were reduced. 

Brown drills were in active demand for 
export, but the home trade was quiet. 

Corset jeans were quiet in first hands, 
but jobbers reported fair sales in all scason- 
able colors. 

Cottonades were in fair movement. 

Cotton flannels were relatively the most 
active the market. Low and 
‘medium grades continued sold ahead and 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Colored cottons were in steady request 
for moderate parcels of denims,’ ducks, 
itickings, checks, and stripes. 

Print-cloths have been active and ‘stead 
at 34c. for 64x64 cloths and 8c. for 56x60.: 

Prints have been in light demand. and 
only the newest work and choicest styles of 
fancies have received any attention from 
buyers. Several makes were reduced in 
price. 

Ginghams.—Dress styles were ‘in steady 
demand for all desirable makes; but staples 
were lessactive. 

Dress Goons continued active for nearly 
all staple and fancy worsted fabrics, and 
leading makes. still largely sold to arrive. 
Cottons were in irregular movement and 
prices were unsettled, some makes being 
offered at'a@ material concession, without 
stimulating the demand. 

Hosrery anp UNDERWEAR Were in steady” 
request. i 

OOLEN Goons continue in good move- 
ment. Oommission houses are receiving a 
pars of ‘the couatry and jobbers gales, ar 

un () , 
rl large ee et 


AT Stewart ( 


have Now on Exhibition the Largest, 
Richest, and Most Varied Collection of 


MUTUMN DRESS GOODS, 


Silks, Shawls, 
Laces, Cloaks, Wraps, 
Suits, Millinery, 

Trimmings, etc., 


ever Presented at Retail, introduc- 
ing the Prevailing Fashions of 


Paris, London, 
Vienna, and Berlin, 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 


| And are Opening Daily all the 
y | Latest 


Novelties 


tn Fabrics of Continental Manufac- 
ture, Simultaneously with their 
Presentment Abroad. 





Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9thand 10th Sts. 
se : STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


- Y.; Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway, N. Y.; 47North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
279 Fulton St. rer of kiyn ; 
Baltimore St. Baltimore ane re ,-~ 








jadies’ and @ or clean all 5 oF 
Sha veveresd by express, yea Goods received 


JANES MeCREERY 


a 


FOREIGN SILK DEPT. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED COLLECTION OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SATIN DE LYON, 

SATIN DUCHESSE, SATIN FACONNE, 

CHANGEABLE SILKS AND SATINS, 

BROCADES IN PLAIN AND JARDIN- 
IERE EFFECTS. 


Armures Black and Colored. 
Novelties 


VELVETS, SILKS, AND SATINS, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR US. 


Black and Colored Velvets, 


(SILK FACE) FROM $1 50 UPWARD. 


H eST FOU RTEENTH , 


BETWEEN 


30 ipTH ane SIXTH AVES. - 


GRAND OPENING!!! 
Cloaks and Costumes 


FOR 


LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


OCTOBER 6th, 7th, and 8th, 








WHEN WE SHALL EXHIBIT 


MANY 


Elegant and Exclusive 


NOVELTIES, 


AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT 


A Visit of Inspection. 


JAMES A. HEARN & SON, 


No. 30 West Fourteenth Street, 


BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send 80 cents postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, black or colors, about 800 yards in each 
package, in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 

or circular about Knitting Silk. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 


R.H, MACY & C0., 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 








RDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND — 


fe) 
SPECIAL CARE. 


OUR 30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER, 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N.Y, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


aa Ge" Greatly improved. 
fm Price reduced. Inequated 
p. for health spate anddu- 
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WAGES AND PRICES. 


Tue idea that an increased issue of green- 
backs would be of advantage to those who 
work for wages, by increasing the amount 
of their wages, is one that the inflation 
eraturs are constantly spouting in their 
hearing. As we presume, some and per- 
haps many wage-workers are deceived: by 
the pleasing illusion. The fact, however, 
would be just the reverse; and they would 
find it out by sore experience, were the ex- 
periment tried. 

It is to be remembered that whether 
‘wages are really high or low depends far 
less upon their nominal amount, as ex- 
pressed in the terms of money, than upon 
the quantity of needful things that can be 
bought with the money received as wages. 
This question of quantity is determined by 
prices, and nothing is more certain than 
that a large increase of paper money would, 
as it did during and after the war, result in 
a corresponding inflation of prices. Wages 
would, of course, risc; but prices would 
have a still higher rise. The consequence 
would be that a day’s labor would not pur- 
chase as much of what a workingman needs 
to consume as it will now. He would get 
more money, but he could not buy as much 
with it; and, hence, the inflation experi- 
ment would be to him an actual reduction 
of wages, if we estimate his wages by the 
purchasing power of his labor, which is the 
true rule of estimate. 

Statistics show that this is not mere spec- 
ulation. From 1860 to 1867—a period that 
covers the issue of legal-tender . notes— 
wages for an average rose sixty per cent. in 
this country; that is to say, the working- 
man received sixty per cent. more in mon- 
ey payment in 1867 than he did in 1860. 
But, as an offset to this, it is to be borne in 
mind that retail prices, for an average, rose 
ninety per cent.—that is to say, the same 
articles in 1867 cost ninety per cent. more 
than they did in 1860, Was the working- 
man a gainer or a loser by this inflation? 
Plainly, a loser. His labor would not buy 
as much of the necessaries of life in 1867 as 
it would in 1860. His wages were nomin- 
ally increased; but the increase was not 
equal to the increase of prices, and he was 
a loser by all the difference, 

Wages now are about twenty-four and a 
half per cent. higher than they were in 
1860, and retail prices are only about four- 
teen and a half percent. higher than in 
1860. What does this mean to the work- 
ingman? It means that his labor will now 
buy ten per cent. more than it did in 1860. 
Would his condition be improved by flood- 
ing the country with paper money, as pro- 
posed by the Greenbackers, and raising the 
price of all the articles that he consumes 
and must buy from day to day or week to 
week? Far otherwise. The truth is, no 
class are so much interested in having a 
stable currency as those who work for 
wages, Specie payment is to them a great 
boon. It gives them good money. Green- 
back inflation would be to them a great 
curse, since it would give them poor money. 
Their labor would buy less, and this would 
be to him a hardship and to many of them 
a source of real suffering. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERC 
CONSUMER IN THE UN 





ANT AND EVERY 
STATES, 





Morpay Eventna, October 6th, 1879. 
GINGHAMS, 


Ammetent 9, <i-- - 9 |Lancaster........... 9 














Bates ‘eo . 8 Randalmon 
Glasgow ..... belies -. 84{Renfrew ARF 
Gloucester ......++- 9 |Cumberland... 
Mohawk ....+-e.-.- 9 \White M’f’g Co:.:: i) 
PRINTS. 
AlbDION .....cceeees * terme | doccee Oe 
‘American... ++. ++ 64| Merrimack, Deeses 64 
Allen’s fancy....... 64\Mallory.......64.... 6k 
Arnold’s ,..... s+. 7 \Oriental...... coveee BF 
Cocheco,.......+6 Wy CML 8 sine acina a che's a 
Dunnell’s fancy.. —|Richmond’s........ 
Fee cate scmiie ade ~~ 5/8 “me pope — blik.. 
arper’s «2.265 eee» 64'Spri Jhigeee sw 
gate. Fors Sout bridges... 6 
artel.....06 cseesie ngton........ vs 
Hamilton.......000. 64 ene na oo 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND aHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 at Laconia ange’ 84 1 
Te Sees + - soens 9-4 ott 
‘“ 
ore ws ome 
“ P..... 3% 6 |Massachusetts : 
“  LL....36. 5§ B 36 
‘ am ee comer ery 83 
ppleton, A.... ©. Meracme 83 
«7 XX. 136 6g} 
eR Alt Stand! 
Augusta ....... 86. 6$)Medford ...;....86 , 
re SB Bigs ie 6 Nashua, fipe .. py: 
pe 86 « E. 88 

















Bedford, R.....80 a big W..48 13 
Bott, @....... 84 5}|Newmarket,K..30 5 
FF...... 36 64 G:.36 64 
“ 6... .... 80 as RR.36 8 
03 BSS, HE Sd 7 |Pacific, Extra..86 8 
Continental, C..86. 73! ‘* .H........ ye | 
* D.... Pepperell..... 7-4 16 
Conestoga, D....... 6 @ .. (oS 
as GJ... 6 6 ceee 4 21 
“6 8...80 7 bs o-- 104 &% 
“ W.... % 4 «---114 27 
¢ AAA, — Mi .124 82 
Dwight, X......80 5%\Pepperell,E fine 30 
epriaigr sins 38 ot TR... 887 
pephiee chret 38. 7 e 0....88 
Exeter, A......36 63 in N....80 
ramus 88. 6 Pequot, A......86 8 
Ellerton, WS..10-4 233) “  B...... 4 9 
Great (Falls, E..36 8 bi coe Staei 2 
8..83  64)Pittsfield, A....36 
Harrisburg, A..36 7 'Pocasset,C.....36 7 
6 B.88. 6b “Gee 30 — 
Indian Head....86 8 $s dae: eon 40 8 
a ..--90  %}!Stark, A..,..... 36 «8 
“ .---46 11 Se Me ane 86 8 
“ 148 18 \Utica.......... 36 Of 
Indian Orchard : ** heavy....40 10 
Tee cao: Gal ue csee'e 78 32% 
“NN. .33 WOT Pie 86 35 
 EE..36 7%!'Wamsutta,8T..50 17 
% AA..40 &s --59 20 
Lyman, E...... 36 & 19 27h 
Lawrence, LL ..86 64 89 30 
sis Y....36 — “ 99 
As XX...36 8 108 ort 
1 ae F wean” ? Wachusett. 4 ° 
angley, A..... GB Te ener 
16%» Roars reahas QB cteabicn 1009 40 ait | oh 
Laconia, O........ re bsataalinte 48 1 


BLEACHED nome" AND SHIRTINGS, 











Sadroscogg: haces seem 39. 8 
-386 9} Todan Orchard, oo 
“ AA..36 DW..36 9% 
Allendale......64 15 5 tLangdon, 76....86. 10 
caaslas “ft 174;Lonsdal * sampled 9% 
a deat 20 18 
Bartlett, A.. 84 10 
naa 54 9} 
Ballou & Sou 86 6§ 21 
...83 64 224 
Bay Mills...... 36 9 25 
Pn ace Bt NY Mille’ 86 13° 
Boott, R...+....24 - 5}\N. Y. Mills..... 
il, Goby 6 | “ Ladies’ w'r.36 9 
« 6 88.......36 7 |Pepperell..... 6-4 16 
66 BH. 0000 Oe aes Ce 
6¢ Bi cecce 38: TB CO Toh ale 8-4 21 
ef  Becsccces 86 8 = «eats 9-4 24 
Cabot......05..7-8 7 6 o+-10-4 27 
C6 i ndelen od acute 66 cows Ll 82 
6 cececcees D8 10$/Pequot........ 54 15 
oe semeenteds 5-4 11}\Slaterville...... 88 
Canoe.........+ 27 \Tuscarora, xx. — 11 
Clinton, Al....... Utica........... 
Dwight, D......40 15| wt" ex. heavy 86 $810 
: Star S..86 9 16 
¢ AA....36 —| “ 18 
Sy Anchor36 104| 6 824 
Fearless.......« 86 8h). “ 85 
Fruit of the Loom: | OF noevenens 10-4 87 
36 “ heavy...,100 40 
6s ol 2 o ae 36 «(18 


Forestdale......36 8 loa 


Green, G....4... 6% X.36 12 
Gold Medal.....86. 8 © cambric.36 124 
ee Eee 838 «7 twill.. oi 12 
able warp, 12 


Great Falls, Q . .36 i} “ 
8...81 |Wauregan, 1008.56 12 
Le M. .33 vs “ ‘shirt cotton 11 





No. 
Park Mills, No. 50. 


a A.. .88 © No. 1....36 10 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: | “ eambric.. 114 
83 8 |Whitinsville....36 8 
“  % ...36 94! EOE 
66.42 11 | Williamsville : 
“4 T4512 | Al..36 11 
BROWN DRILLS, 

Appleton.. eee = 84,Lan dey, B Beth 14° 8 

‘Amoskeag, A.. soses on hs 18 

Augusta ....cecoe Thi Massachusetis, D. 

Boott ..... evconce | rank 

Laconia eae 8 Pepperell.,....... 

Lyman, H........ — Stark, A... ccescgne 

CORSET JEANS. 

Amoskeag........ 7 Kearsarge sateen. 8 

Androscoggin sat. 8 |National.......... 7 

Canoe River...... ‘Naumkeag sateen 

Clarendon....... jt oe en Sh ee 

Indian Orch. Imp. 'Rockport .....0.. re 

Laconia ...... aeey ‘alone nae erry _ 

TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Hamilton, BT..., 18 
“ “44 20 ey 
bs divenan it Methuen, eae, ae 
a aecee, e ASA... 18 
Lid C..... 18§4|Pemberton, AA.. 14 
o D..... "9 B.... 12% 
Ms E..... “ E.... 11 
a6 F.,.... 11 |Swift River....... 9 

Cordis, AAA....82 15 |Thorndike, A..... 9 

« AC 82 17 8 Bagens 9 
“ No. 1.,..82 17 |Willow Brk.,No.1. — 

Palmer.........+. 74\York...... sees 32, 16 

Pearl River....... Sant aiene 80 135 

Lewiston, A....86 17 

DENIMB. 

mtn, Listas du : 16 (Otis, BB.......... 124 

Boston......++--- 8$|Pearl River..... 15 

Col'mb’nh! bro.. 16 |York............. 

XXX brn.. — |Warren, AXA..., 14 
Bverett a a -- 16 £6 + BB ch oo tied 
Otis, AXA....... 14 SY adie itatoth 

Oe GEN henseee See Gold Medal Cteanae 
STRIPES, , 
American...... 9 @10 ieee her 
— RY 103@11 \Otis, BB..... 9; 
‘ancy..— + ‘Thorndike, A’. — @i1 

doigmbtetier. am 94 B.. 1 

Hamilton......— a ee ae 9 10 

Caledonia, Se a Park Mills, No. 60, 11 

oasieh ri mah roe eo! Uh 

Economy,...<+-«5 liglola orksiv. ses ébie 

Far & Mure, No. 5. 4 York, I..... poise ge MOR 

. 6, 104! AA extra..,,, 15 
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wary 1st. Now ts the time’ 


fo secure a cobpaaaa See: 
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HILL, MOYNAN & C0, 


187 and 789 Broadway, 


“NORTHWEST CORNER 10rx 8T., 
are now exhibiting 
FRESH ARRIVALS DAILY IN 


FALL NOVELTIES 


Fine Dress Goods, 
Brocaded and Damasse Silks, 
Satins, and Velvets,: 

Paris Costumes. and: Wraps, Shawls, 
Rich Laces and Fringes, Hosiery, 
Underwear, and Corsets. 

KID, SILK, and CASTOR GLOVES. ; 


Cloths, Suitings, and Cloaking. 


' ‘We append a few Special Prices, as our Racine Bar. 


gains will not admit of detailed recital—viz. 
MRORLLENS ganas AND COLORED DRESS SILKS, 





yards 


— ASS SORTMENT 0: F PLAIN AND FAN- 
+ DRESS GOODS, from 10c. to 25c. per yard. 


srncis BARGAINS IN EVERY 
EPARTMENT. 


MPLES 8 GRATUITOUSLY TO ALL PARTS 
7 OF THE g COUNTRY UP UPON APPLICATION. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
— FULLY FILLED. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 


787 and 789 BROADWAY, 
NORTHWEST CORNER 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


(319 JONES | 1840 
NEWEST STYLES FALL GOODS. 


Bargains in every Department. 
COMPLETE PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
KEEPING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, ~ A a GOODS, ete. 


DRESS. GOODS. a °v “eEpamesandLaces 
o 
BLANKETS. A, “a MILLINERY, 





FLANNELS . °° «GLOVES. 
SILKS. 2 "o SHOES. 
yf JONES °‘:. 
x ™ 






Sixty-two inches w: ‘wide; Satin finish 
both per very heavy; soft as down} 
im all mode nee 


The “ ‘Fashion - Drapery 
oa E EE BS iit 


A. T, F 

Lond 27 ub & Tapion, 8. | See Bie Ware £0 Go barton 
puns . 

P| Marsa & 

Stuuey, Linge’ tase 

f ee 





i Bina eo. Go, OUND moa ode nausea 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LA LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY ‘OURSELVES 


Eegteasly for Ow Retail Trade,” 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUEITTES, WILZONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TA PESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING, MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, ete., 
aT 7s RATES, 


J). & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND cca 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., N, ¥., 
Near Math Avenue Elevated R. R, Station. 


JOWN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 











*, JONES =: 


o o 
Indie. o c CHINA. 
Thotinerioe, a o Daccukay, 
ROYS' SUITS. o oGLASSWARE, 


UPHOLSTERY. 
pa oo _ 
Cnet and Furniture. V Housefurnish’g Goods, 

Orders by mail receive Rae attention. 
—s Lent free on a) 


ication. 
8-cent_ stam: for. Piiiustrated Catalogue, 100 
pages. Also Fall isaue ‘FasHion Bazar.” 


NEW CARPETS |’ 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 278 Spel ereots besrer= Broad- 





OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW; STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,3-Ply and INGRAIN: CARPETS,' 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS, 


Nineteenth Street.|| 


) o _ 
o A © SILVERWARE. |} 


a 





CARPETS. 


| We call especial attention to our new 


SMYRNA KNAPHISTAN 


RSIBLE CARPETS, with Borders to match 
( cag actured oa ate, Ly 2 a oue-auarte and color- 


\ Maze, m4 
w prices. 


DRUCC ETS. 


A large and varied assortment, in all widths 
sizes, up to 4 yards wide. . " 


Lace - Curtains. 


er offered at <0 8 pa 
be oractng the goiire range rom a ott bF per 


"Upholstery Goods. 


invoice of ‘thas 
Piwindow Shades. Cornices, “ots +5 Cte. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


| Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., 











CORNER OF 13th ST. 





Oriental Carpets. W.tJSLOANE 





i M 
0 











have just received, of their own 


direct importation, a large assort- 


ment of 
INDIA, ! 
PERSIAN, ~~ 
‘and TURKEY | 


CARPETS and RUGS im 
“beautiful designs and of 


superior quality. 
Mos 649, 651; 655 troedvay 


POLITAN ELEV eae RAme™ 





ee WAY, Bleecker Street Station. 
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Weebly Market Zeview. 


(Por the week ending Friday, Qotober 84, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET, 

COFFEE.—Brazi Corrgr.—The mar- 
ket has continued to rule st i 
active, considering the. limi supply, in 
first hands, The lower grades have re. 
céived more attention, and buyers. have 
readily taken desirable invoices at an ad- 
vance of fully 4 cent, Ordinary being now 
uoted, on the basis of the last sales made, 
8 cents. The advance in Rio has impart- 
ed additional strength to this market, and, 
with the buoyant feeling which now exists 
here, the 7— prices after the next ar- 
rival will probably be upon a higher range 
of valuation. The market yesterday was 
uiet; but closed strong upon the basis of 
3 cents for Ordinary and 15} cents for Fair. 
Miip Correes.—There has again been an 
active demand for Padang afloat. The 
market left off with 24 cents bid and paid 
for September sale, 24 bid for June, 244 
id for March, and 18} bid with sellers for 
arang. West India growths have been 
active and firm, with an advance of fully 

cent on all grades. We quote: 
fo, Good, O » to Choice...,..10} orn 
Santos, Choice to Pipette etek 17 





TEA.—The general features of the mar- 
ket are unchanged, business continuing 
active and prices still advancing. Sales 
since our last issue embrace 1, half 
chests new crop Green to arrive, including 
some. of the crack ch of the season, 
1,000 haif chests old Green, 2,050 do. For- 
mosa Oolong, 1,000 do. new crop Amoy 
Oolong, and 500 do. Japan. There have 
also been resales from second hands on 
speculative account of 5,000@6,000 half 
chests Japan, at prices which showa ma- 


terial advance. @ quote: 

Hyson...... pubebe otsbshbonoses o++-20 @50 
Young Hysot. «2. sicoocce sivcesoccece 18 80 
English Breakfast...........- oooeseth Gs 
Unceolored Japan. ..cccccccccccccceces 83 @55 
DEN shicusncanautebsabnenon cbeen 2 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw SuGar.—Only a trifling 
business has been transacted since our last 
and the market has ruled quiet and nomi- 
nal in value. The slow movement of the 
product of the refineries has lessened the 
demand for raw material and buyers haye 
been unwilling to anticipate their require- 
ments. The few bids made have been about 
+ cent below the ruling quotations; but hold- 
ers have shown no disposition to yield, and 
the stock was firmly held on the basis of 
64@7 cents for Fair to Good Refining. Re- 
FINED.—The market declined fally 4 cent 
from our last quotations for all grades un- 
der A, and business dragged very slowly, 
with a heavy market, esterday the de- 


mand quickened and a heavy business re- 
sulted, Softs selling at an advance of } cent 
over the previous day. The accumulation 
was about all worked off and the market 
closed in sellers’ favor. We quote: 
Raw.— Fairto prime Cuba...... eocee OF @7 
Harp.—Cat Loaf...... ee cecccccccces = 
SEs 00066e00nneccecces —@9 
Powdered edhe wccscccnss oo @ 
eS ae ee 8 @ 9 
Warte.—Stapdard A, Grocers’...... . 8B G 
Steam Refined A.......... —@ 
Extra C seeeceeoce eeeeeeeee 8 @ 
Yettow.—Coffee C....... babe @ 7 
Other wrades....00.ccccss 68 @ 7 


MOLASSES. — Desirable Boiling is 
wanted, but there is nothing offering to at- 
tract the attention of buyers, and the mar- 
ket is accordingly quite nominal on the 
basis of 28 cents for 50° test. Grocery de- 
scriptions are in fair trade demand, but the 
business in progress continues to be mostly 
of a retail character, New OrnLEans.—The 
market continues to rule rather dull. Prices 
are steady, but trade is without spirit or an- 
imation. We quote: 


FISH.—The demand for Mackere) con- 
tinues in excess of receipts and the market 
remains firm. Since our last some 500 bar- 
rels have been sold at $6.75 for No. 2 a: 
$4.50 for No. 3. The market. closes.w 


little or nothing in first hands. Cod are_ 


wanted; but the receipts continue v 
small. Sales of George’s at $4 75 and Ban 
at $4. Next arrivals of George’s are held at 
$5. Box Herring are in demand; but the 
market is,bare, the quantity noticed in our 
last as being in stock having been. sold at 
23@24 cents for medium Scaled. 25 is asked 
for next parcels to arrive. Of Barrel Her- 
aE 200 barrels Portland Round ‘sold at 


SALT.—Factory-filled continnes active, 
and, though the receipts recently have 
been’ quite ‘free, there is no -aceumulation, 
the demand being sufficient to absorb the 
current offerings, Bulk is quiet; but su 
plies are offered Pe sig and the recent 
adyance is maintained. The store. quota- 
tions are: for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 

r sack, Higgins’s $2:40, Pheanixi$2) Deak: 
n’s and Washington’s $1.15@$1.25, Evans’s 
and Worthington’s $1, 19061.20, other 
brands: .$1.05@$1,10,. ol 
65@75c. per bushel, Turk’s ds 
Mediterranean 30, Inagua 80) ‘and 
85@40, cash, 


ft 


GENERAL MARKET. 


| ASHES.—With a good supply and « 
small demand, prices are nominal... Pot are 
quoted 4@4% cents, and Pearl 6@7. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero.—FLour.—There 
has been a moderately active market since 


4 pur last, though prices have shown consid- 


erable irregulatity. The advance of $1 per 
barrel. the past six weeks ,on and 
Family brands has restricted the con- 
sumption; but the stock is moderate and 
holders confident, as, at. the higher ices 
now current for Wheat at the West, Winter 
Wheat brands cannot beteplaced. The de- 
mand for Standard Shipping Extras has 
improved. No. 2.and Superfine have been 
in demand and closed strong. Leadin 

Standard Family brands of St. Louis ~+ | 
Southern [llinois have slightly advanced, 
but they have sold slowly, in consequence. 
There has been an increased business in 
Minnesota Sack “‘straights” to arrive, and 
this trade promises to increase materially. 
At the close all low grades were in demand 
and very strong, while trade brands were 





uiet. € quote: 
OE TERGES. .cccccccce coccess 83 7% @ $5 15 
Gt Bin Bi sive beer ve -- 890 @ 475 
iu EE ES «- 491 @ 5 B 
State Extra Brands...... coer. 540@ 5 50 
State Fancy Brands........... 5 55 5 65 
estern Spring Wheat Extras 5 35 5 50 
innesota Clear.......csce.cee 5 90 6 25 
Minnesota Straight..... secceee, 6.50 715 
Minnesota Patents...... om 6 70 g 8 25 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 550 @ 5 7 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 560 @ 5 70 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., and Mich. 575 @ 5 95 
Ohio, Ind., and IL Superfine... 500 @ 5 25 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (8 ipping) 5 80 @ 5 70 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 575 @ 5 95 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 6 15 @ 6 50 
St. Louis Single Extras.... .. -§ 6400@ 6% 
8t. Louis Double Extras...... 680 @ 6 95 
St. Louls Triple.......... coves T00@ 725 
Genessee Extra Brands....... oe 6 00 
Winter Wheat, Patents...... - 675 @ 800 
White Wheat, Michigan.....; 5 7% @ 6 00 
City Mills, for West Indies.... : = 8 6 25 


City Mills, for Europe........ » 5 65 
SouTHERN FLouR. has been in more gen- 
eral demand and sellers have had a slight 
advantage, the low and medium grades the 
most active. The local demand has been 
chiefly for good Bakers’ Extras. ‘These are 


strong. We quote: 

» Be. Bebb ddddebievcich.é edeide $4 10 @ & 7 
Bakt., Alex., and Georgetown. 4 90 5 
OO OR eet 630@ 7% 


Rysz Four has been in demand and has 
improved, in sympathy with the Grain, The 


stock is light. e quote: 
dees tage ckeiunaketnee $4 15 | $4 50 
EE .5<Ssnscadeausiwn 410 @ 425 


Corn MBAt has been in moderate demand 
and prices have declined. Good White is 
scarce and salable, We quote: 


Wester® «20 ccccgSeostdoiscc & $2 40 @ $3 00 
DOR csinspapeuessocees 290 @ 800 
ee a ——@ 2% 


Bae MBA has been in more active de- 
mand, but at ‘variable figures, due ‘to the 
changes in the price of Corn. Closing 
strong, Sales at $1 04@$1 05 for Coarse, 

112@$1 14 for Yellow, and $1 25@$1 85 
‘or White, 

GRAIN.—Waeat.—Much. activity and 
constant fluctuations in valueg sjave been 
the conspicuous features of the market 
since our last. In Spring growths a fair 
business has been done. Our present sup- 
ply of Spring is quite light, the farmers 
holding back for higher prices. A better 
business has been done in No. 1 White, in 
part to arrive, chiefly for English ports, 
and at the close it is very strong at our 
revised quotations. The current high 

rices for the leading grades of Spring and 
Winter growths have peeveasan millers 
from operating freely. All gets closed 


very strong and in demand. e quote: 
Sileewerern eavese Sr eeees ++ $1 24 be 
AMMDOF ... csenscenneccececee oe 1 2D 131 
gp puede tactqesaies 122 @1 381 
Milwaukee, Spring (new)...... 128 @1 2% 
Rye thelial 117 @128 
Corn.—With favorable foreign advices, 


ulative demand; sellers have had the advan- 
tage: but business for export has been 


‘} greatly hindered by a scarcity of freight- 


toom. ' White ‘has been in fair request at 
full: figures, but trade has been checked by 
the meager offerings. We quote: 
Mixed...... eeecseccececcccceee — 54 @— 55 
Un OF, .. cc cccccccdccobiccceg = OS +4 
a cterercanccsereseewegers Ty SB. 
q 1B secs cccecicecesdese seece = - 
Ryr.—Business has been on & ‘moderate 
scale; but, with a light stock, holders have 
had. the advantage as_ to . No. 2 
Western 77@774 cents and State) 764@80 
cents. : 
aTs.—The market has been more active; 
and, with moderate offerings, higher prices 
haye been. realized. The inquiry for future 
delivery has been fair, but toward the close 
trade was restricted by the advanced claims 
of sellérs: We quote: 
White ....ccovrecscceccecsecces — 41 


wow 88 
secaee — 86 @— 87} 
eos. — 86 41 
been in better request, but 








Unpraded....-- 
ARLEY 


be than last year, and the qualit 
equal oie. Sales e Canada Mal 
Beens have bécn salable, , with sma 
nt Sellers have-had the advanta 








figures, Red Kidney have. ruled dull and 


¢ 


barely steady. Green Peas have been in 
fair request, and, with a light stock, better 





ene ve been realized. We quote: 

CGIUMB.,.......ecceccceeeeseee$l 55 @ 1 60 
MAIroWS.......ccccccccescovecses 155 @1 00 
TOR o Aonccce - -- 155 @1 60 
White Kidney... 55 @ 1 60 
Red Kidney... 17 @—— 


ack @—-— 

PROVISIONS.—Porx:—The inquiry for 
“spot” Pork has been Jess active, but, with 
moderate offerings, values remain without 
alteration. The demand for future deliv- 
ery has been limited and prices have ruled 


in favor of buyers. We quote: 

Mess, New........ eecccecceees 89 50 @89 75 
Extra Prime....ccccoscccecscces 8 50 @ 9 00 
Vagaily.is.....bccve bb¥sbidiboed -10 50 @10 75 


Bacon.—The demand on the spo’ 
been moderate, but, with light stocks, full 
figures have been realized. In the West 
the tone of the market has been a shade 


easier on futures. We quote: 
Western... ccocccccscccecccecs $6 00 @$6 25 
i dss noes s oecscthac ebaocce 6 10 @ 6 80 


active business ensued. We quote: 


Western, per 100 Ibs............. $6 45 @ 6 50 
OT es ccscccen vce: Se. 6 25 = 
SLs ccbnetesagetaedsaccen 6 60 @ 7 00 


Cur Mrats.—The market has been mod- 
erately active and prices have been well 
sustained, especially on Pickled Shoulders 
and Bellies, which are most salable. We 


ote: 

RE ee — %@— i 

<<  mpanpliennsett: - 4 aad : 
ed Strips......... cocescecs - 

Breer Hams.—The market has ruled 
ind but a steadier feeling has prevailed. 

estern, $14.50@$15. 

Tience Beer has ruled firm. Sales at 
$19@20 for Philadelphia Extra India Mess; 
City do., $21@$22.50; and Western Prime 
Mess and India Mess for the future on 
private terms. 

Barre. Beer has been in fair demand, 
and good fat Beef has sold promptly at ex- 
treme prices. Sales at $11.50/¢$12 for 
Packet and Extra Mess and $12,50@$13 
for Family. 

WOOL. — Manufacturers continue free 
purchasers, and all desirable parcels obtain- 
able are promptly taken at full and in many 
cases advanced prices. Few or no objec- 
tions are offered to the rates now current, 
the object of all buyers being to obtain 
supplies previous. to any further advance 
that may occur, for appearances are decid- 
edly in favor of higher prices in the near 
future. A good No. 1 Ohio to-day com- 
mands 44 cents, and sales of XX have been 


made at 41. Spring California is becom- 
ing very scarce, and the same may also be 
said of Texas Territory Woolsare hard to 


obtain and are wanted.- Coarse.Domestic 
for carpet purposes ig-in demand; but the 
supply of the see is closely sold up. 
There has been further considerable in- 
quiry for Foreign Carpet Wools; but no 
business of importance has been consum- 
mated. We quote: 


American X to XXX....... seeee —35 @— 48 
MON ER coosscstncestsah seccs' 9 @— 

BeEaS 20. sccccvddcvedccccceces 15 80 
Galilernit.....cinccccccccccccccsccs Ae 82 


CATTLE MARKET.—The demand for 
Beef Cattle has been limited, and on best 
a decline of a full quarter of a cent 
has occurred, inferior qualities showing lit- 
tle or no change, The sales were at 9§@10 
cents for extra Steers, to dress 57 Ibs. to the 
gross cwt.; 8§@94 for good to prime, to 
dress 56 lbs. ; 74@8} for ordinary to fair, to 
dress 55@56 Ibs. ; and 7@7} for coanmon, to 
dress 55 Ibs. Milch Cows are without 
change. Sales are made with difficulty, 
while prices continue extremely low. Quo- 
tation, $25@$48. Calves meet with very 
little attention and the tone of the market 
is weak. Grass-fed quoted $1.76@$2.50 
per 100 Ibs., and Veal 196.25. The sup- 
ply of Sheep and Lambs has been in excess 
of the demand; and, with efforts made to 
force sales, receivers have been compelled 
to accept lower prices. The former sold at 
$3.50@$5 per 100 Ibs., and the latter $4.40 
@$5.25. For Live Hogs there has been 
ather more inquiry, with sales at $4@4.380 
r 100 lbs. Thereceipts for the week have 
en 12,326 Beef Cattle, 245 Cows, 4,642 
Calves, 88,027 Sheep, and $5,674 H 
HAY.—The demand for all descriptions 
‘continues active and the general features of 


} the. market have undergone no change, 


Farmers are still too busy’ to send forward 
supplies, except in small quantities, and the 
light stock in dealers’ hands enables them to 
realize full prices, We quote Shipping 50 
cents, Prime 70@80, Medium 50@60, Clover 
85@45, and Salt 45@50. Thereis no change 
to note in Straw. All grades are firm and 
wanted. We quote Long Rye 60@65 cents, 
Short do. 40@50, and Oat 40@45—all cash. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand has. been less 
active, and, with ample réeéipts and warmer 
weather, prices have been barely steady. 
We quote: 
peer Mma! Ee oad ASEEEDT 

; yto fan 


tate, tubs, i390 
Bite lle RNR i 112 

7 Creamery; fair to fainey. .:--21 
Westra Pacis. tui to ew eee ry 


feirtog 





couches 1 ly 


—The market has been inac 





22 @274 | 


ive,and, ' ‘ . " 
Save wikeee eel beet ee 
ers’ orders have been light and the scarcity ‘ 


of freight-room has been a hindrance to 
business. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy........ coeecgspes 11 
State, Factory, good to Sus. ry 9% 
State, Dairies............. pe 10 
Western, Factory, choice... 94 





Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 5 @7 
EGGS.—Prices have ruled a trifle easier, 
owing to a moderate trade and unfavorable 


weather. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 21 
State and Pennsylvania............... 19 


Western and Canadian....c+.ccssoee 17 @19 


Sarcenedpocpacesocnsae «--$1 25 @1 75 
BOGTIINB, 62 006 ceccccs weesenedéepeen 1 00 gt 123 
Le Vecdsvleess «benidseee 1 25 @1 50 


peeled have taken a start and nearly all the 
available stock has been closed out, Cher- 
ries are dull, with prices unchanged. Black- 
tendency 





Blackbe 
PIUMB 02 ccceesse se ee D 

SEEDS. — There has been no material 
change in Clover. The export demand is 
light. We quote prime to choice new, 
73@8 cents; old crop prime Western, 63@7; 
Choice do., 74; State, 73@8. The local 
demand for Timothy is about over, and the 
uotations are entirely nominal at $2.30. 

omestic Flaxseed is unchanged and nom- 
inally quoted $1.85@1.874, as to quality. 
Canary is firm, Smyrna, $1.85; Sicily, 
$2.20; and Spanish, $2.25. Russian Hemp 
has advanced to $1.45, Calcutta Linseed 
nominal, in the absence of stock. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
, ica ae Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruy nD, a ee Ys ° practi +4 





Guano, Standard or Guanape 
errr 58 00@54 00 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ sees 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@85 00 
yo Bone Flour......... 86 00@39 00 


as Bone Meal.......... 34 00(@36 50 
rs Ground Bone....... 81 00@33 50 
e Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load..........-+.-e00s 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 
«« “ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@28 00 
German Potash Salts, per ton.... 15 00@18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, bs.)...... 7 50@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
MO 6b <6 + cuhnsdasacnes 00@ 2 25 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per100Ibs. 4 25@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton.........-..+ 40 00 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 


Dust Fertilizer.............. 35 00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER Freshly Received ftom CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Buyers served direct from St. John's Park or Erle or 
Midland Depots. 
Orders by mail have especial attention. 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. Y. 








~~ BARLOW’S IND 
pest cult WSN GEER CS, BEL scasare 
* "288 North Second Philadelphia. 
—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
4 'e prices—Largest company in America— 
pie pleases LAs tA oa! je continually 
acreasing—Agents wan’ it induce- 
,ents—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


ANDERSON’S 
TEAS and COFFEES 


ARE THE BEST. 


WEIGHT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
OUR NEW SEASON TEAS 


At 50 Cts. a Pound 


ARE VERY RICH AND FULL FLAVORED. 
AN EXCELLENT COFFEE 


At 25 Cts. a Pound. 
NSESU AE CRNAMEN SERB ESET? 
FEES AT 
THOMAS ANDERSON’S, 
169 Eighth Avenue, bet. 18th and 19th Sts 


(Next door to Jones’s hag sierccatye Goods Store). 
Ne it St.; 
EIGHTH AVENUE, Northwest Corner 28th St.; 


A 
NINTH AVENU: 
TENTH AVENU. 


ys 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"init at te, ie Seta 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Dusurance, 


Bater letters will be answered by the Ineurance Ed- 


Point in a separate line, precisely as follows; 
1. Age of ineurer at iseue of policy. 
2. Number of full years’ premiums paid, 
8. Amount of policy. 
& Amount of annual premium. 
6. Kind of policy. 


ADDRESS. 


OBLIGATIONS OF INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES AND THEIR OFFICERS TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS. 








BY GEORGE T. HOPS. 





Mp, President and Gentlemen of the Assoctation: 


In replying to your president’s note convey- 
ing to me your invitation to address your 
present gathering, I intimated to him that the 
topic then uppermost in my mind was the 
obligation of insurance companies. and their 
officers to their policyholders. This thought 
was prompted by the rabid legislation at that 
time enacted or proposed in several of our 
states respecting insurance companies and their 
policies of insurance. It was not my intention 
to finally commit myself to that topic ; but the 
matter was settled for me beyond alteration or 
amendment when, some three months since, I 
read the public announcement of that as the 
subject of my remarks. I shall not shrink 
from the discussion of this important matter, 
There never was a time when, more than now, 
policyholders needed enlightenment respecting 
insurance and their own proper relation to it. 
That insurance officers have better knowledge 
of this relation than the mass of policyholders 
have ought not to be doubted ; nor ought it to 
be doubted that, having this better knowledge, 
they are charged with a corresponding duty. 
The conviction that facts exist which insur- 
ance officers know and which policyholders do 
not know, but which it is highly important 
that they should know, has deepened with the 
months and days which have passed since the 
last annual batch of mal-legislation respecting 
insurance was perpetrated. 

If the topic as stated was broadened, so as to 
include in the term “‘ officers ” all who in any 
way, whether as officers or as general or local 
agents, or otherwise represent insurance com- 
panies, it would better meet my purpose and 
the necessities and proprieties of the case, 
Please understand that it is in this compre- 
hensive sense that I discuss the question, and 
that when these obligations are spoken of the 
obligation of each of their intelligent represent- 
atives is designedly included. 

{have no expectation of asserting any prin- 
ciple that will be new to the members of this 
Association. Your own observation and ex- 
perience, gentlemen, have already informed 
you respecting the facts I shall present, and I 
am quite convinced that your ready assent to 
them—an assent based upon your own knowl- 
edge—will be the best evidence of their fitness 
and possible usefulness. 

There is one obligation which policyholders 
will readily recognize and applaud ; that is, 


THE OBLIGATION TO PAY 


to each of them, in case of loss, the full sum due 
under the contract. The conviction forced 
into the minds of adjusters that in a large 
majority of cases an amount in excess of the 
honest claim is, by one means or another, 
wrung out of their companies might tend to a 
disposition, hard to resist, to retaliate upon 
some third party. There are those out of the 
insurance business who seem to regard such 
financial reprisals asjustifiable. They rob some 
innocent because they themselves have been 
robbed by many non-innocents. That this does 
not characterize insurance adjusters. none 
know better than yourselves. The companies 
they represent know it wellalso. In reporting 
any adjustment to their companies, their notes 
show how great is their relief to find that the 
loss is honest and the loser just in the present. 
ation of his claim; that/he is fairly entitled to 
the sum agreed upon as the loss and to the 
prompt payment they recommend. The com- 
panies receive such reports with satisfaction, 
and cheerfully respond to the adjuster’s 
urgency to anticipate the maturity of the 
claim. Would that such reports were a larger 
proportion of the whole. Doubtless policy- 
holders regard this manly meeting of insur- 
ance obligations as of prime importance. It is 
important, very important ; but there are obli- 
gations which are of still greater importance, 
reaching not simply to honest claimants under 
policies of insurance, but to every policyholder 


in the land. It is becoming of vital import- |. 


ance to policyholders that they he taught that 
their own interests are identical with’the true 
interests of the insurance companies; that 
every unwise restraint placed upon the com- 
paaies, every unjust burden imposed upon 





them, is an unwise restraint and an unjust 
burden placed upon themselves; that when- 
ever and wherever, by legal enactment or 
judicial decision, the companies are forcibly 
held while wicked maraucers despoil them,- 
just that often, by that same legislative action: 
and legal wrong, their own hands are held’ 
while their pockets are plundered. The legis- 
lative monstrosities that are imagined are well 
nigh numberless, and not a few of these imag- 
inings have ripened into bad laws. It is not 
my purpose to criticise or even to enumerate 
all of these which have first seen the light in 
the past decade. Among them are those re- 
specting deposits, taxation, codified policies, 
and what are known as valued-policy laws. 

Many of the states have enacted laws requir- 
ing 

DEPosITs FROM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


of other states asa prerequisite to admitting 
them to transact business within their own 
borders. Each dollar of the assets of the com- 
panies is within the reach of the courts of all 
the states, and so long as these assets are not 
segregated by such state requirements they 
can be made promptly applicable to the de 
mands of an extensive conflagration in any one 
ofthem. The effect of their dispersion, under 
deposit laws carried to their legitimate and 
inevitable conclusion, is to make of a strong, 
compact, and trustworthy company a number 
of very. small and weak fragments ; torender it 
unable to incur any considerable loss in any 
one place without consigning ftself to bank- 
ruptcy und the claimants upon it to disappoint- 
ment from deferred and diminished payment. 
If such deposits are needed in any state, they 
are needed inevery state. If astate having 
small cities requires any given amount of 
deposit, the states having larger cities require 
amounts greater in the proportion that the 
population and business of the largest cities of 
such other states exceed the population and 
business of such smaller cities. The mere 
statement of this obvious truth exhibits the 


extreme absurdity of deposit laws. When the 
first Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
met, in 1871, in the City of New York, the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city appointed a 
delegation of its members to meet that con- 


ser That delegation consisted. of Messrs. 
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communat' 
system of deposits.” 
This reasoning is conclusive and can neither 
ened no controyerted. Many of 


legislation of darker ages, by enacting Geronits 


laws. No underwriter advocates ws 
as an advan to policyholders. e have 
openly favored their adoption as an advantage 


to the companies they represented, and what- 
ever has been the pretense of any insurance 
representative who has advocated them, this 
was his pur or he was not‘an underwriter. 
That has been expected by an extension 
of business and an increase of rate, on account 
of diminished competition growing out of the 
refusal of the more conservative companies to 
iypothooss their assets in this manner, is well 
own. To advocate deposit laws for such a 
is, doubtless, acute ; but an under- 

tre wee be repr the true interests of | 
olders an insurance companies are 
pia aX will refuse such. advocacy. The 





With reference to the 
TaxaTION 


companies, it is 
arrived when this subject can be {utelligently 
acted upon by legislators ; and,.if taxes: beat 
equally upon ‘all companies, it is a matter of 


— interest it is im ; and. they have 
pay not only the tax itself, but. also the ex- 
peaee incurred by the companies in re 
he additional, premiums which must be ' 
in order to meet the amount of tax, and, as in 
the transaction of business a certain profit is 
contemplated, this too must be paid by the 
people who are policyholders. Each one do)- 

of such tax by the companies will 
cost the polic. ders at least one dollar and 
fifty cents. is certainly is not a cheap mode 
of taxing the people, for its collection is much 
more expensive than are taxes collected in the 
ordinary. way. It may be well enough to state 
to policyholders that this is a costly mode of 
taxing themselves, and that the ep ge 
increased charges for jeer ny, interfere wi 
the providence of the poe ; but these truths 
will be presented rather as a matter of duty 
than with any expectation that the mass of the 
citizens are yet p: to perceive the force 
of the argument, t should most earnestly 
be striven against is unequal taxation. In 
some states the taxation is o us in 
amount, and it is often unequal. It is fre- 
quently levied upon gross receipts, and not 
upon the net. results, after paying back to the 
people of the state the amount of losses and 
costs sustained therein. The effect of exces- 
sive taxation of its corporations by any state 
will necessarily lead to the transfer of corpor- 
ate business to other states in which a more 
enlightened policy is pursued, and this for a 
time may be the only check upon reckless and 
unequal taxation. 


CopiFIED InsuRaNcE Laws, 


The subject of codified policies and of codes 
relating to insurance is one which is soon like- 
ly to engage the attention of underwriters, 
Since this year began, Texas but:barely apenas 
incorporating in its new code a provision that 
the legal claims for losses by fire, whether for 
buildings or merchandise, or other personal 
property insured by policies issued in that 
state, should be the amount named in the poli- 
% as the maximum limit of the sum insured, 

here was no escape except on proof of fraud. 
Under such a provision, the most profitable 
business in the state would consist, if insur- 
ance could be had, in re: well insured. 
The merchandise could all be sold but the 
shop-worn and antiquated goods; the larger 

rtion of the produce with which the barns 
ad been crammed might be sent to market or 
be put into the frames of the farmer’s horses 
and cattle; the machinery might be obsolete, 
from new inventions, or be worn out by use ; 
the building, from use, or abuse, or want of 
proper location, might depreciate to one-half 
of its once value, ‘But what of that? The 
y insured was once held by the poliey- 

r - and was valued at es pyar insured, 
and the company must pay the maximum sum 
‘*nominated in the bond.” no matter how 
much that may be in excess of the real value 
and loss. The state was caught in the very 
act of consummating such alaw. It had passed 
both houses, and only wanted the signature of 
the governor of the state to have left itsinhab- 
itants without protection from any insurance 
company which possessed one dollar of good 
assets or whose officers had one grain of com- 
mon honesty or of commonsense. At the in- 
stance of un ters, the bill was recalled, 
and was amended hastily, so as to apply to 
buildings only, an imbecility the same in kind 
but less monstrous in degree than to leave it in 
ite original form. 

I from the further consideration of this 
matter to give you the following extract of 
the prapeeet ean of the laws of the 
State of New York, which, by chance, failed to 
become a law at the last 


iy 

of the insurers who, on p 
the others to contribute ratably thereto, 
that section means anything, it means that, in 
any case of claim for loss iby fire where the 

roperty ured by more than one com , 
The insured elect, which of the aes 
com es shall pay the whole loss. This 
would make all companies equally good—or 
bad, The conservative company, which had 
made itself strong for the better security of 
legitimate claimants, would be made liable for 
the losses of the rash and the t. The 


ut. downward, Companies superior to the 
average would leave the state or confine their 
business to risks upon which pad ee ary but 
their own, would or be pe ted. ' Capi- 
tala would. tend,toward the minimum allowed 
‘by statute and surpluses would be only what 
t ametane compels. It seems incrediblethat 
laws that would, so greatly interfere with the 
commercial and manufacturing business of the 
state should ever be proposed: or enacted. 


seem that any ordinary man, undertaking the 
revision of an insurance code, wonld be to 
consult on such points with some one or 
of the hundreds of insurance officers or fionow's 
by whom he was surrounded. If such provis- 
fons are wise, the arenes mercantile. and in- 
surance hr meets awe pen Se nag a 
wisdom 0’ originator; but wha 

Mii, Peevaree. aa they neein to be, 






be as stupid eT8@. 
st. those whose are, 8,8 
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There are underwriters yet in the busi 
oom ree are familar he a the aeereee 
po in common use ears 
He policy is much mae nded and 
minute, and the causes which led to this 
change are well known to those underwriters, 
At that time the legal decisions 
insurance contracts were closely. in 
with what is more elaborately stated in the 
poliey this day. The precedenta then 
quoted, and relied upon were largely from 
reports of cases decided in the courts of Great 
Britain, and throughout this country the eae 
decisions were essentially uniform. With 
| ss of years, rapid and extensive changes 
ave occurred in this respect; one after an- 
other the old decisions have been supplanted 
by those which are new and: different. The 
citizens or. 


g 


es its 
Some judges are not embarrassed by the 
session of pa ove 
lawyers induce less astute (and sometimes 
friendly) indges to make decisions in violation 
of the plain intention of the policy as well as 
the precedents, and the result comm 
inures to the advantage of unscrupulous an 
undeserving claimants, As the bars against 
roguery have, one after another, been broken 
down, the y has been amended and ex- 
tended, and its provisions made more specific 
and plain, so that.even the wariaring judge, if 
he errs in his decision, is compelled to do.so 
by design, and not from ignorance. Every 
intelligent underwriter knows that the con- 
ditions of policies are made.as elaborate and 
specific a8 they are, in the interest of honest 
policyholders, and that they are, d to 
guard and, to the extent to which they. are 
observed, they do the honest, policy- 
onest one, It is tothe 
advantage of the honest poicziese that the 
policy is what it is, and it would. be atill more 
to his advantageif the courts would forget to be 
magogie and rendertheir decisions free from 
as and in accord with the provisions of the 
policy, The discussion of the modern idea of 
making insurance upon buildings to be valued 
insurance, in despite of the desire of one party 
to the contract in all cases, and of both parties 
thereto in hog | all cases, will involve state- 
ments of fact which will be equally applicable 
to codes and codified policies. It is proper to 
state, before leaving this subject, that from the 
time that the terms of a cy of insurance 
become unalterably fixed the period will not 
be long before all of its material conditions 
will be so modified and perverted by the con- 
structions and decisions of court after court, in 
state after state, as to render it useless for the 
protection of the great mass of the insuring 
public—those policyholders whose principles 
preclude them from the perpetration of frand, 
even upon insurance companies. In a few 
recent instances the conditions of insurance 
have been simplified by insurance companies, 
with reference to policies issued in the cit 
local to such companies. Save for the a 
visability of issuing classes of policies with 
diffe conditions, and of the danger of 
ha ess conservative companies extend the 
use of such policies to general business, small 
harm or good can come from this. The elaims 
resisted in the City of New York, on merely 
technical grounds, probably. do not make so 
great a proportion of the whole as one dollar 
to each thousand dollars paid, and, therefore 
such modification of conditions, 80 restricted 
in their use, can be of little advantage or other- 
wise, If policyholders do not awaken to a 
sense of their terest and danger, it may be 
wise for the companies, generally, to issue 
policies without any of the safeguards now 
contained in them,in order to compel more 
rompt action by policyholders in their own 


ense. 

The monumental idiocy of the day in insur- 

ance legislation is exhibited in 
VaLvuEp-Portor Laws. 

The enactment of such laws involyes more 
of ignorance a8 to facts and of error as to the 
effeet of such enactments than it would seem 
could possibly exist, It is well known that as 
during the recent conflict there hung about 
our armies, sometimes in tbe rear or on either 
flank, an irresponsible, unorganized, and mot- 
l thering, designated in the correspondence 
of the day as “ bummers”—men who, while 


their habits that, rather than 
elther side in- 


their. Lovg wert Some of these aids to bad 


ce tramps, who, having Part eee: 
ded 


from the companies. Such gentry, ha set 
the machinery in nD, promptly importune 
the companies to avail themselves, for a price, 
of their prof influence with the law-mak- 
ers to defeat the very bills they have cansed to 
be introduced, While motives not more cred- 
itable have led legislators of uncertain reputa- 
tion to introduce and persistently advocate 
valued-policy laws, we must look much furthe: 
for the in which such laws have been 
favored tors of an entirely different 
stamp. We know well that they were in error, 
and thst they, too, will know it before eng, 
But what induced. men, honest in purpose an 
intelligent in ordinary business, to b 
parties to such a wronging of their own con 
stituents is a question to be considered and 
What influenced those legislators had first 
influenced their constituents. Many under- 
writers have found policyholders—having no 
claim for loss to adjust and without intention 
of malpractice—who have deliberately argued 





‘that In case & policyholder finds his. propert: 
burned 


company whose policy covers 
should hea him oe amount named in that 
: say the company has received 
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many p. ‘yholders, and in larger proportion- 
ate num .-rs by such of them as the pall sus- 
tain loss. By such policyholders the policy is 
regarded not in its true character—that is, as @ 
bond of indemnity ; but, instead, as 


A Ticker In a Lorrery, 


and they consider that if their property is not 
burned, they have lost their lottery venture ; 
if itis burned, they have drawn a prize an 
are entitled to the full sum, without even the 
usual deduction from lottery prizes. Of 
course, this is altogether fallacy, and notably 
80 as to the premium charged. That is based 
upon the ex — and expeetation of par- 
tial losses. If all losses were total, the pre- 
mium charged would be increased immensely, 
An examination of the losses of a single com- 
pany shows that the average amount of losses 
sustained by that wen was 28 per cent. of 
the insurance thereon he general experi- 
ence of companies is probably iach the same. 
If losses were all total, the premiums would be 
increased at least fourfold. If it be urged that 
this includes cases in which but a part of the 
insured property is burned, the ready and 
right reply is that all stand on the same basis. 
Either the policy is # ‘ottery ticket, and any 
burning entitles the holder to the prize ; ; or it 
is a contract to indemnify, and the actual loss 
only is to be ascertained and paid. The 
amount named in the policy serves only to fix 
the maximum limit of the company’s liability. 
Its real liability to the policyholder depends 
upon the facts at the time the fire occurs, and 
is the real insured loss, which may be from 
that maximum sum down to one single cent. 
But all losers do not make this error, and yet 
many of them are surprised and disappointed 
at not receiving the whole sum for which their 
buildings are insured. There has been a 
greater number of such disappointed policy- 
holders within the past three years than during 
any prior ten years of the history of insurance 
in this country, and some of these disappointed 
—_ have become legislators. The question 

: Has wrong been done to these claimants? 
No! Not once in each five hundred cases, 
unless, indeed, the policy is a lottery ticket 
and the loss a prize. The cause of these more 
numerous disappointments is easy of explana- 
tion. The recent conflict brought inflated cur- 
rency and extravagant estimates and expecta- 
tions. Business men and workingmen re- 
ceived high prices for their commodities and 
labor, and were compelled to pay prices still 
higher, in proportion, for all they ate or wore, 
for all they bought or built. 

Merchandise had been slowly and reluctant! 
tending toward its normal value before 187 
came, with its memorable commercial revul- 
sion, toward which the country had been grow- 
ing since 1861. It is easy to recall the indispo- 
sition of our citizens to accept that revulsion 
as anything more serious than ordinary revul- 
sions had proved to be. People had become 
so familiarized with the high-pressure system 
in living, in manufacturing, and in valuing 
their possessions as to regard that as but nat- 
ural which evidently was abnormal, and the 
general expectation was that a few months 
would see the financial storm and its effects 
spent. Real estate was for a long time held at 
the prices it had commanded before the reac- 
tion, and the whole year 1874 passed before 
the cost of building yielded materially to the 
pressure, From 1874 to 1878, however, the 
prices of building materials and of labor dimin- 
ished from year to year. A New York builder, 
for many years past and still extensively en- 
gaged in the business, has furnished a state- 
ment of the changes in the cost of construct- 
ing wooden buildings during those years. His 
statement is that work which in 1873 and 1874 
cost $1,000 would have been done in 1875 for 
$900 ; in 1876 for $750; in 1877 for $665; and in 
1878 for $600. The same work at this time 
would cost $50—showing a moderate reaction. 
Care has been taken to test. the correctness of 
this statement by the experience of builders in 
other places, the result being its close verifica- 
tion. A builder whose place of business is in 
the interior of that state says: ‘All kinds of 
building materials (choice pine excepted) and 
labor are at least one-third lower than they 
were in 1873 and 1874." That there have been 
large reductions no one will now doubt. Of 
course, the value of buildings already erected 
decreased in the proportion in which new ones 
could be more cheaply built. The fact of this 
decline in cost was well known only to those 
who were improving their property by having 
new buildings constructed. The men who in 
1874 and in prior years had built at a cost of 
$1,000 were not acquainted with the fact that 
in 1877 and 1878 $650 would go as far in build- 
ing as that $1,000 had gone. As arule, unless 
the owners of property are actively engaged in 
buying and selling, they do not tr even to 
themselves, that it is of less value than {t once 
was; and men are commonly unwilling to ac- 
cept’ the truth as toa reduction of value in 
what they own. 

Now, noting first that there was a decline in 
values from year to year, and that the extreme 
decline between 1874 and 1878 reached 3314 per 
cent., and remembering that a very large part 
of farm property is insured for terms of three 
or of five years, it is evident that many of the 

buildings burned in 1877 and 1878 were worth 

less than the maximum sum named in the poli- 

cies covering them. Is it any wender that 

iosers should in og! instances be astonished 

to learn how much less their buildings were 

worth than they supposed? Is it not a matter 
for surprise and gratification that the facts 

were readily accepted s0 often, and that 
claimants cheerfully co-operated’ to discov- 
er the ac'nal loss based upon the existing costs 
and valves? Dishonest claimants and those 
who reg..rded their policies as lottery tickets 
did not act with such manly integrity, and 
often urged full payment of the policy; and, 

even when met by the proposal to restore the 
buildings, some, who wanted larger and better 
buildings or surplus cash, loudly insisted that 
they were defrauded. In numerous cases the 
companies egg yielded to some extent 
to their clamor, To whatever extent this was 
done a wrong was done to the community at 
large. If the resistance to such demands had 
been less stern than it was, the burnings would 
have been still more excessive than they are at 
preseat. Growing out. of this great Brainy: 
tion tm value—tfrequently discovered only on | 





the occurrence of the burning of insured prop- 
erty in 1876 to 1878—has arisen among the un- 
thinking the absurd notion that insurance com- 
panies use efforts to 


Inpuce PoOLICYHOLDERS TO OVER-INSURE 


their premises, that they may thereby get pre- 
miums on sums in excess of what they mean 
to pay in case of burning. Men, by the grace 
of constituents acting in evident ignorance of 
the uses for which the Creator designed their 
candidates, have been endowed with temporary 
legislative authority, and have, in legislative 
halls, with all the earnestness of. intense bigot- 
ry and prejudice, declared their conviction 
that the companies willfully insure in excess 
of the value of property ; and, therefore, these 
eer have voted that all companies should 
+o sear by making the sum named in the 
cy the measure of damages when the prop- 
oe insured burns. It is to be hoped that such 
“wisdom will die with them.” You, who 
know what are facts, know how infinitely ab- 
surd and stupid is any such supposition. The 
instruction-books sent by the companies to 
their agents as their guides are loaded with di- 
rections and warnings respecting over-insur- 
ance. 

As examples, merely, quotations are pre- 
sented from seven such books that were con- 
veniently at hand. Excepting two (which are 
those of prominent companies, doing an ex- 
tensive business), these are books prepared 
by different authors and are used bya great 
many companies. 

Extract from the first : 

“ Over-valuation.—Refuse to insure any one who is 
desirous of paconsans © policy fi for - amount that is 4 


over ud, unless y 
are well satisfied he makes the application through 
es: 





real iepoeance = Saas of ay premium o No hop 
property- ler wishes ay premium on Koeln larger 
sum than will indemnify yak in case 0: 


From the second: 


“Aim not tocover beyond two-thirds of the actual 
cash value in ordinary hazards, nor allow other ol 
ance that will agcregate more than that portion. 
Scrutinize values closely, on a cash basis, for only the 
burnable part of the pro perty. The insured should 
never make money by a loss.” 


From the third I quote as follows: 


“Be careful, in estimating buildings, merchandise, 
or other er property, that ‘ou do not value either too 
high. roughly, Make due allowance for 
nee een during the term of insurance. As a gen- 
eral rule, not more than three-fourths of the actual 
cash value yr! the propesty should be covered by insur- 

ance, The insured ' always have an Interest 
een wit the company ta the preservation of his 
property. The worst customers desire the fullest in- 
surance. The best desire but moderate amounts.” 


From the fourth : 


** Values should be closely criticised and over-insur- 
ance guarded against.” 


From the fifth : 


** Be careful to ascertain that pio ie Fl which our 
Pride is issued is not insured up to its = Me and, 
operty awou such value, be ‘ the 


n _ “onl. 
Enough - pe a at the risk of the owner to 
Three- 


coke part, — of the 

po nd value of property shat should be the ext 
insurance. Agents d be especially < Caratul that 
parties Gestving meme ol, Ly not overestimate their 
and it is the 


property. fd undesstand 
daty of agen a4 . them that the liability of 
to exp to 


the insurer is the actual money value at the 
time of fire of the ~~ insured, and not i 
the amount of the The cost of ropesty does 

not determine ites veins. The valu simply the 
amos of money the property would bring in the 
nmurke 


From the sixth: 


* Values must be criticised closely, and put upon a 
true cush basis. This is oneof the most important as 
well us most difficult duties that you will be called 
u — to perform. There is a pa tendenc; 

owners to ovens value ir property, whic! 
must guarded aga 


From the ee £ 


“The agent who conmees, by over-insurance or in 
any way, to an incendi: = iby «d 8 the ' 
safset ¥, t 
eanat al also be remembered, that cost ig not always a 
sate test of a eoiteaea in Ly one of buildings, 
which, shroug gh = ts emt ee 
rN ‘De ices of labor and 
material, poo “often = pally ig for much less than 
their original 
Over- valuation ts the paoeiae): ont not the exception. It 
is natural for an o verestimate pro; 
He seldom makes Bete r # deductions for depres tion 
rpm age, Wear, use, ¢ 7 of a= | or system ; but 
the underwriter must be more care 
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’ either to Lay, tnismanagement, are often found to be 


mall, or, in other respects, un- 

uited 4 } yd totard for which — were construct- 
d,and if not available for pp nobly. pose are almost 
ed and for r any other. It is cl arthat, in such cases, 
the cost of bd _ uilding is no 0 indication of its market 
value. A jowance should also be made for 
the ihe prove Ble de faped eterioration of the rty suring the 

aving 


insurance. 
Lan be the fair cash value of the property" to be insured, 
tue agent should limit the insurance to a safe figure as 
compared with it.” 

No legislator who has had in in his whole life 
an intelligent apprehension of any truth can 
read these extracts without knowing that the 
most earnest efforts of the companies are 
given to prevent over-insurance, Besides this, 
sd great is their horror of over-insurance that 
there are cases where companies have can- 
celed running risks and refused to insure fur- 
ther in whole districts where property has 
tended to decline in value to an unusual de- 
gree ;and yet legislators have passed valued- 
policy laws under the pretext of Pome is in- 
surance companies from over-insu Tere: 
ly, if that is any more than a pretadte the ulti- 
mate profound of perverse stupidity in legis- 
lation in that direction has been sounded. 

But one more of the popular errors which 
have influenced well-meaning legislators to ad- 
vocate valued policy laws will be brought to 
your attention, and that relates to 


LitigaTED CLAIMs, 


By many who are not ignorant in relation to 
other matters it seems to be supposed that in- 
surance companies compel losers to colleet. by 
appeal to courts almost as many claims as. are 
paid voluntarily. How many of the more than 
sixty thousand fires that take place annually in 
this country are intentionally kindled by the 
insured it is impossible to determine.  Dis- 
criminating underwriters have declared their 
conviction that the mercenary burnings equal 
one-third of the whole number. If it be but 
one-eighth of the whole, we have at least eight 
thousand such yillainies annually, and all of 
‘them-insured. It these were all brought be- 
fore the courts, what a frightful amount of in- 
surance litigation would place. Itis true 
that not unfréquently the burn is so’ in- 
artistically performed that the’ acu 





lays bare to the performer himself his knowl- |. 


adjuster. 


A IS 


edge of the successive steps taken to accom- 
plish the evil work, and flight or confession 
and abandonment of the claim follow. The 
insurance companies contest only sO many 
cases as are needed to place incendiarism 
under some degree of restraint. By the cour- 
tesy of a number of the companies transacting 
the business of insurance more extensively, it 
is found that sixteen of them sustained during 
the past five years 84,426 losses, and that the 
number of suits instituted in these cases was 
one to each 171 losses, or a fraction under six- 
tenths of a lawsuit to each One hundred losses. 
It is found by the added explanation of several 
of these companies that more than one-half of 
these suits were never tried, but were with- 
drawn by action of the claimants ; and of the 
balance, that more than one-half of all that have 
reached legal decision were decided in favor of 
thecompanies, and also thatlarge modifications 
of the claims were made in many of the cases 
in which the claimants secured verdicts. The 
fact that but two companies report suits insti- 
tuted against them in a proportion as large as 
one percent. of the loss claims, and that but 
two report suits as low as. one-half per 
eent. of such claims, shows how uniform 
is the action of the companies. These fig- 
ures will still further impress thoughtful 
underwriters with the conviction that, in their 
indisposition to endure the annoyance and 
costs of litigation, honest policyholders are 
wronged. In the face of these facts, legislative 
Solons enact laws that keep insurance compa- 
nies out of courts, to which all citizens are en- 
titled to appeal by the Constitution of the coun- 
try ; and they vote for valued-policy laws and 
for kindred encouragement to rogues to prey 
upon honest policyholders. 

Among those who. have opportunities for 
knowledge respecting incendiary fires and their 
effects and the result of valued-policy laws, 
and whose opinions must be regarded as free 
from prejudice, eyen by that mass of very 
common mind which cannot regard underwrit- 
ers as unprejudiced, are the heads of insurance 
departments. The following are but examples 
of the sentiments of that body of officials who 
stand, in an important sense, as arbiters be- 
tween the companies and their policyholders. 

Insurance Commissioner Pillsbury, of the 
State of New Hampshire, in his report issued 
in 1876, says: 

“That thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
have been paid that should not have been paid I have 
Po dhany ead Careful inquiry and personal observation 
have forced me to the reluctant conclusion that more 
than one. half © of the losses paid during the last year in 
this state have been either the result of contrived 
carelessness or the secret ‘application of the torch ; 
and I know of no a why other localities may not 


have had the same lence, Over-ingurance has 
much to do with this state of aff: 


amvet protracted ringnation 
ety down upon thousands who Aetna bbutldea 
or invested beyond t their means, m ortgages w judg 
ments press, and creditors clamor. Extravagad liv. 
ing, the result of inflation times, must be provided 
for ; social an jon must he mi maintained. All 
these and other nameless causes have —— to en- 


Em- 
ublic morals, relief ig 
contriv: ad legsness or fraudulent 


rentl the insurance companies, but really to the 
Sommunity, for Shey ha have to for it in extravagant | fra 
a 


swindle g gets fate aepoay ematums we pay.’ 

lutely true. The pu 

much interested fo have this evil checked 
peace although the matter is not general- 

ly y viowed in is ight. How to arrest the evil has be- 

e 0! portance. We ha 


e 
eno’ halread dy ; but insurance companies ha 
been t how difficult they are of execution. When, 

on taught ow ar r aa te arrested for Kindling a 
fire to des his own wa rupert. y in the heart of acity,un- 
der overwhelming evidence, and eg before twen- 


4 CF ap veg of 
the evidence in part only voted, ously for a bill 
of indictment, and then the court and counsel hugger- 
mugger the case through the term without even the 
forms of a t ae, and ‘release the culprit on his own 

izance and discharge all the witnesses, there is 
very Aittle er ground to hope for peneection, By from this or 
any other enormous crimes from this so 


He further says, after urging the adoption 

of a limitation to three-fourths insurance: 
“The original y is now a ve 

fect criterionof its insurdl le value. I ae ot a te 


under my observa 
oO of 


fire occurred, All: this 

ent and fraudulent destruction of property, 20 
verishment of the country and the imminent per 

and needless taxation of every community.” 


In his report for 1877 the same commissioner 
uses the following language: 
“Under the prevalent but mistaken idea that o 


insurance companies suffer when property burns, 
ponle have not Anterested themselves to ferret’ out 


hese frauds ana) as to justice. Could 
made e fact that ever: udulent 
ae whether pul ‘th unpunished, ite w 


ve been procured in 

at y This a 16 « hopeful sign, “Were 11 cendia- 
ries pursue: with the sam o Oreree Of | 

A minals, tn convie oul ibe, wes 
more uen Insur ance e companien n eaper 
to pay for losses than for gwen. They do not stand 
an even chance in our courts. e ave man 
supposes he is eng the company, ‘tne 

ing t munity, + f verdict. 

of evidence that would convict a Berson of mt 
would not always convict him 0: 


Superintendent Welch, of the Insurance Department 
of Kansas, writing in 1876 of incendiary fires, speaks 
as follows: 
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nual message to the legislature the same year, made 
the following recommendation : ; 


/ “To over-insurance is due nearly all incendiary 
fires ; and incendiaries cause more than 30 per cent. of 


the than 50 t. of losses by - 
=, a ‘ddmaitted by the Seteoe fone ndeewe rs in the 
er-insurance — At be preven y 
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ou the wind aw w which shall com every 
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no oe % S ber ye of the proved loss of prop- 
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nalties and forteiture of the fight to do business 
ithin thé state against any and every com ing issu- 
ig policies without this cnliten or sett 
on any other basis. The right to so prescribe insur- 
ance companies will be found in the common law of 
self-protection.” 


Superintendent Welch, in referring to this message 
of Governor Anthony, says,.in his 1877 report : 


“ That such a law as you urge would diminish incen- 
gay. fires and largel: uce the rai 


y yemiums 
harged for insurance no ‘one acquainted with with the 


subject will doubt.” 


‘Insurance Commissioner McGill, of Minnesota; in 
his 1877 report, after calling attention to the great 
loss of property in this. country by burning, writes as 
follows : 


“It is a frightful waste of property. The fact that 

y make good the losses 

to individual owners of the property destroyed 
unt As far 
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statute- books with remedial laws which would not be 
enforced.” 


Commissioner Row, of the Insurance Department 
of the State of Michigan, in his report for the present 
year, after stating that the criminal records show that 
arson or incendiarism is not an infrequent agent in 
the burning of property, says: 


i? he: temerid fires may be divided into two classes: 
first, fires set to aid in or hide the crime of theft or 
murder, or 473 gratify revenge; second, those deliber- 
ately planned and executed ‘or forcing a sale of over- 
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state which has the “‘bad eminence” of being the 
pioneer in this vicious legislation), in his report issued 
in 1879 says, in reference to this valued-policy law : 
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‘Commissioner Rhodes, of the Insurance Department 
of Massachusetts, in his annual report issued the 
present year, in urging the importance of preventing 
a:part of the ‘great annual loss by fire;” says ; 

“To any one who has given attention to the su 
it st near that further ee te and iMustrations 4 

entirely unnecessary 
people do not realise # that ey. pay y the losses by fire. 
ey have an idea the insurance companies pay 


them; whereas the. At. co les are merely 


one which would actually vitiate the azacenes. ; 


m pan "t 
distributors ot money contributed by the “people for 
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These are plain words, uttered by men educated in 
the subject of which they write—men who under-, 
stand whereof they thus earnestly speak. It would 
seem that their years of study.and the abundance of 
their opportunity for education in this respect ought 
to have an influence on crude legislators, whose 


“brief authority plays such fantastic tricks ” in mak-' 


ing insurance laws. To my own state, New York, 
belongs the unenviable eminence of having been the 
first to have introduced before its legislature a valued- 
policy law. True, the introd of that had 
not attained to the vigor which marks the more mod- 
ern legislator in his efforts, conscious or otherwise, to 
encourage incendiarism ; for, while that proposition 
released the clairnant from any necessity of proving 
that his loss was as great as the sum insured, it yet per: 
mitted the company to prove that it was not so great. 
The present. legislation says the claimant need not, 
prove he has lost anything; byt only,that he has had 
a fire and holds a policy, and that the company shall 
not prove that ‘he has not lost the full'sum named ‘in 
‘thepolicy. And yet thatsame:able committee of the 
‘New York Chamber of Commerce, in its address to that 
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o Fepective passe were d atles O’Conor, x 0 Bt: ait has upon public journals. The pabligation it And os Bs prejudic e assails insurance ere as the te of the business sributed, 80 












































aintains his éven then high standing, and ce tek uran yieldt urate is the know’ 
hiting, long since deceased. ‘The amount involved a as octing u rity hey ya by aan Ys recalled” in which a building ins much ume charged {oF insuring one h r for 
was $2, Yhe first trial resulted in a verdict for the | ments are accepted and Me liaod rithout i inquiry of | as a dwelling had been converted into a Wholesale } year range, according to the hazard, from 4 sum be, 
claimant, Levy. That verdict Pas set aside, and the | the compenie reflected upon pote 1) facts, and whe crocker, warehouse, with i its attendant pookmn and low twenty-five cents to one exceeding one th 
Becond trial brought a verdict for the sompeny, whi which | effect u corapanies is to make it easier todo | unpacking and straw litter. _ The comp; te De hone cents; and bun 
cla med by om. ine@aee appe the part of | what will cost the least money—that oy to pay fraud. | said, to claimant : Your policy ig aft the number of classi be- 
t rae oh ave that set asid ulent or excessive claims, an: fe 2 harge it infuture | worthless; bas we will pa ou such th share of your rr lows ing very ly ii by the of + 
progres: suits was mote rapid ft that day, premiums to policyho! ders. months a | as the premium y bay. Id have insured ata Jarpe’ the risk which the underwriter 
and thi three cars the Gase woe settle ‘avor of the leasant village pon the interior E the State of New per rate for the Jchanged risk.” When the claimant | 4,4 smaller one D ite vioinity derwriter m 
mpe ny. t $2. Cay ig no ong SS me ce ant; ork suffere 1 considerabl le damage by a fire.. Within urred to this be was int formed that no f ost fustly Eaorataeees 
Dut that whole suin and mor’ w big ry (the ten days eof the most conservative | consideration n to the case until he be- | © ae eaabie. ‘o. = 
compaty in costs, and in addition to that $a, rim o' New York City contained a severe crit- | came satisfied that he no legal c , and bs that is, without excessive tor 0 one and 
costs was the annoyance and labor and anxiety im- a upon the companies for not having paid the | what was pro) Lage Wy as the extreme of rality. ingufficl for 
sed upoii the officers of the yy! in that de- | losses eastained CL that v & village, 93 and spoke of ow the | soon retarne , and, admitting the truth, checrtullg , t, upon his own n experience 
ense. The litigation of this da ay is po cheaper ¢ coming of the villagers’ hearta |. accepted that proportionate am amount. ee oahet. ou 
that of , and the successful defensés o: ay and how thelr i. ad cheered saddened them, few A case of the 4 ich the bagement | | a f business for a series 
commotly cost more than the sum, sométimes dou! days after, at a meetin g of insurance officers, the | of a build ins as a tenement-dwelling, hi lyears, of course, enables | to ex 
the oom, eareivee. No underwriter of experience re- article was re’ ferred to, and it was found Chat one | been conve 2d into a bakery and stable, without the Seeriy correct ju nt; but that judgment be 
sorts to the courts to defend claims if he dares to do com , which sustained a half dosen losses at that | consent of th e company. ane Lae pd in tl the same man- | oa ly correct, jugs can obtain the results of the ex- 
otherwise. id pe id all of therm; another, with half ag many, | ner. er goals for jney ce of others, It follows that the best results 
Some claims aré 86 gross, either son, sceount of the had done the same ; and @ third had paid a por: | was made company by fo'be secured by the attainable 
fire or of excessive demands, as to tion of its losses, and only awaited the completion of distant. m7) ne applica + ad as * presenta was 8 oie oe experience. Besides the hasards are 9 
RESISTANCE AN eee Dury; Foe gtd = exes. i pond, oo E with prices named a jp rot would be of May 4 ene eee the widest individual ex- 
and it is also ahoolntely noose reserve proper | trolled by a wiser and perhaps an abler head, accepted, and that the jnsurange should take ‘ect on ce and judgment needs the correction which 
prece recedents respecting the principles eal insurance. of In connection with tits p underwriters will Pi the receipt at the "g office 0 nis eptance — ure able to afford. Suck con ting asso. 
he suits instituted, a large proport: d alto- that not a do of these losses w The le of accep’ — was mailed, an At tie ciation can be efficiently sustained only w 
gether in favor of the companies ; pow io most of the | until sixty y ode after proof of loss, and that the 4 E. ty night of the same day the property = — . the | vate which the aggregate main- 
Other cases such modifications of the amounts claimed | an public bene of loss meyer is of exceedingly doub acceptance reaching the company had ce a ne ‘ow- | tained uniformly and in integrity bigs 2 
are reached as to secure to the companies thatfor | ful mo 3. g. Of course, th Do ach had dor ‘giteched.. tial companies transacting @ .-No 
which they contended in the nning. This success A Now w ks ago one balidings ot: yea wrth and yet the owner of Prope y nt ote ined | one can be expected to barter away knowledge which 
is owing to the reluctance with which suits are en- | Coll one, at taston ote, was open insurance. e 0} ner e' 7 rmin a | has cost his company much | acquire, ai soeet 
tered into, and the consequent testing of the vilest policies for $120,000 upon it. Wi th pro ro ee that they would ize @ moral ¢ gation, ie in return ni t t+ competition, at ed 
cases only ; but no degree of success prevents the vex- he college authorities and the e represcntativ ives of the bry ee was id nine “2 ive od am tins cent. of rates, which , ted d 
ation of having unsettled claims outstandt ng during | companies insuring it united in selection of com- unt for which he eat tee heath t greed ready to 
the five or eight years commonly spent in reaching | petent one to cost of restoring the . anycted lected to ut one merchant 0 out ' POLICYHOLDERS 
Getnite conclusions, nor does success, in itself com- stracture | n complate, 9 ome They , reporved that it J eamiber cons tuting the loss commit’ Ir 18 EMPHATICALLY A rears mow 
nsate for one for and bo’ es hould exist, and 
Pensate © time occupied and the annoyance | could Sstness of the gwar. It is b- R  - that es Tithe prevailing manner in which, comm: mmercial | that that cach an, Oteet writer Should unite in it, 
“There some wonderful judicial decisions | It was in ignorance of these facte that one of the | contracts are kept by individuals Af tne setemed | Shomd Ghat he is under obligation 
and jury or fits rendered in favor of the dishonest, | local papers published a criticism upon the ection ora upon a bon: a Gh, policyholders'and to his to avs with y 
quite frequently enough to give large confidence to | of the companies, stating that the “struggling - | thata egal magnify! Glass is nemuch does the en. | and undeviating rectitude. Uni 
rogues, rnd honest jurors are sometimes misled by the | tution” premiums to “grasping insurance | how much does he pay os 1 oes, the an. | their holders not only to charge 
their: eto them by legal xentiemen, who, in | companies” too, “niggardiy” to pay the proper | dorser of & provericd "he protest? Insurance com. | inating rates, but also a0) 5 Scad"¢o insure 
their oeeke 1 for * their clients, or in their desire for tri- | loss, and ne. ive action to protect policy- rps Nps The capital which would be in the 
mph, seem to forget the fearful future promised to | holders,” Appended were the names of the re Mireg Pt poly munercial Commun im such @ fire as may take placo in & 
the'father of lies and to those children of his ‘who | Interested companies, and it would be dificult % eir those of any co of New York by the burning of a space Motthe 
trifle with truth. find their peers in any other fifteen. ity on on earth. hings that insurance companies, | large as one square mile, and in angi ee 
Not many years since a yew York State judge, who A Philadelphia paper, under the heading “ Does In- ere are some Le = sot do, Ther cannot burningover of such areas a8 may Doon 
had during 4 large part of his life been t! Sa torney | surance Insure?’ pu ublished. the contribution of an | however BOO oa ot aoe batora the mre | be compensated. Props aon — 
and adviser of s fire jasgrance company,and who, } Easton correspondent in @ vein. On the | losses upop Por which is ins upon as & PS Ritord to take the chances ene 
therefore. could not help knowing the truth, | seventh of August the college building committee of | occurs pa: obi ver atg a grations than they can afford to pay 
di case which came before him that thé | Pardee Hall met and unanim right. A New Yor! ny tase where the | a8 Would be necessary for that purpose, 
terms “merchandise hazar « , That the trustees of Lafayette Co! client to make such a claim in a case where ilo iil 
in common use in policies of insurance included and | represented by ¥ | gampeny nad poste La ¢ AGGREGATE CASH 
ous, stating that the term hasardoke meant’ any: aed the insurance companies in the npany, and for ‘months L $n 3a* fn ne 
8 rm lous meant any- | aw ’ 4 
2 ‘was not * * Wh a of the loss sustained burning of Pardee Hall.” company, of course, refused y and not ; 
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that | hazard en co by the Teousaué | sspace one mile in length, by one-half of a mile te 
fron with the declarati f the d ‘And the resolution, signed by “A. Pardee, chairman lawy: er became 8 us “ahd when that a value more than 
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three times as great as that amount of capital. The successive Such rates approach French | all those more extensively engaged in it. The statis- 
burning which Snoltedl @ Say on five an. cithough ‘the loss rate unfortunately remains tica ed that they had earned on jums 
oyuare miles of your own ve made Chi- ———_ rg, ye the average ——- ‘ and had nd an ay Hd 
years ‘Old, and the more humble effort of Boston took | which require 2,000 successive years’ to Scan face Bo Besides this, during that 
seven years . and already many under- | paya total loss, and after the expense ie jt years hundreds of companies had been 

writers and some of departments are read: made more than 2,500 successive years’ premiums are eee a an Sent millions of in 
to believe that there be no more great fires. io soqszed. The com writing at these rates wil | surance capital had a ae 

be these may much longer be able to | find it to import the French rate of loss, as The occurrence of an nary conflagra 
cherish this delusion ; but delusion os ctrtatel fe, In well as to excel by reduotion of their premium rete. this time would to po! ers be larly 8 
Oe te car tataeh contod ealy ena talt ot ‘THE RESULT OF AMERICAN UNDERWRITING Scobey capiidio would’ to faepelceh thonsiy 
Ghicurers gals of Gotsber Sth 1571, to enable them to | hasshown that, if thecompanies, taken together, are to be revived, and whatever of foreign capital re- 
outrival horridly heroic example of burning. a ee oe ee oon oe conbmmasemat suaigoe ‘rouse = p Muety tale 26 flight from a p! BO 

Worth e~ thomas 8 yy The Tosses in the City of New York have unusu- thatthe of fire stocks are few in number. 
movement perceptible, and yet, notwi that aly aovere past six months; but it seems: § Such stocks are not generally regarded as judicious 
twenty-three steam fire-e 8 forced 6,474, gal- ent that so as the rates now there: | investments and the many will not invest in them. 
lons of water upon the flames, four large w prev: Cap Former ee ee is im- 4 In New York they are very rarely called or quoted at 
were entirely ‘ to e. aggregate jum rece! in that city | the Stock Board, although that state has over 

or contents of twenty others, resulting, ‘or the year terminating July lst, were $4,557,-, | 000 of local insurance capital. A loss of pod mot fol 
as Iam informed by Randell, the able secre’ lowing the existing state of the 
lew York ti of the limited num 
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o aa on crammed with mable material 

occurre of a great 





from ce to roof—renders occ mee 
ingly 1 fro; ear to 
‘Ore OC 


conflagration y m 
year; and all that is needed is that, as has be 
cu xplosion shall start such a 

le shall fan it into f or that two such 





inary losses and eupenece. 
The following figures, taken from the New York 
> + cee Department reports, show how great 








pr ay by the insurance panies tr ting busi- 
ness in that state. They insured in 
ors, $6,376,325,781, and reo’d in \ prem’s. -$60,919,208 92 
874, 6,428,528,870, ye -- 60,080,122 10 
1875, 6,626,310,367, ad es -. 66,150,525 96 
1876, 6,804,141,344, 5 ” +. 61,262,588 00 
1977, 6,404,789,521, nl nd 67,625,720 21 
1878, 6,240,295,129, ¥: « 58,202 431 89 


The premiums received in 1874 were 9854 #53 cent. 
of those of 1578; 1875 went down to 04% ; 1 to WIM 
1877 to 824; and 1878 to 76 per cent. of those of 1873. 
Another fact enables us to rstand more clearly 
the situation, and shows us that these do not 
measure the rate of depreciation fully. Further, the 
risks in force December 31st, 1878, exceeded those in 
force 1878, $415,421,816, which mea- 
sures to some extent the increase of term busi 


the present year, is only what might have been an- 
ticipated. ate and expenses (div- 
idends, of course, excluded) of the companies trans- 
act: usiness in the State of New York were $29,- 
744 71, their premium receipts but 7 28, 
showing the excess of loss to be $4,683, 49. These 

clude the marine and inland ess done 


ving local companies 
"those chartered by 


admitted from soreies 
the fire loss upon ¢ 
that six months by these classes, re 
York Insurance ment, was respectively Tit 
at the last half of the year 
desired and, with 


must 8 


Tae EXPENnss OF TRANSACTING A BUSINESS 
composed of such minute items as that of insurance 
ni rominent item being 
it follows that as the 


per dollar, and, for the purpose 
minute fractions have been avoided—as in some other 
paper. m the repo ) e 
ich com: es for the past ten years (from 1860 to 
1878, inclusive) their av amount at risk is shown 
Tob, ef 3.060-000,000; and the highest fe or 1878 gis 
1 $13,550,000, ; an e he . 
400,600,000. annual premium receipts is 
shown to be $14,500,000—equal to an aver: annual 
rate of nine and one-half cents for each $1 





upon 
r cent.; and 

they were $6,718,000, apon Asis premium 
cent. e — receipts of 


le, were $18,700,000. 
M- 36 


y an econom expense. 

In this connection it will be instructive to contrast 
the losses sustained in France with those sustained in 
this country. The mount reported at Fisk by the 
gompanies business in the State of New 
York on the 81st day of December last is ee 
The com les of the 


had _ f Pioses tt 
ia Tay 1st, 
he of 





cents upon 
there at risk for a whole year. 

Why they burn in France but one dollar’s worth of 
propery, while in this country we 
thirteen dollars 
owing incen 


the first months of t+ year, the Amer 
eyo a 
the extent of the existing reck- 

I may say 


702 14; and the losses by ineur-. 
ance were 045, or in excess. 
of the pre! aan excess of loss and the en- 


to make u| 


every e 
with these f: 





ness; and the former may find some day, when the 
the fire some other 








A OAREFUL ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
twenty years,or for such f 
sect Crannsoting aut sepbrling beat 


bee: porting busi- 
this coun was made in 1874 ‘of th oe 
ol hint sight insurance companies, comprising drawn. 





owe 
‘ac’ 

that 

panies be so fairly paid for their policies as to 

PERMIT THEM TO BUILD UP SURPLUSES, 


ber now holding 
unwilling to add to their investments in order 
dented rapidi with which cOmnpaaies are now clos- 
their ~~ 


therwise, is 


significant indication of what would result from a 
great fire. 


and nts ev here and of 
it to lieyholders to ac juaint them 
ts, and to educate.them ig a full ap- 
their interests demand t the com- 








panies, four of the com from other states,and | and to their policyholders and themselves 
wo (both of them ha’ been admitted to the state inst the severest Brooke, or else to mnsate 
within a few months) the f companies re- ch adequate extent as to 
ceived to losses and busi- | lead them to revive all ably ins com- 
ness expenses. The excess of the premium receipts of 
the whole of these ten companies which did not abso- officers, managers, and agents owe it to their 
lutely is but ,000. policyholders to c e them such adequate premi- 
Th ve charts issued by feat dopertment ex- | ums, even when they fail to com ehend the import- 
hibit another fact of much . it issued. of this to themselves. The business of insurance 
in 1877 con! the names of 215 com : isa at once Bocsatery e0e benef it, The 
in the ; that of January, 1 men who engage in it ought tobe able and just, and 
of 207; that of July, 1878, embraced but 186; that none is or too just to find in it room for the 
Sanuaty, 1870, but 180; and in the July, 187, chart. | exercise of all his talonts and of all his equity, No 
k to 172. Much of this decline in num- is great for it and no man is fit for it. 
ber has ane place Ov we of companies It jus a apd rew the ol and prosdest 
mat ines. A uches at some every inha! 
abandonment of the business is not, in my judg- the 3 for, if one has no hea y own, or en- 
ment, calcula’ be of subs benefit either to | trusted to he has relations of dependence upon 
the companies which shall survive them or to property- | or responsibility for some other who has. The . 
holders generally. The latter need alland more than } Har nature of business renders it peculiarly im. 
all of the insurance capital now engaged in the busi- portant that representatives of com og every where 
to each other of con 











will of the different 
pees ee lea’ the business. | companies are — 
ve gained b: @: lence, and those new 
officers Will rush into follies which the old ones would. ABLE UNDERWRITERS AND NOBLE MEN, 
avo! men who, at any time ese | whom and esteem. i 
years of declining rates and of increasing } , have py bp ev Zhets ene 4 
undertaken to rescue companies from the adverse po- bors and often their midnight thoughts 
sition which they had reached in earlier days have } are given to the and its em 
had a task hard be nd precedent in the business; and embarrassmen those thoughts and 
they have able, by energy and conservatism, to | Ighors, aided by the force of circumstances, will yet 
old such com: es in their true condition, they have | bring ‘up this branch of commerce, without which 
done excellently. The profits of the business which | commerce, as now conducted, is impossible, and 
ave nm any ig beyond apparent its have | which, at the same time, protects in the best manner 
grown out of prior bi » and well pro) o lowliest. that result is 
cul and out of large surpluses. the underwriters who m: the com; 
The lapse of years only can distinguish between ap- that remain will have a large expe ce to 
parent and profits. An increasing bus and ir future, and a warmer respect for the rights of 
capectatty increasing business, may we | their the business and of their ob! 
‘reduced percentage of loss as com with pre- to . Then respect and regard for 
imium pts; but there remains a fearful jock ing other will prevent im rivalry, and will lead 
for of loss before those term-policies them to refuse to e themselves by countenancing 
pepsings no annual premium, have wd ‘When, in | any individual or tion in elther dishonestly 
} the executive committee of the National or reckl com: 
of Und ters yielded to the external Tre- th jutual, 
8 ae it was ited to and under- | manly 
0 od By xem that the truggle would be severe ; that, ; a 
© smaller es business Ow , and will mean ness more 
= a business had much to do with preci judiciously and ably conducted. We await that 
ta that struggle, it was to be on and in- |) time co’ with faith and hope. Its coming affects 
7 claiming je assets as Well as || every agen’ in over] lace, and all will partake of 
large entity a coum ng “3 -- oa — oe | the advantages to A better appreciation of 
arded ty von aa gienta but in, tho at , fe ail t we will precede and hasten the com: 
lasses com jured, all are ing the which this r (w! 
the policyholders. The existing f an pointin one | tom Tn tes unsatisf: or wt bag ad 
direction, and that encouraging one. either to | |I close by urging upon you my con that the 
the companies or their policyholders. ough, with | ‘business of fire insurance is competent and 
regard to Divine pr often “the is. necessa- | ‘extend the profoundest thought and widest capacity 
ry to ite solution, case is far different here. The of Ghose engaged in it; that this ap ust 
course in underwriting being pursued, the | made in to constitute underwriters, and that 
that ruin is inevitable is easily understood | thought and apy so employed enable an 
and certain of e y, plain is the | ‘underwriter to bein an unusual degree ef: 
ro’ y that the continuance of such a course will | to his fellow-men. 
Prin harm to ——, as oe as to the |. 
stockholders of thecompanies. Finite minds of very | ~——~"—_—_—————” 
moderate capacity ought to comprehend so much as 9 
this. Get Worcester’s Diction- 


ary before the offer is with- 


See page 12. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)........ sees 91,118,857 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2.'67,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (marke* 


WE cade senccnntesnarenesed s.csoee. 65,387,161 18 





DIRECTORS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 





Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
¥, T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 
OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. GRovER, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 


E. A. Strong, Secretary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


rinct: features of this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE BECURITY. POONOMIG EE Mat eb 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. —_ 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President 


0. P, FRALEIGH, Seoretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
1829. 


Charter Perpetual. 1879. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 


: $400,000.08 


B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
F. H. Teese, Counsel, 











Bs 960,476 32 
Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1879)...$3,363,218 92 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
A President. 


Secretary. 
Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital, . . + « «$500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, . ° 23,183 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,455 
Net Surplus, AS ar wen + 455,012 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, 999.$1,329,650 





H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Seeyee 
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TO At 


further as the policies grow older. 
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ENTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. is beginning 
to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 
so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract more 
attention than ever, and grow in popularity. Holders of policies 
that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 
to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. on 
the annual premium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 
With such results on policies 
of short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 
with those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 
the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 
to offer contracts to superior agents. It would be well for all those 
who have skill in effecting insurance to apply at once at the So- 
glety’s Office, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
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Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
$8,400,000 cPa'is; 
$4,900,000 "°puncyisiaers;® °° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Udsithies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
HENRY STOKES, PREsipeEnr. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8S, N, STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. ry. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
IL. waaay, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo’s. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon, elf 





thus rendered unnecessary and the pollapieiion neve never 
t mae more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance 
In this way the dangers and defects of ee old system 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a i as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 
— for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


wr GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 21 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over = 750,000 


SAVINGS DANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


CIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


NSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash... ..§1,228,200 
STATEMENT OF THE COMPANY, JAN- 


UARY 1st, 1879. 
FIRE ASSETS............eeeessesseees 








$10,867,625 48 
8,718,711 81 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..86,648,914 12 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED ST 
bag a sdb hope ARY 1st, 187 ne 


see seseeseeeeseeeeeeees 





Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
exclusive of Funds abroad.....$1,871,391 21 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Slst of December, 1878. 
Premiums received Marine Risks 
from Ist January to Sist December, 


SRD, ..» -hencsesadscgndees coqurane stamaioas $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 


lo cmep gale cpeneseponcestsees 1,848,607 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,868,006 38 
oe ee ee a 
nee marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 

Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... 859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and Ge pd Socks... $10,086,758 $ 
secured by Stocks and 0 7204;200 00 


Real — an telens ‘due’ the Ge Com: 


Maodadcvepchbansscoce 119,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,529,250 74 
bob cbcsccdecceccebees wesecseces 381,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

_H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
OHARLES H, RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 

JAMES LOW. HAR! _ MA 

DAVID LANE GEO: 


aGE W. LANE, 
ORDON W. BURNHAM, BOR T i uae 
CIS SKIDDY, 

















JOSIAH O. Low wi vILLLAM BRYCE: 
DODGE, (LLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYA PHELPS PETER V. pMiNG 
OMAS F. YOUNGS, Ho 0) MAS B. OO CODDINGTON, 
JOHN D At 8 WEEE AA. vA, HAVEN ; 
CHARLES P RDETT, BENTAMIN PRopOo" FIELD. 


neo D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 834 Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. . 


—o— 
Offices | Ger Broadway, New York; 





ducts tte bust: 





Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital........ sedvescerceeeees 1,000,000 00 
Net Surpluz.......ccccccseseseseecess 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

CL) 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits...... seccseee 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash. on han peopercepascoenstcornapescccesiie eae 08 
eens 





1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

bilities...... Heb eater ee - 785,025 16 
Surplus................20+..+. 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, Presid 
Wx. G. CROWELL, Sec. Joun L. THOMPSON, ‘Asst See 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847, ASSETS, $6,632,594 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members 

Policies non’ ot es a. their valne. a) a aa 
wmen cles a ite rates. 

Agente w anted. “A y. 


ee STEPHENS, Vice-President, 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





(on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth net) 280,510 00 


1325) evceedeercdsiee: escetocccesocecs 603,750 00 
YR. ceses-cordspocrcveverccocees 690,000 00 





In aimee iccanteidbstaas ‘cst. TERM 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice- 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

President, 


A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


* Eee 


‘LA CAISSE 


OF PARIS, ERA FRANCE.” 
ANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
InuN YORK: 











FIRE ad 











27 














——EEEEE 


YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............ oe eceeee + $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued...... reesedden + eeccecees 2,204,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..........+.++- - 815,895 35—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT 


ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
HIODS £0, BBIMO... 2s ccrcccccccgccrccesioncenccgedscsccccccseseccees 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........0-eee eee cece cree ceeeeee - 281,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 « 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 417,258 
Reduction of values on United States.and other stocks........... as 88,635 - 
Profit and 1086 ACCOUNE........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeserens eocevcceses 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 
° $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ eecees $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)..........ceceee ese e eee Ridacemned sandauees 14,791,267 72 
Real estate........csceeeeeseseees wines enti ina i Pad ve So hoe A 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security).........sceepeceeceeeeeecceees 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amonnts to $3,225,000)......... |» deed Maia veees 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879........... cece cece eeseceeeneeees - 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
in Habilities)........seeeeeeeeeee osdeinhetwopebosaue sacdeocensee 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances..... abncnnbapseces omen 9 into she cbvcetecedsesece owe 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879........++++++ - 806,225 98— $36,218,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities Over COSt....0.s0+eeeeseseneees 628,837 62 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879......c.ccccscccscesseees 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879.........++.... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc....... G¥atecds esstedcesissddote 
Matured endowments, due and unpald.............ccreeseeeeeeeees 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium...........6...eserececeeeeneesee 32,369,383 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 


$36,837,295 23 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... ocseeness SAP iat fs 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CODt.....ccecececccscccee-eecvesesscecesseessssescoses 2,811,496 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplas, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent,, 


From the undivided surplus of €2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,056. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1876, $2,490,656. 


Death-claims paid 1976, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 


Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,697,676. neq ees neat, ey eee Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1870, $2,811,496. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B, CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. een yet ps 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8.8. OSGOOD, 
“BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
ODELL, Superintendent of Agenctes, MORRIS FRAVKLIN, 
WRIGHT, MD. pd President 
ae site re eee BEERS, 
; ViesoProsident and and Actneeh: 














Houng j and Old, 


CHIDING. 





BY NELLIE lL. TINKHAM, 





Basy, with quivering lip and eye, 
Reaches out his eager hand 
For the jewel, quaint and fair, 
Rich with pearls and carving rare, 
Sent by a friend from tropic land, 
With a note that read like this: 
For your baby, with a kiss 
Aud a world of hope and prayer. 
Keep it for him with tender care 
Until the love enfolded there 
He, too, shall understand !”’ 
But the baby reaches out and cries, 
And Mamma chides in loving-wise : 
0 my child! do you not know 
That your little baby-hold 
Is too careless and too weak 
For this thing of pearl and gold? 
You are not strong enough, my pet, 
To hold such precious jewels yet. 
By and by, when the hands have grown, 
You shall have it, for your very own. 
Do you not know how your tears grieve me? 
Oh! my baby! can you not see?’ 
But the little hand is stretched out still, 
And baby grieves—as babies will. 


Mother, with breaking heart to-night, 
Stands by a little empty bed ; 
Reaches out with moan and cry, 
And a bitter want that will not die, 
For the priceless jewel fled ! 
Ah, the jewel! so precious and rare, 
Given by God to her jealous care, 
With a message that read like this; 

** Lent from the world of bliss— 
The beautiful, golden land ; 
Yours to keep for a little while, 
Until through winsome angel-guile 
My love you understand |! 
Suffer it to come back to me, 
The jewel that I have given ; 
Forbid it not, when I call to thee, 
For it is of the Kingdom of Heaven!" 


But still she reaches out and cries, 

And God bends down in loving-wise: 
**Child of my care! do you not know 

That your weak mother-hold 

Was turning the feet that we love so 

Away froni the streets of gold ? 

You are not strong. { cannot let 

You keep this precious jewel yet ; 

But by and by, when you have grown, 

You shall have it again, your very own. 

Do you not know how your tears grieve me? 

O my child! can you not see? 

But the empty arms are stretched out still, 

And the mother moans—as mothers’ will | 


QugEcHEE, VT. 





THE HOUSE OF THE SUN. 





BY LOUISA M, COFFIN. 





Love rest of all the Hawaiian Islands is 
green and fertile Maui, with its cane-plant- 
ations and coffee-groves, its forests, with 
their rich undergrowth of ferns and wild 
vines, and its waterfalls, that hang like rib- 
bons of silver down the steep cliffs. 

Out of this wealth of tropical verdure 
rises the vast cone of an extinct volcano, 
called by the natives the House of the Sun. 
Its long slopes fill their eastern horizon, and 
the sun, as he comes in sight above the rim 
of the crater, seems to emerge from its 
depths. The mountain is covered with 
rich verdure half way up its sides. Then the 
vegetation becomes gradually thin and 
sparse, dwindles to a few stunted shrubs, 
and at the top all is barren and desolate. 

One morning from a village at the moun- 
tain’s base we looked toward its summit,” 
and saw the cold gray hights flush with 
the rose of dawn, then slowly brighten, and 
up from the mists of the crater came the 
sun, flooding with his radiance all the 
green plains and the blue sea and casting 
upon the mountain-slopes gigantic shadows 
of the white clouds that clung to their 
sides. An hour later our little party of 
five, three of whom were ladies, rode 
merrily out of the village, past its clear, 
rushing streams, and under its blooming 
oleanders, and set our faces toward the 
House of the Sun. We were accompanied 
by a native man, who acted as guide, and 
a native boy, who led a pack-mule, laden 
with blankets and provisions. It was our 
intention toclimb the mountain that day, 
camp near its summit, and behold the sun 
issue from his house next morning. Be- 

sides the guide, only one of our number 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


had made the ascent before. This was the 
youngest of the party,a blooming girl of 
sixteen, who had ridden to the summit three 
times, and who knew how to adapt herself 
to the difficulties of the journey. She wore 
on this occasion a skirt reaching barely to 
her feet, and was seated upon a man’s sad- 
dle—an equestrian fashion the other ladies 
afterward resolved to adopt on similar 
journeys. 

The road led upward at first, over a gen- 
tle slope, clothed with ‘‘ whispering grass,” 
so called from the sound it made when the 
wind passed through it; skirted the edge 
of cane-fields hedged with prickly pear; 
and wound along the rim of narrow little 
valleys, whose steep sides were covered with 
feathery ferns and along whose bottoms 
clear streams went rushing and flashing on 
their way toward the sea. 

We looked backward, now and then, 
and saw the view of land and sea widen 
beneath us; the strips of yellow sand along 
the beach; the village embowered in trees; 
the green slopes; the cane-fields, with their 
feathery white tassels; the sea, blue as 
sapphire, reaching to the horizon; and the 
bold headlands, of West Maui dimly out- 
lined through the haze of distance and the 
spray of waves dashing against their base. 
The ascent was so gradual for the first few 
miles that we hardly noticed the upward 
trend of the path, and began to think that 
climbing to the Sun’s House was not so 
great a feat of energy and endurance as had 
been represented to us. Before noon we 
reached the abode of a hospitable planter, 
and tarried awhile on his broad, vine-shaded 
verandah, for rest and refreshment; then 
resumed our journey toward the band of 
white cloud that still clung to the moyntain 
and hid from our view the hights above us, 
The air wascooler and clearer. The soft 
golden haze characteristic of the atmos- 
phere at the sea-level had disappeared. 
The vegetation was less luxuriant. Instead 
of the palms and vines and flowers of the 
lowland, there were only a few thickets of 
sandal-wood bushes and stunted koa trees, 
that clung to the red soil, washed into gul- 
lies here and there by mountain-torrents; 
and a matted growth of club moss, wild 
strawberry plants, and the ohelo, or native 
cranberry. 

The ascent became steeper and the path 
rougher. We no longer looked behind us, 
at the view spread out below; but clung to 
the pommels of our saddles, to keep from 
slipping backward, and sought to adjust 
ourselves to the horses’ uneven gait. Scuds 
of mist came driving toward us from the 
cloud, and soon we entered the bank of 
vapor, that had looked so white and ethereal 
from below. We found ourselves in a fog 
so dense that we could see but a few yards 
ahead, and soon lost sight of our guide, 
then of one another, and wandered about 
disconsolate and forlorn, calling through 
the mist. The guide came back, and re- 
stored us to the path and to each other; but 
our panting horses, choosing easier ways, 
wandered apart again and again. 

The pack-mule, which had allowed itself 
to beled along meekly hitherto, now de- 
veloped the most exasperating qualities, 
either refusing to stir or bolting off sud- 
denly in the wrong direction. There are 
no expressions of profanity, no ‘‘ swear 
words,” in the Hawaiian language; but the 
boy who led the mule applied to it various 
epithets of condemnation and reproach. 

The fog changed to a driving rain and a 
cold wind swept down upon us from the 
summit. As we rode along, wet and drip- 
ping, or stopped now and then, to allow 
our tired horses to rest, the sunny hours of 
the morning and the little village, with its 
trees and vines and oleander blooms, seemed 
parts of a far-off dream. Toiling upward 
over a path that grew steeper and rougher 
at every step, we passed through the rain 
and mist of the cloud-bank, and emerged 
above into a region so weird and desolate, 
so remote from all the associations of 
familiar daily life, that it seemed no part of 
the kindly green Earth that nourishes man 
upon her bosom, but the land of ghosts. 

There was nothing to remind us of the 
world below. We ourselves seemed to have 
undergone a metamorphosis in passing 
through the clouds, and to have succumbed 
to the influences of the place. Something 
of the merriment and vitality of the morn- 
ing were gone; we were chilled and sub- 





dued; our voices sounded weak and strange 
in the thin upper air. The utter silence 
and loneliness of this region was oppressive. 
There were no signs of life; no vegetation 
but a few stunted, leafless shrubs and a 
strange plant, called the silver sword, which 
grows only on the pulverized lava of volcan- 
ic craters. Its velvety white leaves appeared 
covered with hoar-frost and a stiff spike 
two or three feet high rose from the center. 
Beneath our feet were. the jagged and un- 
even ridges of ancient lava flows; around 
us were hollow cones, some fifty or sixty 
feethigh and a half mile in circumference, 
over whose rims, centuries before, the liquid 
fire had poured; everywhere there were 
signs of Titanic forces, raging fires that 
had slowly cooled, creative agencies that 
had ceased. We seemed to be surrounded 
by the fragments of a ruined world. 

Following our guide upward, over a de- 
vious and difficult path, we came at last to 
the cave, a thousand feet from the summit, 
where we were to spend the night. It was 
an opening in the rocks, so low at the en- 
trance that we were compelled to stoop; but 
higher inside and extending back about 
twenty feet. The guide made a fire of 
brushwood at the mouth of the cave, the 
boy unsaddled our horsesand brought in the 
supply of provisions and roll of blankets, 
and while the steam of our drying garments 
mingled with the smoke, that blew into our 

faces and brought tears to our eyes, we 
drank hot coffee from tin cups, grew merry 
over one another’s appearance and our sur- 
roundings, and concluded that a brief stay 
in the land of ghosts would not be dismal, 
after all. 

At sunset the clouds below us cleared 
away, and we looked across a vast gulf of 
land, lying in shadow, to the mountain- 
peaks of West Maui. Darkness came on, 
and the stars began to shine in the sky; 
not with the soft, mellow luster of tropic 
starlight, but with the glitter and sparkle 
of colder skies, A chilling wind swept 
down from the summit and whistled around 
our cave, and, wrapping ourselves in the 
blankets, we lay down, with our heads on 
our saddles and our feet to the fire; not, 
however, without remembering the fate of 
seven other sleepers who once reposed in a 
cave. 

It was a strange sensation to waken sud- 
denly in the night and hear the wind among 
the hollow cones, and see the flickering fire- 
light cast fantastic gleams and shadows 
about the cave and upon the grotesque 
stalactites of wet gloves and handkerchiefs 
hanging from the roof. 

At three o’clock the guide roused us all, 
and told us we must begin the climb to the 
summit, if we wished to see the sun rise. 
Fastening our wraps about us, we emerged 
from the cave and began the steep and 
rugged ascent, clinging to the stunted 
bushes growing in the clefts or to one an- 
other, to keep our footing, against the pierc- 
ing blasts that swept upon us from above. 
It was difficult to breathe in the thin, rarefied 
atmosphere; our hearts throbbed painfully; 
and every few minutes we sank down to 
rest. There was no path, and we struggled 
on in the dim starlight, stumbling over 
rocks and falling into the little gullies 
washed by mountain-torrents. 

When half the steep ascent was gained, 
the stars began to pale and brightness suf- 
fused the eastern sky. Our way was plainer, 
but no less rugged. A heavy frost lay upon 
the ground, the little pools in the hollows 
of rocks were covered with ice, and drifts 
of snow lay under the ledges. The native 
boy looked upon them with great curiosity, 
having never been in @ wintry region be- 
fore. The guide kept some distance ahead, 
climbing with apparent ease. At last he 
stood still, his form outlined against the 
sky, and beckoned tous. He had reached 
the House of the Sun. 

We climbed to his side and sank down 
on the rocks, gazing without a word at the 
scene before our eyes. We were upon the 
brink of a vast crater, whose steep walls 
enclosed-only the misty morning air, whose 
rim stretched away on either hand like the 
horizon. It was twenty-seven miles around 
and three thousand feét, deep; but its spaces 
suggested infinity. At the further side it 
opened in two great gaps toward the sea. 
Through these the rivers of molten lava had 
flowed. Their course’ ‘was ‘still plainly 
marked, though the red-hot and white-hot 
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tides had cooled long before, beyond the 
memory of man. Inthe bottom of the crater 
were several cones, with openings in their 
tops and trails of lava down their sides, 
They appeared to us like little mounds, 
though they were from four to seven hun- 
dred feet high. 

There was no vegetation, no sign of life. 
The scorched and barren cliffs, the central 
cones, and the petrified rivers were black 
and gray and dull red in hue, unrelieved by 
a single tuft of green. 

An awe-inspiring and oppressive stillness 
brooded in the vast depths. It seemed the 
silence not of anticipation, but of retro- 
spection. The mighty forces once in action 
there had fulfilled their destiny, They had 
formed an island, then deserted forever the 
empty and silent amphitheater. 

We had thought to picture to ourselves 
the scenes of the past—the boiling lakes and 
molten rivers, the fountains of fire and the 
cauldrons under the red cliffs; but the pres- 
ent aspect of the place impressed us like an 
individuality. Its vastness, its desolation, its 
stillness, in which we heard the throbbing 
of our hearts, wove their potent influence 
around us like a spell. 

Our little group of humanity seemed like 
a speck in a wide universe; we felt lost in 
illimitable space. Above us was the sky; 
around us, but far away, the sea, reaching 
like a blue wall to our horizon; below us, 
the dim gray depths of the crater. At our 
hight—ten thousand feet above sea-level 
—we seemed upon the summit of the 
world; but off to the southeast, beyond the 
intervening sea and above the cloud-bank 
concealing their base, rose the two moun- 
tain-peaks of Hawaii—Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa—five thousand feet above us. 
Their long slopes were covered with snow, 
which the cold light of the dawn tinged 
with pale blue. They appeared not to 
rest upon the solid earth, but to be hung in 


| line of fire marked the edge of the 
fleecy white clouds that lay along the eastern 
horizon and the sun came into sight above 
them. A warm, rosy glow bathed the 
snowy summits of Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Loa, brightness gleamed upon the sea, and 
the depths of the crater below us were 
flooded with light. Behind us lay a vast 
shadow, reaching even tothe peaks of West 
Maui. It had been calm since we reached the 
summit, but now the wind began to rise, 
making hollow moans in the cones and cav- 
erns around and below us. The cloud- 
bank on the sea, stirred by it, wavered and 
drifted apart. Presently a large white 
cloud floated slowly through one of the 
gaps into the crater. It was followed by 
another and another, until a vast irregular 
procession filed into the House of the Sun, 
At first the clouds came slowly; but as the 
wind increased they came faster and faster, 
like an army of giants rushing to battle, yet 
without a sound. They massed themselves 
in the crater, half way between the bottom 
and the rim, hiding the cones from our 
sight and presenting instead a billowy floor, 
whose fleecy whiteness reflected the morn- 
ing sunshine. This was the last movement 
in the grand pageant, and our attention, 
released from the spell that had held it, re- 
verted to ourselves. The glow of the vio- 
lent exercise had passed, and we were shiv- 
ering with cold. A pocket thermometer in- 
dicated twenty-eight degrees—four degrees 
below the temperature of freezing. Wrap- 
ping our blankets about us, we began the 
descent, the native boy pausing to gather 
with his numb and trembling hands a ball 
of snow, to exhibit to his tropical compan- 
ions at sea-level. The appearance we pre- 
sented, as we straggled down the mountain- 
side, the corners of our red and green 
blankets catching on the bushes and jagged 
rocks or trailing behind us, has often 
moved us to laughter since; but at the time 
we saw nothing comical. 

After a warm breakfast at the cave, we 
mounted our horses and began the down- 
ward journey. There were no clouds on 
the mountain, and in the long descent from 
the cold and desolate hights to the warmth 
and tropical luxuriance of sea-level we 
had a magnificent panorama before us. 
Reaching once more the little village of 
oleander blooms and rushing streams, we 
felt as if we had returned to the atmosphere 
of daily life from some remote and exalted 
region of spiritual existence, 
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fCommunications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





We have received a note from Mr. Adams, 
who proposed the horse-fecding problem. He 
has been absent from home for two months, 
but promises an early decision in the matter. 

A “little Philadelphia girl’? wants to know 
if all the letters in “Independent”? must be 
in each word, No; and, further, any letter 
may be repeated in the words found as many 
times as they are discerned in the foundation 
word, 

WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. 


On returning from school, Lucy laid aside 
her ——, put her books on the shelf, and 
hastened to feed her canary with —— seed. 
After she had prepared her lesson for the next 
day, she read an interesting description of 
the —— of South America; but finally con- 
eluded that one in the house would be more 
a —— than a pleasure. 


WORD-SQUARE, 


1. A flower. 2. Aform. 38, A common term 
forship. 4. A girl’s name. 


HIDDEN CITIES, 
1. Did Laban go round Mt. Lebanon ? 
2. Solon, do not make so much noise. 
8. Jack can rig a ship from truck to deck. 
4. Running around a chair makes Rebecca 
dizzy. 
5. Where did Pa lose the letter ? PL 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Cross-worRD EntaMA.—A cross-word enigma 
and puzzle. One-half of XLI (if you cover 
the lower half) you will find is VII. Adding 21 
makes 28, 


WORD- DIAMOND, DIAMOND 
SQUARE. D WITH SQUARE. 
BEAST LID P 
EARTH LUCRE PEA 
ARDOR DICKENS PEARL 
STORE DREAD ARM 
THREE , END L 
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THE TRAVELER’S PROBLEM 


As the first ox-team, traveling at the rate of 
two miles an hour, goes 7 miles in the time be- 
tween the passing of A and B, the time was 3 
hours; and, asit was going in the same direction, 
the distance was 7 miles more than the dis- 
tance between the men. Let x be the distance 
traveled per hour by the men, and the distance 
between them would, therefore, be x + 34~—7 
miles. Again, A meets the second team two 
hours after he has passed the 40th mile- 
stone. As B is 3844 x—7 miles behind him, 
he must be 14% x —7 behind the 40th 
mile-stone, and, as he meets the second 
team 4 hour before reaching the 238d mile- 
stone, it follows that from the time A passed 
the second team till B passes it the latter has 
traveled 


zr 
Wyz—-7+ eee + 10 miles. 


This divided by z gives the number of hours 
in traveling it, which, multiplied by 4, is the 
distance the team traveled from meeting A to 
meeting B, and added to the distance B trav- 
eled in the same time gives the distance of the 
travelers apart. We have then the equation 





% +10 
82-72 +102 | \4 


% 
522? — 422 = 89 
2—~842 = 16 
= 10 miles traveled per hour. 
+ 84 — 7 = 28 miles apart. J.D. 


onitinnalll eal Sept. 28d. 


Answers received from J. Henry Johnson, 
E. P. Green, ‘“‘Archimides,”” W. P. Lawry, T. 
M. Ambler, and F. W. Briggs. 

E. P. Green sends a clearer solution of the 
army problem: Let x = distance traveled by 
army while the general is going from rear to 
front, x + 25 = distance traveled by general 
in the same time, 2z + 25 = whole distance 
traveled by general. Then by proportion, as 
the distance (z + 25 m.) is to zm. 60 is 2a + 
25 m. to 25; or, to be more concise, x + 25 : x 
3 2a + 25 : 25, which reduced gives 222 = 
625, or 4 22 = 1250 and 2 x = 85.8558 miles, and 
2x + 2 = 60,3553 miles. 


Ge ___] 
aA FRIEND in need is a friend indeed.” Such a 
friend is Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup, which should be in 
every family. It costs only 25 cents a bottle and may 
save many a doctor's bill. Give it a trial, 
cena etme eel 


The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
will soon be withdrawn. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
BARNEY & BERRY’S 





Catalogue sent Free: 


Address, 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
SrKiNGFIELD, Mass, 
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COX & SONS, 10r»0x. 


183 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND oe ART FURNITURE, 
WORK AND ae ean eee. 
DECORATIONS FOR ora OOLS, 
D DWELLIN 
List of CATALOGUES on pee acs one 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker in Wood, Brass, and Marble 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
Kuee Swells, Wrinns aren, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to $255. a7 New apapersent Free. 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


REDUCTION. 
N IN PRICES OF Y 
PRINTING PRESSES. 
The only low price Press that will 
do Ist, class work. Received high 
est centennial award. ‘and Foot 


and Power Presses and all kinds 
ot BLO, Material. 
& CO,, 


oPRs Boston. 





























Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 





late Professor in Harvard University, 
MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholi¢ 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable, Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I, 

For sale by all Druggists. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s = / 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 


- removes @ blemish \ a boom ona, has main 
very bi ty, long 


a 
— and amo 
xion te 


Do no it be im ot pia be the the statements “This 
arti¢ie i is dheaper. phing- But stand 
bso the gennls and you will ont by the right. Price, 


slant MEDICATED SOA P.—Cures Salt 


Worms, Fi 
Face fy Hands, and is Sageet 
Saracen Fie, ete, pee cake. 
4 a PLR, —Hemdves heir from low 


foreheads, te., instanta- 
neously, on s! ie ee oe an sively without 
injer, e the skin. R tle. 
1D e fings tore BLE OUGE.— a 
el rosea: > cone exion, 80 Closel 
imitating Natu: and immovable 


y 
by re — with cloth ao dety decetig Shief. et prloe, 50 cts. 
per 


"ies, M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
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ILLUSTRATED PRIGE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tion. 


WABREN WARD & 00., 76 & 77 Spring St., ita Y. 


Rote SESE Siac od er 
3 Ste een 














OAS ESAS 
3 Fisks x Sey 









GOTHIC 
FURNACE 


Churches tn Dwellings, 


Send for Catalogue, 


ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
872 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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SALES °/ine'ompeny yore” 1878 
356,432 


Newing- Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Compatiies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 


We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS eould 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal Office, $4 Union Square, New York. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


UBY & WPEARL 


Sure Ding SalfiFoeding 
FURNACES. 


Wrought Iron, 
INTON | = 
Brick-Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot, 


Wrought Iron, 
R Y § T A ; with 
— Cast-Iron 
J Surface Burning Furnace | Fire-Pot, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


Troy, Cleveland, Chicage. 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 236 Water St 


FOLDING METALLIC 


Spring Bed Brighton. 


CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY 
The most luxurious, sae yok ae and dur. 
able bed ever introduced $8 to $12. 
S. H REEVES 7 co., 
Office 62 Bowery, northwest cor. Canal St., New York. 


PR for 7 cents. With 
Ink Fo i) “us ora OG cent fats Sob al si. 1-60, 4 A 
fomelet a ee oe Nay 1 atte 
pat ta rds ‘gage 246 
ma jor . am) 2 Of 
variet eas id come. Bpecitn ihen 


of type, & cents. Youwe. AMEsion 
seek 38 Murray Street, New York. 





























GOLD WATCHES GIVEN AWAY, Pane: 


000 43S of solia Gold oad Silver W eenen, 


wing: Machines 
and Jew besides an "inineate 
amount of other valuable quod, just for 


us a 
little cavor, which every man, woman, boy, or girl can 
easily do, No uone Tequised. All tno ‘sega, and 
costl aetietes to be ven away are fully described and 
Gol —e ingrevings in a book entitled MSens 

olden Prize, hic will send free 


toan — ) L- ‘United States and Canada. 
Satress®, Gisason “4 46 Summer 8t., Bosto: mn, Mase. 





CAUTION !—The great popularity of, and increasing demand for our “‘Automatic’”’ Sewing Machine 


induces unpriacipl 
éé features belonging exclusively to us. 


led agents to deceive customers by claiming, for their old pattern machines, automatic and 


THE 


“New Automatic” 


or ‘‘NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
Differs in all essential re apents from every other Machine! 


Only Machine without a 


ension, and Bobbin or Shuttle !— 
Only really Light-Running Machine !—Onl 


Machine with 


Stitch-Regulator !—Easiest to Work !—Fastest !—Makes 
Strongest Seam !—Absolutely without Danger to Health! 


As it isi TROT to conver by advertisement an idea =| the unique and wonderful features of this Machine, 


we solicit D. 
Machi — and will 








RRESPONDE me oy from all persons owning or about to purchase a Sewing 
and p ly reply to all communications, 


lress, WILL cox ’ CIRRS S. M. CO., 653 Broadway, New York. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 








Model "73, Model 76, 

Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel.........++-- $23 00 $27 00 $35 00 - 
= $30 4 WS; gai tédubested ae 27 00 85 00 
™ Round 6 LiiRiiaed , ae 25 00 32 00 
Carbine,........ iihadinn dd ehtehadanuiadéed. i: aan 24 00 27 00 


tay” EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, ae] 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 











See page 12, 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Ping St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Eas panies 
nent nad 6, Arn one kind of crop or system of farming to an- | thirty to forty-five cents at wholesale; while | flowers will require weeks to dry, while others 
AY ° other, with the hope of making a “strike,” | even unpared peaches evaporated have all been | will become sufficiently dry to put away in a 
has ruined more farmers than it ever benefited. | disposed of at from twelve to fifteen cents. | week or ten days. 
The Ed 
Pom peep me Oth That wile woke thts ye Fase — Weekly Sun. The producer must accept the position and By this simple process flowers, ferns, etc. 
pantheon ves gpa 7 adapt himself to it or go under. It is vain for | are preserved in their proper shape, as well as 
a MANAGEMENT OF OLD ORCHARDS. | him to contend with the markets in this di- | in their proper color, which ts far better than 
VACILLATING HUSBANDMEN. on 


WHILk it may be true, as is often asserted, 
that many of our farmers get into a certain 
groove or rut, and continue in it all their lives, 
there is another and quite a large class who go 
to the other extreme, and are continually vacil- 
lating between one system of culture or kind of 
crop and another. This year every available 
portion of the farm is sown to wheat; next 
year something else is attempted, or perhaps 
some new and untried variety of wheat takes 
the place of the old and thoroughly tested sort. 
Then there is a change from grain to sheep- 
raising, swine, or dairy husbandry, neither be- 
ing tried long enough to be brought to anything 
like a perfect system or to afford the farmer 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
those details of the business which are indis- 
pensable to perfect success. Too many farmers 
spend half their lives in discovering to what 
kind of crops their land is best adapted; and 
the remainder in changing from one to the 
other system of cultivation. The first requisite 
of success is to start right, and then pursue a 
system of farm management that will both in- 
crease the value of the land and the returns 
therefrom. 

But the far too general feeling is to change 
the crops according as the market price varies. 
If wool is high, everybody tries to increase the 
size of their flocks ; but when the price drops 
to a little below the profitable point, then a 
slaughter commences, and continues unti) the 
farmer wakes up to the fact that “ wool is up” 
and he has little to sell. Then he will also see 
that it would have been much better to have 
kept on with undiminished flocks, even if slight 
losses were sustained for a season or two. Bute 
like his sheep, the farmer has followed some 
“bell-wether”’ from a good pasture into a poor 
one, and did not discover his mistake until too 
late for a safe retreat. 

A few years since the farmers of several 
counties in New York, Wisconsin, and other 
states were greatly taken with hop growing, 
and hundreds and thousands of acres were 
planted, with the expectation that, at the ruling 
prices, fortunes would be quickly made in rais- 
ing hops; but, as might have been expected, 
prices fell, with increased production, and then 
commenced the destruction of hop plantations, 
for, to use the words of the cultivators, “there 
was no money in hops.” And the plowing up 
of hop-yards has continued, until thereverse of 
low prices has at last been realized. The hop 
crop reports from the central counties of this 
state indicate a falling off of from twenty to 
fifty per cent. from last year’s figures, and the 
acreage is fully twenty per cent. less. Of course, 
this means an increase in price, and those 
who have kept up their plantations will reap 
the benefit, while others may learn that they 
were either too hasty in going into hop culture 
or in getting out of it. 

There is perhaps no better place for observ- 
ing the vacillating proclivi‘ies of farmers and 
gardeners than in the markets of a great city 
like New York or by visiting its suburbs. If 
green corn, Lima beans, or similar crops, which 
are sold fresh from the fields in market, bring 
a high price one season, they are pretty certain 
to go begging the next, because there are hun- 
dreds of farmers and gardeners who vacillate 
from one crop to another, in the vain en- 
deavor to follow the markets; and, as a rule, 
they are just one season too late for obtaining 
good paying prices. We have watched these 
varying prices for the past twenty years, and 
can safely assert that the fluctuations in prices 
of vegetables and many kinds of fruit from one 
season to another have seldom been owing to a 
failure of the crop; but to the proneness of the 
growers to vacillate in the cultivation of the 
different kinds. A few go along with a steady, 
settled policy, putting a certain number of 
acres to a particular crop every year, without 
regard to the ruling prices of the previous sea- 
son. Consequently, they come in for the high 
as well as low prices, and in the long run are 
successful, We know one farmer who planted 
fourteen acres in cucumbers, sixteen in melons, 
ten in tomatoes, twenty-five in potatoes, and 
other annual vegetables and fruits in propor- 
tion, for more than a quarter of a century, and 
we never heard him complain of losses from 
low prices, because these were expected some 
seasons, and were made up in others. 

Of course, we would not advise raising any 
kind of a crop at a loss and ‘keeping it up for 
many years in succession; but there is little 
danger of this, provided it be one of the staple 
articles, which are alwaysin demand. Neither 
would we advise raising one kind of crop upon 
the same land for yearsin succession; but to 

pursue asystem of rotation when necessary, 
which can readily be done without lessening 
the area occupied with the leading kinds. Ex- 


perimenting is well enough—in fact, should be: 
encouraged; but continually changing from: 


ALL over New England are hundreds and 
hundreds of orchards which are literally ‘‘on 
their last legs.” Planted out fifty, seventy, and 
eighty years ago, they show most plainly by 
their dilapidated appearance the result of 
natural decay, as well as in many instances the 
evidence of neglect on the part of their owners 
{0 all those matters which constitute the good 
care of an orchard—fertilizers, pruning, pro- 
tection from insects, and prevention from the 
depredations of cattle, And, if one can suggest 
a more forcible picture of profitless, shiftless, 
don’t-care farming than is presented by an old, 
moss-grown orchard, with broken and decayed 
branches, bare of foliage or fruit, giving no 
return to the owner and being only an encum- 
brance of the ground, we should like to see it. 
Still. there may be a quite reasonable excuse 
for even these old, neglected, profitless 
orchards, Many farmers are driven with other 
work and have little time to give to them, They 
dislike to cut the trees down; and this we are 
glad of, for it takes so long to grow an apple 
tree till it becomes a foot through that it ought 
to stand, even if it docs not bear much fruit. 
Others are planting out young orchards to take 
the place of these decrepit ones; and some are 
trying to rejuvenate and improve these old 
trees. These are among some of the reasons 
why we see so many of these old orchards all 
through New England, and it is to the last 
mode of dealing with them that we have a 
little plea to make. 

These old trees generally have a wonderful 
amount of vitality. This is clear from the way 
they manage to live in the midst of all their 
misfortunes, carrying old age, broken and 
leafless tops, dead bark an inch or so in thick- 
ness, that should be removed, and cumbered 
about as they not unfrequently are by a forest 
of suckers. Now we believe, in many cases, it 
is better to utilize this vitality and help it, or, 
in other words, turn it to goodaccount, than it 
is to neglect it or to put an-end to it by cut- 
ting down the trees. A little time spent in 
clearing the trunk of worse than cumbrous 
bark, sawing away the dead and decaying 
branches, possibly grafting in some instances, 
thoroughly manuring the land, that the trees 
may receive abundant nourishment, removing 
the suckers, that rob the tree of its proper food, 
will be time well spent, and in most of these 
old orchards will put them in such good trim as 
to give them a new lease of life and many ad- 
ditiona) years of usefulness. 

The manner in which Mr. Alfred Smith, of 
Monmouth, Maine, rejuvenates his old trees 
is so successful and contains so much of en- 
couragement for others who have orchards 
that are “on their last legs’? that a brief allu- 
sion to it comes in here in good place. Mr. 
Smith does not despise a sucker; but, if the old 
tree is too far gone to patch up profitably for 
some years to come, he removes the old tree 
and makes a good tree of the sucker, which is 
grafted. In many instances upon his grounds 
good, handsome trees'may be found that have 
been made in this way. Then, in grafting, Mr. 
Smith has had wonderful success in renewing 
the tops of old trees, though departing from 
the generally followed practices of grafting 
in so doing. If he wishes to insert a scion in 
the side of a tree, he does so, making an open- 
ing in the bark, placing in the scion and con- 
fining it in position; and it grows, forming a 
good limb, which bears good fruit, as many of 
his old trees, with tops renewed in this manner, 
will bear witness. Then, if a tree seems to be 
lacking in vitality, he removes a portion of root 
from some more thrifty neighbor and grafts it 
into the roots of the tree he is trying to feed 
better; and the result is, the grafted root goes 
right on helping to supply food to the old tree, 
This last may seem almost fabulous; but it has 
been done in several cases by Mr. Smith, and 
with such results as satisfy him it is better by 
the above methods to try and save our old, 
decaying orchards than it is to wholly abandon 
them as past all good. What Mr. Smith has 
accomplished in tree surgery may be done by 
others, of equal patience and intelligence, and 
we shall be glad if this brief mention of his 
practice ‘but leads others to employ similar 
methods in. saving their old orchards.—American 
Cultivator. 


EVAPORATED FRUITS. 


Tue time has passed when is is profitable for 
the producer to depend on the sun or on ovens, 
or even heated rooms, to preserve perishable 
fruits. The markets everywhere show this. 
During the past year sun-dried apples have 
sold at three or four cents, while evaporated 
apples have sold at from eleven to twelve cents 
at wholesale, 

Sun-dried peaches have sold at from seven to 

‘Gents, while evaporated peaches have 








aud the market has been emptied, at from. 





rection. 

The eye and the taste give evidence suf- 
ficient of the vastly superior quality of evapor_ 
ated over sun or kiln-dried fruits. Nor should 
the statement be received that even the best 
evaporated fruit is in no wise distinguishable 
from green fruit; unless the word cooked be in- 
serted before the word green. Then, when 
made into pies, it is difficult, in the winter 
season or in the spring, to discover a difference 
between ‘‘green apple pies’? and pies made 
from the best evaporated apples or peaches, 
either in the color or by the taste. It is not 
long since we were eating apple pie where we 
knew they had a supply of winter apples, and 
supposed we were eating green apple pie, when 
we were informed that it was made from 
evaporated apples. We do not believe one in a 
dozen could, under the circumstances, have 
told the difference. The same fruit used asa 
sauce, simply soaked over night and then 
slightly sugared, very closely resembles green 
apple sauce. §8o of peaches and some other 
fruits. Evaporation, by the great heat 
necessary to give freshness to the color and 
perfection to the process, does modify the 
taste of the fruit, though less than by any other 
process of preserving. 

It is a philosophical process, carrying out the 
ripening operations of nature more rapidly by 
artificial means. Hence, there is, while the 
natural juices of the fruit are removed in the 
midst of an atmosphere saturated with moist- 
ure, an increase of actual grape sugar, not 
cane sugar, from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent.; so that evaporated fruit requires that 
much less of sugar when used. But it is not 
all evaporated fruit that is perfect. Ignorant 
or careless hands make poor fruit. Yet the 
poorest evaporated is superior to the best sun- 
dried, where the color is no better 

Varieties of apples or peaches give variety to 
the color. Some varieties scarcely change in 
color at all, Over-ripe fruit is darker colored 
than that which is less ripe. The proper point 
for excellence for the evaporator, for peaches, 
is about forty-eight hours before they are fit to 
be cut up for table use. Five or six hours in 
the evaporator will perfect the fruit as much 
and increase the quality far more than forty- 
eight hours on a railway train or on the tree. 

Three things are essential in an evaporator: 
1. The fruit-chamber should be at a high tem- 
perature—from 212 degrees to 240 degrees— 
when the fruit first enters. 2. The airin which 
the fruit is evaporated should be saturated 
with moisture. 8. A strong current of cold air 
should enter at the bottom of the evaporator, 
and be carried off above the fruit, without stag- 
nating. The more rapidly a current of moist 
heated air can be made to pass through the 
fruit, the more perfect the product. Any 
evaporator which does not secure these results 
is not a perfect machine. But skill and good 
judgment, to know how long fruit should be 
exposed to such influences, and care in not 
allowing the surface to become discolored 
before it is put in the evaporator, are abso- 
lutely essential to the production of the best 
quality of evaporated fruit. An oven is not an 
evaporator; it is simply a klin, In kiln-drying 
or sun-drying the surface dries first. In evapor- 
ating, the natural moisture is expelled from 
the fruit in a moist hot-air chamber, which 
keeps the surface always moist. 

Fruit after coming from the evaporator, with 
only twelve per cent. water in it, should be put 
up in a dark closet, secure against insects; or, 
better, put up in moth-proof packages, when it 
may be kept in a cool place almost indefinitely 
without injury.— Ohio Farmer. 





TO DRY FLOWERS WITH SAND. 


THERE are many of our brilliant flowers— 
such as dahlias, pansies, pinks, geraniums, 
sweet williams, carnations, gladiolus—which 
may be preserved so as to retain their color for 
years. White flowers will not answer for this 
purpose, nor any succulent plant—as hyacinth 
or cactus. 

Take deep dishes, sufficient to allow the 
flowers to be covered an inch deep in sand. 
Procure the common white sand, such as is 
used for scouring purposes; cover the bottom 
of the dish with a layer half an inch deep, and 
then lay in the flowers, with their stems down- 
ward, holding them firmly in place, while you 
sprinkle more sand over them, until all places 
between the petals are filled and the flowers 
buried out of sight. A broad dish will accom- 
modate quite a large number. Allow sufficient 
sand between. 

Set the dish in a dry, warm place, where they 
will dry gradually; and ‘at the end of a week 
pour off the sand-and examine them. If there 
is any moisture in the sand, it must be dried 
out, beforé using again, or fresh sand may be 
poured over them tlie sume as before. - Some 


to press them in books. When arranged in 
groups or mounted on cards or in little straw 
baskets, they may be placed in frames under 
glass.— Home and Farm, 





ITALIAN BEES. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Ill., writes as 
follows: ‘‘I have been keeping bees for a con- 
siderable number of years. I keep Italians. I 
have not ‘about as many bees as any man in 
the West’ (or woman either); but I have 150 
hives in my apiary—standard Langstroth, man- 
ufactured from good lumber, well seasoned and 
planted—and I think I can to-day afford to give 
$1 apiece for every moth-worm found in my 
apiary. And yet, perhaps, in old, rickety, rot- 
ten hives, full of cracks and crevices, in some 
weak stocks of pure Italians, particularly in 
one which had become queenless and been 
neglected afterward, moth-worms might be 
found. And right here let me say that the 
man who will keep his bees in old, dirty, 
rotten hives deserves not only to have moth- 
worms in them, but in his coffin, Like Patrick 
Henry, ‘I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experience.’ 
In years past I have frequently bought combs 


in the spring from parties who had lost their 
bees during the winter, many of them with 
moth-worms in them, placed them directly in 
the hives, and in a few days the Italians would 
have them nicely cleaned out; and this was 
done so often that five years be I made the 
assertion—and with five years’ additional expe- 
rience I see no reason to modify it—that ‘a tea- 
cupful of Italian bees in a hive will keep the 
moths out of the combs.’ And now, as the 

‘proof of the pudding isin eating it,’ ladies 
and gentlemen, doubting Thomases, one and 











all, you are invited tomeet me at my battle- 
ground and inspect.”—Michigan Homestead, 
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